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A 


Abbott, Franklin, Architect. House of 
Dr. M. Billstein, Mountain Lake, 
Florida. Noy. 319-321, 370 

Ahren, Uno, Architect, Movie Theater, 
Flamman, Stockholm. 

Oct. 284, 286, Bee 

Airport Swimming Pool, Washin 
D. C. L. C. Holden and R. re hott, 
Atokiteota, Ang. 10 107 

Airport, Washington, D. 

Holden and R. D. Stott, емесе 


Allison, David С. (Allison and Oo ion, 
Architects). Comment: Should Archi- 
tects Undertake Building Programs? 

Sept. 150 

Allred, William P., Jr. Architect, and 

Turner, Elevator Engineer, 
Cireular Elevator iis. (Patented.) 
Oct. 56, 58 (adv.) 

Aluminum in Architecture, Article by 
Harold W. Vader (Holabird and Root, 
Architects). Dec. 459-462 

Aluminum Tissue as Heat Insulator. 

Oct. 306 

Amon, Will Rice, New York City. Men- 

tion, Columbus Memorial Competition. 
Dee. 60 (ady.) 

Anderegg, Dr. F. O, Building Con- 
sultant, Mellon Institute of Indus- 
tria] Hesearch. Article, Can Brick 
Wall Construction Be Made Water- 
tight? Sept. 201-214 

Andrew, Seymour L, Chief Statistician, 
American bo. hone and "Telegraph 
Company. cle, Some Population 
Trends and Ar ient Relation to the 
Construction Industry. Dec. 395-397 

Andrews, W. Earle, Engineer, Herbert 
A. Magoon, Architect, Jones Beach 
State Park, Long Island, N. Y. 

Aug. 102-105 


Andrieu, Paul, O. Zavaroni, Maurice 
Gauthier, Theo. Lescher, Paris, 
Fourth Prize, Columbus Memorial 


Competition. Dec. 58 (adv.) 
Apartment Group, A Low Rental, De- 
signed by Norman N. Rice. 
Dec, 440, 441 
Apartment House and Junior League, 
Boston, Mass, Strickland, Blodget 
and Law, Architects. Oct. 249-256 
Apartment House, Remodeled, Morton 
Street, New York City. Thomas Wil- 
liams, Architect. Dee. 438 
Apartment House, Remodeled, 220-224 


Sullivan Street, New York City. 

Thomas Williams, Architect. 
Dec. 435-439 

Apartments 

Apartments for the Average Wage- 
Earner. July 49, 50 
Apartments, Plan, Charles H. Lench, 
Architect. July 49 
Apartments, Plan, Emery Roth, 
Architect. July 50 


Boston, Mass. Apartment House and 
Junior League. Strickland, Blodget 
and Law, Architects. 

Sept. 52 (adv.) 
Oct. 249-256 

Palm . Springs, Calif, El Encanto 
Apartments. Marshall P. Wilkinson, 
Architect. Aug. 50 (adv.) 

Philadelphia, Pa. A Low Rental 
Apartment Group. Designed by 
Norman N. Rice. Dec. 440, 441 

Apartments for the Average Wage- 


Earner. July 49, 50 
Arch Structure, A Reinforced Concrete. 
Article by Arthur J.  Barzaghi, 
Engineer. Sept. 199, 200 


Architect and the Small House, The. 
Article by William Stanley Parker, 


Architect. Sept. 155-157 
Architects. (See under surnames listed 
alphabetically). 

Architects' Announcements, 

July 49 (adv.) 

que. 49 (adv.) 

Sept. 51 (adv.) 

Oct. 47 (adv.) 

Nov. 51 (adv.) 

ec. 47 (adv.) 


Dec. 

Architects, New Fields for. 
Aug. 116, 117 
Architects' Small House Service Bureau. 
House Designed for New England 
Division. Plans. Dec. 442 
Typical Small Houses Built from 
Stock Plans Provided Through the 
Cooperative Effort of Architects. 
Plates. Sept. 152 


Armstron Furst and Tilton, Archi- 
tects. Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, А July 7-12 

Art Alliance, Proposed Building for the 


Philadelphia, W. Pope Barney 
Architect, Zantzinger, Borie and 
Medary, Associated, Oct, 307 


Assembly Room, Apartment House and 
Junior League, Boston, Mass. Strick- 
land, Blodget and Law, Architects, 

Oct. 255, 256 

Auditorium and Readers Platform, 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Montclair, N. J. Charles Draper 
Faulkner, Architect; C. Willard 
Wands, Associate Architect. 


Sept. 180 
Fourth Chureh of Christ Selentist, 
Milwaukee, Wis, Charles Draper 
Faulkner, Architect, Sept 
Austin Senior High School, Chicago, 111 
(General Peng Room). 7. Ü, 
Christensen, Archi ος 
66 (adv.) 
Auto Station in Detroit. Mk Multiple 
Service. Designed by Firestone 
Realty Company. Dec, 455-457 
Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, 
III. Waldron Faulkner, Architect. 
Hamilton, Fellows and Nedved, Asso- 


ciated, Nov. 52 (Adv.) 
Dee. 401-405 

B 
Balcony and French Windows, House 


of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Browning, 
Greenwich, Conn. Frank J. Forster 
and R. A. Gallimore, Architects. 


Nov. 351 
Baldwin, Lester G., House, Pasadena, 
Calif. Reginald D. Johnson, Archi- 


tect. Nov. 334-336, 371 
Bank in Philadelphia, An Office Build- 


ing and. Paul P. Cret, Architect. 
Aug. 75-86 
Banking Rooms, Columbia-Tenth 


Branch_of The Integrity Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pian. Paul P. 
Cret, Architect. Aug, 80, 84, 85 
Baptistery, Mission Church of St. Giles, 
Stonehurst, Philadelphia, Pa. Wilson 
Eyre and Mellvaine, Architects. 
Sept. 170 
Barney, W. Pope, Architect, Article, 
mue пу Houses, Swarthmore College, 
July 37-41 
Raster, W. Pops, Architect, Zantzinger, 
Borie and Medary, Associated. Pro- 
posed Building for the Philadelphia 


Art Alliance. Oct. 307 
Barragan, Luis, Architect, Mexican 
Villas. Sept. 162-164 


Barzaghi, Arthur J., Engineer. Article, 
Reinforced Concrete Arch Struc- 
ture, Sept. 199, 200 
Basement. Radcliffe College Lecture 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. Perry, Shaw 
and Hepburn, Architects. 
Oct. 245-247 
Bath Club, Miami Beach, Florida. 
Robert A. Taylor, Architect. 


Aug. 88-90 
Bath Houses 

Belmar, N. J. Stores in Conjunction 
with Swimming Pool and Bath 
House. Plan. Rudolph Kruger, 
Architect. Aug. 101 
Faber Park, Staten Island, & x 
Bath House and Swimming Pool. 
Sibley and Fetherston, Architects. 
Aug. 95, 96 

Jones Beach State Park, Long Island, 
N. Y. Bath House and Board Walk. 
Herbert A. Magoon, Architect. W. 
Earle Andrews, Engineer. Ate 102 


Southampton, Long Island Yi 
Near). Bath Houses, William 
Muschenheim, Architect: 

Aug. 93, 94 


Bathing Pavilion, Jones Beach State 


Park, Long Island, N. Y. Herbert A 
Magoon, rchitect, W. Earle An- 
drews, Engineer. Aug. 102 


Bathing Pavilion, Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago. Benjamin H. Marshall, Archi- 


tect. Aug. 97 
Bauhaus Dessau, Designers. Desk 
lamps of lacquered metal. Oct. 302 
Bayle, George F., Jr., House, Glens 


Falis, N. Y. Godwin. Thompson and 
Patterson, Architects, 
Nov. 314-318, 370 
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Bedroom, Remodeled House at Hamp- 
ton Bays, . Y William 
Muschenheim, Architect. 

Oct. Frontispiece, 277 

Bernhard, Lucian, Architect, Decorator 
and Designer. Oct. 48 (adv.) 

Berthin, Louis, Georges Doyon, Georges 
Nesterof, Paris. Mention, Columbus 
Memorial Competition. E 

Dec. 60 (adv.) 


Billstein, He A. M., House, Mountain 
Lake, Florida. a ome ty Abbott, 
АТАМ Кад, . 819, 321, 370 

Bissell, E. Perot. (Bissell and Sinkler, 
Architects.) Comment: Should Archi- 
tects Undertake Building Programs? 

Sept. 150 

Blanco, Luis Moya, and Joaquin Jaquero 
Palacios, Spain. Third Prize, Colum- 
bus Memorial Competition. 

Dec. 58 (adv.) 

Board Walk, Rockaway Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y. uly 45 

Board Walk and Bath House, Jones 
Beach State Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
Herbert A. Ma pon, Architect, W. 
Earle Andrews, ineer. Aug. 102 

Board Walk and Rel reshment Terrace, 
Jones Beach State Park, Long Island, 
М. Y. Herbert A. Magoon, Architect, 
W. Earle Andrews, ine Š 

g. 10 


Bonwit Teller Shop, Palm riw Fla. 
Percival, Goodman, Ine., Architects. 


July 3, 6 
Book Reviews 
Books on Sunlight Distribution. 
Deo, 454 
Recent Publications on Housing Re- 
viewed by C. Theodore Larson, 


Oct. 303-305 
Two Lectures on Architecture. Aug. 121 
Books on Housing, Earlier, 


Oct. 60, 62 (adv.) 
Bottiau, A., Sculptor. “Transportation” 
—plaque—Branch, Integrity nat 
во Philadelphia, Aug. 
s' School at Cranbrook, Mich Enel 
ariden Architect. Dee. 48 (adv.) 
Brace, Arthur. Article, начна the 
Cost of Small Houses. y Гр 70 
Brick Wall Construction Be Made 
Watertight?, Can. Article, by Dr. 
F. O. Anderegg. Sept. 201-214 
Brick work Details. Sept. 201-211 
Bridge, Marseilles, France. “ΠΕΣ 
uly 47 
Brinkman and Van der Vlugt, Archi- 
tects. House of C. H. Van der Leeuw, 
Rotterdam, Holland. July 47 
Oct. 290 
Browning, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, House, 
Greenwich, Conn. Frank J. Forster 
and R. A. Gallimore, Architects. 
Nov. 355-361, 372 
Buhl Foundation, The, Pittsburgh. 
Charles F. Lewis, Economist, Stein 
and Wright, Site Planning Consult- 
ants, Ingham and Boyd, Architects. 
Sept. 52 (adv.) 
Oct. 217-234 
Building Industry, Coordinated Leader- 
ship for the. Article by Michael A. 


Mikkelsen. Nov. 313, 314 
Building Program, Philadelphia Archi- 
tects Prepare A. Sept. 153, 154 
Building Programs? Should Virehiteoln 
Undertake. Sept. 149-151 
Building Trends Indicated by the 


Federal Census. 


Part 1. Article by Michael ^ Mik- 
kelsen. Aug. 141-144 
Part 2. Article by L. Seth. Schnit- 
man. Aug. 144, 

54, 58 (adv.) 

Part 3. Article by L. Seth Schnii- 
man. Sept. 215, 216, 
60-62 (adv.) 

Part 4. Article by L. Seth Schnit- 
man. Oct. 311, 312 

52, 54 (adv. 

Part 5. Article by L. Seth Schnit- 
man. Nov. 391, 392 

60 (adv.) 
Building Trends and Outlook, Article 
by L. Seth Schnitman. July 71, 72 
56, 58 (adv. 

Dec. 52, 54 (adv.) 
Bullard, Roger H., Architect. House ot 


L. Martin Richmond, Glen Head, Long 
Island, N. November Cover, 


330, 370 

Bullock's Wilshire Store (Interiors), 

Los Angeles, Calif. Jock D. Peters, 
Designer. 


July 20-26 


ο 


Cabana Sun Club, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. Robert A. Taylor, Architect. 
Aug. 91, 92 
Camp William Carey, Jamesport, Long 
Island, N. Y. Dormitory. Howard 
and Frenaye, Architects. 
August 108-110 
Can Brick Wall Construction Be Mage 
Watertight? Article by Dr. F. 
Anderegg. Sept. 201- 215 
Cape Cinema, Dennis, Mass. Rodgers 
and Poor, Architects, July 50 (adv.) 
Sept. 193, 194 
Carpenter, Paul, House, Bryn Athyn, 
Pa. Harold Thorp parawai, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 351-353, 372 
Carswell, Harold Thorp, Architect. 
House of Paul Carpenter, Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. Nov. 351-353, 372 
Cattle and Horse Barns. 
Estate of John W. Lawrence, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Alfred Hopkins. 


Architect. Nov. 374 
Estate of Herbert N. Straus, Red 
Bank, N. J. Alfred Hopkins and 
Associates, Architects. Nov. 378 


Cattle Barns, Design of. 
Theodore Larson. Nov. 375-379 

Chancel and Transept Containing Small 
Chapel. Mission Church of St. Giles, 
ο πως Philadelphia, Pa. Wilson 
Eyre and Mellvaine, Architects. 


Sept. 169 
Chapels 

Qe. III. Interior of Old Chapel 
from Crossing. First Unitarian 
Church. Denison B. Hull Sal: 

tect. Sept. 1 
Evanston, Ill. epa and C winter, 
Western Theological Seminary. 
Armstrong, Furst апа Tilton, 
Architects. July 8 


Stonehurst, Philadelphia, Pa. Chancel 
and  Transept containing Small 
Chapel. Mission Church of St. 
Giles, Wilson Eyre and Mcllvaine 
Architects. Sept. 163 

Charts for Determining Κο on 

Buildings. Dec. 446-452 

Check Desk, Small. Columbia-Tenth 
Branch of The Integrity Trust Com- 
penzi Philadelphia. Paul P. Cret, 
itect. А Aug. 86 
Christensen, J. C., Architect. Austin 
Senior High School, Chicago, lll. 


(General Science Room.) 
Sept. 66 (adv.) 
Churches 
Chicago, Ill. Eighteenth Church of 
Christ, Scientist. Charles Draper 


Faulkner, Architect. Sept. 176, 117 

Chicago, Hl. First Unitarian Church. 
Denison B. Hull, Architect. 

Sept. 171-115 

Hackensaek, N. J. First Presby- 

terian Church. E. Р. Mellon, 

Architect; W. Is Smith, Associate. 

Aug. 50 (adv.) 

Sept. 183-188 

Milwaukee, Wis. First hurch of 

Christ, Scientist. Charles Draper 

Faulkner, Architect. 
Sept. 181, 182 


Montclair, N. J. First Chureh of 
Christ, Scientist. Charles Draper 
Faulkner, Architect; C. Willard 
Wands, Associate Architect, 

Sept. 178-180 

Orange, N. J. First Presbyterian 

. E. P. Mellon, Architect; 
W. L. Bmith, Associate. 

Sept. 189-192 

Stonehurst, Philadelphia, Pa. Mis 

sion Church of St. Giles. Wilson 
Eyre and Mcllvaine, Architects. 

Sept. 165-170 

Western Springs, Ill. Congregationa] 

Church. George G. El 

tect. Nov. 52 (adv.) 

Dec. 416-418 

Cinema, Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Mass. 
Rodgers and Poor, Architects. 

July 50 (adv.) 
Sept. 193, 194 

Cireular Elevator Garage (Patented). 
William P. Allred, Jr., Architect, and 
F. E. Turner, Elevator mier. 

56, 58 (adv.) 

City Reclamation, m "Planning and. 
Comment by Eugene Н. Klaber, 
Architect. Oct. 231, 238 

Civic and TASA ing Center Proposed 
for Philadelphi: Oct. 307 

Clark, Cameron, Architect. 

Estate of Dean S. Edmonds, Green- 


field Hill, Fairfield, Conn. Stable. 
Nov. 384 

теме of Roger S. Sperry, Middle- 
bury, Conn. Nov. 341-345, 371 
Clarke, Gilmore D., Landscape Archi- 
tect, Ja Downer, Chief Engineer. 
Playlan Swimming Pool, Rye Beach. 
Westchester County Park System. 
New York. Aug. 99-101 


Clarke, Gilmore D., Landscape Archi- 
tect; O. J. Gette, Consulting Archi- 
tect. Suburban Pool in Tibbetts 
Brook ark, Westchester County 
Park System; New York. Aug. 98 


Classroom Lighting. School in Bernau, 
Germany, annes Meyer, Απο 
Oct. 295 
саланын, Lighting the. Article by 
H. L. Logan, Engineering Consultant 
» E 
Classrooms, Lighting in in Chicago. Com- 
ment by Ralph Yardley. 
Sept. 64, 66 (adv.) 
Classroom, More on Lighting the. 
Comment by George D. Coons, Con- 
sulting Architect, The State Educa- 
tion Department, Ж Oct. 308 
Clauss and Daub, Architects. 
A Standardized Filling Station Unit. 
Dec. 458 
House for AD. Johnson „ 
N. Mod 2 
Clock Tower of East Bathing "Pavilion, 
Jones Beach State Park, Long 


Island, N. Y. Herbert A. Magoon. 
5 W. Earle Andrews, En- 
Sinee Aug. 102 
Club, “Bath, Miami Beach, Florida. 
Robert A. Taylor, Architect. 


Aug. 88-90 

Club, Cabana Sun. Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. Robert A. Taylor, Architect. 

Aug. 91, 92 

Colgate, Henry A., Estate, New Vernon, 

Stable. Pearsall and Mills, 

Architects. Nov. 382 

Coliseum, Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 

Calif. J. and D. B. Parkinson, Archi- 

tects. Nov. 52 (adv.) 

Dec. 419-424 

College Lecture Hall, Radcliffe. 


College, Pennsylvania State. Charles 
Z. Klauder, Architect. 

Nov. n. (qux) 

Dec. 0-412 


Color Studies in Remodeling. William 
Muschenheim, Architect. 
Oct. Frontispiece, 275-277 


Columbus Memorial Competition 


Awards. Nov. 62, 64, 66, 68 (adv.) 
Dec. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64 (айу, ) 
Combine Milking Stalls. Nov. 379 


Community Development in Pittsburgh, 
Buhl Foundation. Ingham and Boyd, 
Architects. Clarence S, Stein and 
Henry Wright, Consultants. Charles 
F. Lewis, Director of Bin est 


Community 1 Unemployment 
and. Article by Michael A. Mikkel- 
sen. Oct. 235, ae 

Comparative Costs of a ily 
House. Dec. 443, 444 

Competition Awards, Columbus Me- 
morial. Nov. 62, 64, 66, 68 (adv. 

. . Dec. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64 (adv. 

Congregational Church іп Western 


Springs, III., A. George G. Elmslie, 
Architect, os 53 {46} ) 


Control Lenses. 
Conservatories, Greenhouses and. Ar- 
ticle by C. Theodore Larson. 
Nov. 387-390 
Conservatory 


Estate d William F. Ὥμκον near 
Wilmington, Del. William 
Martin, Architect, Nov, 388 

Tugenhat House, Brunn. Mies Van 
der Rohe, Architect. Nov. 390 

Construction Trends, Country House. 

Article by L. Seth Schnitman. 

Nov. 60, 62 (adv.) 
Coolidge and Hodgson, Architects. 

Surgical Amphitheater. 

Dec. 60 (adv.) 
Coons, George D., Consulting Architect. 

The State Education Department, 

N. Y. Comment, More on Lighting 

the Classroom. Oct. 308 

соратын уз Office Building, Chicago, 
ο πιά Granger and Bol- 
ect 


lenbacher, Are Oct. 306 
Cooper’s Cave, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Stairway. July 16 


Coordinated Leanerehin to for the Build- 
Nel Industry. Article NOM δι 
kelsen. ov. 313, 
Corbett, Harrison, and 6 
Raymond Hood and Fouilhoux; Rein- 


hard and Hofmeister, Architects. 
Radio City. Hanging Gardens (Ren- 
derings). Oct. 310 


Corbett, Harrison, and MacMurray, 
Rodgers and Poor, and W. K. Oltar- 
jeusky, New York City. Mention, 
Columbus Memorial Competition. 

Dec. 58 (adv.) 

Corridor, Apartment House and Junior 


League, Boston, Mass. Strickland, 
Blodget and Law, Architects. 
Oct. 253 


Cost Estimates of a 1-Family House, 
by Frank N. Goble, Inc, Building 
Contractors. Dee. 443, 444 

Cost of Small Houses, Estimating the. 
Article by Arthur Brace. July 56-70 

Cottage, Summer, of L. Corrin Strong, 
Gibson Island, Md. Alexander В. 
Trowbridge, Architect. 

Dec. Frontispiece, 425-430 


Country Estate, Service Buildings for 
the, Article by C. Theodore Larson. 
* Nov. 313-390 
Country House Construction "Trends. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman. 
Nov. 60, 62 (adv.) 
Court of Diana, Michigan Square 
Building, Chicago, Ill. olabird and 
Root, Architects. Oct. 260 
Cow Stalls, Estate e ien N. Straus, 
Red Bank, N. J. Aifred Hopkins and 
Associates, Architects. Nov. 311 
Create Suburban Neighborhoods. Com- 
ment by Eugene H. Klaber, Architect, 


July 42 

Creating Work in Muncie. Oct. 306 
Cret, Paul P., Architect. 

An Office Building and Pow in 

Philadelphia. 15-86 


Hall of Science, Chicago 1834 World's 
Fair. Oct, 308 
Cristo, G. R., Villa, Luadacazara, "Max- 

ico. Luis Barragan. Architect, 
Sept. 162-164 


Daylight, Excluding. Dec. 60 (adv.) 

Denaux, Interior Decorator; Jones, Fur- 

bringer and Jones, Architects. House 

E. Nickey, Memphis, Tenn. 
Nov. 322, 323, 370 
Dental Office Lighting Oct. 294 
Design of Squash Gerte 

Howard T. Fisher. Aug. 127-140 

Desk lamps of lacquered metal. De- 
signed by Bauhaus Dessau. 

Oct. 302 


Desmond, Thomas J., Landscape Archi- 
tect. Estate of Frederick Rentschler, 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Built Into Retainin Wall. 


Incinerator 
Nov. 383 


Details, Typical. uhl Foundation 
Housing Project, Рись, Ра. 
Oct. 229-231 


Development of United States Housing 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. July 60 
Diana Fountain, Carl Milles, Sculptor. 
Michigan Square Building, Chicago, 
III. olabird and Root, Architects. 
Oct. 259 
Dining Room and Hall, Remodeled 
House at Hampton Bays, L. L, N. 
William Muschenheim, Architect. 
Oct. 277 
nu Rooms, Apartment House and 
Junior League, ston, Mass. Strick- 
land, Blodget and Law, Architects. 
Oct. 255 
District Office, Warehouse and One-stop 
Filling Station in Detroit. Firestone 
Realty Company, Designers. 
Dec. 455-457 
Dog Ke Kennels, penus of. proce by n 
eodore Larson. Nov. 385, 
Dog апош Service Building with, 
State of P. Stevens, Greenwich, 
Conn. Suites Gregory, Architect. 
ov. 386 
Dormitory, Camp William Carey 
Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. How- 
ard and Frenaye, Architects. 
Aug. 108-110 
Dormitory Group, Men's, Pennsylvania 


State College, Charles Z. Klauder, 
Architect. Dec. 410 
Dormitories, Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Ill. Armstrong. 


Furst and Tilton, Architects. 


July 10, 11 

Downer, Jay, Chief Engineer, Gilmore 
Clarke, Landscape Architect, Play- 
land Swimming ool, Rye Beach. 


Westehester County Park System, 
New York. Aug. 99-101 
Dovon, Georges, Georges  Nesterof, 
Louis Berthin, Paris. Mention, Co- 
lumbus Memorial Competition. 
Dec. 60 (adv.) 
Dressing Room, Apartment House and 
Junior League, Boston, Mass. Strick- 
land, Blodget and Law, Аоста 
ct 
эгил Table, Summer House of С. 
Catalina Island. R. M 
Schindler, Architect. Sept. 161 
Dymaxion House, Model for. Designed 
by R. Buckminster Fuller. Oct, 282 


66218 E 


Earlier Books on Housin 
Oct. 60, 62 (adv.) 
Edmonds, Dean S., Estate, ‘Greenfield 
Hill, Fairfield, Conn. Stable. Came- 
ron Clark, Architect. Nov. 384 
Educational Research, School of, New 
York City. Page and Vogelgesang, 

Interior Architects. 

ec. Cover. 406, 407 
Eighteenth Church or Christ, Scientist, 
Chicago, Ill. Charles Draper Faulk- 


ner, Architect. Sept. 176, 177 
El Encanto Apartments, Palm Springs, 
Calif. Marshall P. Wilkinson, Archi- 
tect. Aug. 50 (adv.) 
Elevator Gere: e, Cireular (Patented). 
William P. Allred, Jr.. Architect, and 
F. E. Turner, Elevator Engineer. 
Oct. 56, 58 (adv.) 
Elevator Lobby, 500 Fitth Avenue, 


Y. С. Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, 
Are hitects. Oct, 274 


Ellington, Douglas, Asheville, N. C. 
Mention, Columbus Memorial Compe- 
tition, Dee. 58 (adv.) 
Elmslie, George G., Architect. Congre- 
1 Church at Western Springs, 
Nov. 52 (adv.) 
Dec. 416-418 
Engineers to Speed Up Public Works. 
Dec. 60 (adv.) 
Entrance Detail, Eighteenth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Chicago, Ill. Charles 
Draper Faulkner, Architect, 
Sept. 177 
Eo rar 220-224 Sullivan Street, New 
"City. Hemodeled by Thomas 
Williams Dec. 435 
Entrance Hall, House of Mrs. Kate M. 
Greppin, Los Angeles, Calif. Маг- 
shall Рр, Wilkinson, Builder. 
Noy. 339 
Entrance Lobby, Columbia-Tenth 
Branch of The Integrity Trust Com- 
pany, 3 Paul кү Cret, 
Architect, ug. 19 
Entrance Lobby, 500 Fifth Tubos 
N. Y. C. Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, 
Architects, Oct. 273 


Entrance to Tower, First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Ill. Denison B, 
Hull, Architect. Sept. 173 

Escalators, Stairways, Ramps. Article 
by A. Lawrence Kocher apd Albert 
Frey. July 43-48 

Estates 


Colgate, Henry A., New Vernon, N. J. 
Stable. Pearsall and Mills, Archi- 


tects. Nov. 382 
Edmonds, Dean &, Greenfield Hill, 
Fairfield, Conn. Stable. Cameron 


Clark, Architect. Nov. 384 
Knox, Seymour, Aiken, 8. C. Stable. 
Peabody, Wilson and Brown, archi- 
tects. Nov. 380 
Langhorne Gibson, Bedford, N. Y. 
Stable. Peabody, 
Brown, Architects. Nov. 373, 381 
Lawrence, John W., near Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Cattle and Horse Barns. Àl- 
fred Hopkins, Architect. Nov, 374 
Raskob, William F., near Wilming- 
ton, Del, Conservatory. E. William 
Martin, Architect, Nov. 388 
Rentschler, Frederick, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Incinerator Built into 
Retaining Wall. Thomas J, Des- 
mond, Landscape Architect. 
Nov. 383 
Stevens, R. P., Greenwich, Conn. 
Service Building with Dog Ken- 
nels, Julius Gregory, Architect. 
Nov, 386 
Straus, Herbert N., Red Bank, N. J. 
Cow. Stalls, Alive Hopkins and 
Associates, Architects, 
Nov, 377, 378 
Estimating the Cost of Small Houses. 
Article by Arthur Brace, July 56-70 
Exeluding Daylight. Dec. 60 (adv.) 
Exhibition Room, Nirosta Produets As- 
sociation, Rodgers and Poor, Archi- 
tects, F July 27 


Faculty Houses, Swarthmore College, 
Pa. Article by W. Pope parner, 


Architect, July ΣΙ 
Farquhar, Malcolm, House, ennett 

Square, Pa. E. William Martin, 

Architect., Nov. 324, 325, 370 
Faulkner, Charles Draper, Architect. 


2H hteenth Church of Christ, Relion: 


tist, Chicago, Ill. Sept. 176, 17 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 

Montclair, N. J. Sept. 178-180 
Fourth Church of Christ, Scientist, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Sept. 181, 182 


Faulkner, Waldron, Architect; Hamil- 
ton, Fellows and Nedved, Associated. 


Avery Coonley School, Downers 
Grove, III. Nov. 52 (adv.) 
Dec. 401-405 
Federal 941 Building Trends Indi- 
cated by t 
Part 1. Article by Michael A. Mik- 
kelsen. Aug. 141-144 
Part 2. Article bv L. Seth Schnit- 
man. Aug. 144, 54, 58 (adv.) 
Part 3. Article by L. Seth Schnit- 
man. Sept. 215, 216 
60-62 (adv.) 
Part 4. Article by L. Seth Schnit- 
man, Oct. 311, 312 
52, 54 (ady.) 
Part 5. Article by L. Seth schalt 
man. Nov. 391. 392, 60 (ady.) 
Fee or Lump Sum? Comment by John 
Graham. Sept. 68 (adv.) 
Field, F. V., House, Hartford, ren 
Model Howe and Lescaze, Archi- 
tects. 368, 372 


Feinberg & Price Shoe Shop, New York 
City. Walter F. March, Architect. 
July 28, 29 
Ferris, Dakin Bennett. Article, A Fifth 
Avenue Office Building. Oct. 267-274 
Fifth Avenue Office Building, A. 
Article by Dakin Bennett Ferris. 
Stati (anes tone District 
Fillin ation one-stop stric 
Office and Warehouse in Detroit. 
Firestone Realty Company, Design- 
ers. Dec. 455- 


Filling Station Unit, A Standardized. 
^d 


pes ned by Clauss and Daub, Archi- 
Dec. 458 

кї өрсө, House of James Р. Mackel, 
Gainsborough Heath, San Marino, 
Calif. Douglas Hull McLellan, Ar- 
chitect, Nov. 341 
Firestone Realty Company, Designers. 
A Multiple Service Auto Station in 


Detroit. Dee. 455-457 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Montelair, N. А Charles Draper 
Faulkner, Architect; C. Willard 


Wands, Associate Architect. 
Sept. 178-180 
First Presbyterian Church, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. E. P. Mellon, Architect; 
W. La Smith, Associate. 
Aug. 50 (adv.) 
pt 183- 183 
First Presbyterian Church, Orange, 
N. J. E. P. Mellon, Architect. W. L: 
Smith, Associate. Sept. 189-192 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Denison B. Hull, Architect. 
Р Sept. 171-175 
Fisher, Howard T., Architect. 
Ar ticle, A Rapid Method for Deter- 
mining Sunlight on Buildings. 
Dec. 445-452 
Article, Design of Squash Courts. 
Aug. 127-140 
Designer, Horseshoe Ranche, палов. 
Wyo. July 18, 
Five-Koom House For a Cost of $4, 500, 
Article by G. F. Marlowe, Archi- 
tect. Dec. 442, 443 
Paweling, Ralph C., Architect. House 
of N. Stockwell, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Nov. 331-333, 371 
Fooshee and Cheek, Architects, A 
Model Shopping Village in Texas. 
Sept. 197, 189 
Forster, Frank J., and R. A. Gallimore, 
Architects. House of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Browning, Greenwich, Conn, 
Nov, 355-361, 372 
George G. Architect. One- 
Family House. Plans. Dec. 443, 444 
Fountain, Diana. Carl Milles, Sculptor. 
Hon zan Square Building, Chicago, 
olabird and Hoot, Architects. 
Oct. 259 
Fourth Church of Christ, Scientist, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Charles Draper Faulk- 
ner, Architect, Sept. 181, 182 
French Windows and Balcony, House of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Browning, 
Greenwich, Conn, Frank J. Forster 
R. A. Gallimore, Architects, 
Nov. 357 
Frey, Albert, and A. Lawrence Kocher. 


Foster, 


Article, Stairways, Ramps, jsca- 
lators. July 43-48 
Fuller, n. Buckminster, Designer. 
Model] for Dymaxion House. 

Oct. 282 
Furbringer, M. H. (Director, The 
American Institute of Architects, 
Gulf States Division.) Comment, 


Should Architects Undertake Build- 
ing Programs? Sept. 151 


G 


Gallimore, R. A., and Frank J. Forster, 
Architects. House of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Browning. Greenwich, Conn. 

Nov. 355-361, 372 

Garage, House of Dr. A. M, Billstein, 
Mountain Lake, Florida. Franklin 
Abbott, Architect. Nov. 321, 

Garden Court, 220-224 Sullivan Street, 
New York City. Thomas Williams, 
Architect. А Dec. 436 

Gardens of Radio City, Hanging (Ren- 

erings). Reinhard and Hofmeister; 
Corbett, Harrison and MacMurray; 
Raymond Hood and Fouilhoux, Archi- 
tects. Oct. 310 

Gardner, H. A. Director, Institute of 
Paint and Varnish Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. How Paints Should Be 
Guaranteed, Oct. 54 (adv.) 

Gauthier, Maurice, Theo, Lescher, Paul 
Andrieu, O. Zavaroni, Paris. Fourth 
Prize, Columbus Memorial Competi- 
tion. Dec. 58 (adv.) 

Gette, O. J., Consulting Architect, Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Landscape Architect. 


Suburban Pool in Tibbets Brook 
Park, Westchester County Park 
System, New York. ug. 98 


Glass Panels, Illuminated, by Edgar 
Miller. Michigan Square Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Holabird and Root, 
Architects. Oct. 260 

Gleave, J. I., Nottingham, England. 
Winning Design Columbus Memorial. 


Dec, 56 (adv.) 
Goble, Frank N., Inc, Buildin Con- 
tractors, Cost Estimates of a 1-Fam- 
ily House. Dec. 443-444 
Godwin, Thompson and Patterson, 
Architects. House of George F. 
Bayle, Jr., Glens Falls, Y: 
Nov. 314-318, 370 


Goodman, Percival, Inc, Architects. 
Bonwit Teller Shop, ‘Palm Beach, 
Fla. July 3, 6 


аңда. Shop for Sommers, mo New 
Yo July 2-5 
Grade ‘School in Husum, Copenhagen. 
Edward Thomsen and Fritz Celene. 
Architects. Dec. 408, 409 
Graham, John, Architect. Comment, 
Fee or Lump Sum? Sept. 68 (adv.) 
Grand Central Station, New кик РЧ: 
шу 45 

απο i and Conservatories. Ar- 


ticle by C. Theodore Larson. 
Nov. 387-390 
Gregory, Julius, Architect. Estate of 


Н. P. Stevens, Greenwich, Conn, Sery- 
ice Building ‘with Dog Kennels. 

Nov. 386 

Greppin, Mrs, Kate M. House, Los An- 

eles, Calif. Marshall P. Wilkinson, 

ΠΝ Nov. 337-340, 371 
Gropius, W., Architect, Gymnasium. 

285 


Oct. 
Group Planning and our. Reclamation. 


Comment by Eugene Klaber, Ar- 
chitect. Oct. 237, 238 

Gymnasium, W. Gropius, Architect. 
Oct. 285 


Hall, House of W. E. Nickey, Memphis, 
Tenn, Jones, Furbringer and Jones, 
Architects; Denaux, Interior Decora- 
tor. Nov. 322 

Hall, Main, Pennsylvania State College, 


Charles Z. Klauder, Architect. 
Dee, 411 
Hay and Dining Room, Remodeled 
se at Hampton Bays, L. | N. Y. 


Hou 
William Muschenheim, Architect. 

Oct. 211 

Hall and Living Room. Remodeled 

House at Hampton Bays, L. L, N. Y. 
William Muschenheim, Architect. 


Осі. 216 

Hall of Science, Chicago 1933 World's 
Fair. Paul P. Cret, Architect. 

Oct. 308 

Hamilton, Fellows and Nedved, Asso- 


ciated; Waldron Faulkner, Architect. 
Avery _Coonley School, Downers 
Grove, Ill. Nov. 52 (adv.) 

Dec. 401-405 


Hanging Gardens of Radio City. (Ren- 
derings) Reinhard and Hofmeister; 
Corbett, Harrison and MacMurray; 
Raymond Hood and Fouilhoux, Ar- 
ганч, Oct. 310 

Hannell, M. S., Designer and Owner, 
Article, * Week - End House and Stu- 
dio. July 32-36 

Hardt Office Building and Columbia- 
Tenth Branch of The Integrity Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Paul P. Cret, 
Architect. Aug. 15-86 

Herman, John J., House, Orchard Park, 
N. Y. Hudson and Hudson, Architects. 

July 13, 14 

"done Underpass for Pedestrians, 

ones Beach State Park, Long Island, 
N. Y. Herbert A. Magoon, Architect, 

W. Earle Andrews, Engineer, 
Aug. 102 

Holabird and Root, Architects. 

House of Edward P. ος Chicago, 
ΤΙ. er Frontispiece 
Michigan Square Bui ding, CHES 
11. Oct. 257-262 
Dec. 48 (adv.) 

Otis Elevator Company Offices, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Oct. 263-266 
Research and Engineering Building. 
A. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Dec, 459-462 

Holden, L. C, апа R. D. Stott, Archi- 
tects, 

Airport, Washington, D. C. Aug. 116 
Airport Swimming Pool, Washington, 
D. C. Aug. 107 

Holm, K. Lónberg-. See under Linberg- 

Holm. 


Hotes, Warren 8. Company, Archi- 
ects. 
Lincoln Consolidated School, Ypsi- 


lanti, Mich. Unit Construction in 

School Planning. Dec. 398-400 

Home Building and Home Ownership, 

The President's Conference on. Ar- 
ticle by Michael A. Mikkelsen. 

Dec. 463, Ἢ 

68, 70, 72 (adv.) 

Hood, Raymond and bdo: Rein- 

hard and Hofmeister; Corbett, Harri- 


son and MacMurray. Architects. 
Radio City Hanging Gardens (Ren- 
derings). Oct. 310 


Hopkins, Alfred, Architect. 
state of John W. Lawrence, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cattle and Horse 
Barns. Nov. 374 

Неркин, Alfred, and Associates, Archi- 

tects. 
Estate of Herbert N. Straus, Red 
Bank, N. J. Cow Stalls. 


Noy. 377, 378 
Horse Stables, Design of. an by 
С. Theodore Larson. 380-383 


Horesehos Ranche, Dayton, Wyo, How- 
d T. Fisher, Designer. July 18, 19 
Hospital, Moxley's Dog and Cat. Hoi- 
ly wood, Calif. Sept. 195, 196 


Hospital, New York Polyclinic Medical 
School and. Roof Terrace for Con- 
valescents. Oct. 309 

Piquet and Studio, A Week-End. Article 

by V. M. 8. Hannell, Designer and 
Owner. July 32-36 

Household Use, New Devices for. Ar- 
ticle by Gayne T. К. Norton. 

July 58, 60, 62, 64, 66 (adv.) 

Houses. 


A 5-Room House For a Cost of $4,200. 
Article by G. F. Marlowe, Archi- 
tect. Dec. 442, 443 

Brunn. Tugenhat House. Conserva- 
MP Miss Van der Hohe, Archi- 

Nov. 390 

ney Ану, Pa. House of Paul Car- 
penter. Harold en Carswell 
Architect. Nov. 351-353, 373 
Catalina island, Summer House of 
. Wolfe. R. M. Schindler, Ar- 
chitect. Sept. 157-161 

Chicago, Ill. House of Edward P. 
Russell, Holabird and Root, Archi- 
tects. Sept. Frontispiece 

Comparative Costs of a -Family 
Don». Designed by George G. Fos- 
te Dec. 443, 444 

Country House Construction Trends. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman. 

Nov. 60, 62 (adv.) 

Earlier Books on Housing. 

Oct. 60, 62 (adv.) 
канишна the Cost of Small Houses. 
Article by Arthur Brace. July 56-70 

Pagulty i Houses, Swarthmore νην 
Pa. Article by W. 
Architect. July 37- 

Furnesville, Ind. Week-End Hesse 
and Studio. V. M. 8. Hannell, De- 
signer and Owner, July 32-36 

Gainsborough Heath, San arino, 
Calif. House of James P. Mackel. 
Douglas Hull McLellan, Architect. 

Nov. Frontispiece, 346-348, 37) 

Gibson Island, Md. Summer Cottage 
of L. Corrin Strong. Alexander Н. 
Trowuridige, Architect. 

Jec, Frontispiece, 425-430 

Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y. House 
of L. Martin μαμα. Roger H. 
Bullard, Architect. 

Nov. Cover, 330, 370 

Glens Falls, N. Y. House of George 
F. Bayle, Jr. Godwin, Thompson 
and Patterson, Architects. 

Nov. 314-318, 370 

Greenwich, Conn, House of Mr. and 
Mrs, Gilbert Browning. Frank J. 
Forster and R. A. Gallimore, Archi- 
tects. Nov. 355-361, 372 

Hampton Bays, 8 island, N. Y. 
Remodeled House. William Musch- 
enheim, Architect. Aug. 50 (adv.) 

Oct. Frontispiece, 275-277 

Hartford, Conn. House for F. V. 
Field. Model Howe and Lescaze, 
Architects. Nov. 368, 372 

House Costs Found Excessive. Dec. 
60 (adv.) 

Huntleigh Village, St. Louis County, 
Mo. House of Beverly Jones. Study 
and Farrar, Architects. 

Nov. 354, 372 

Kennett Square, Pa. House of Mal- 
colm Farquhar. E. William Martin, 
Architect, Nov. 324, 325, 370 

Los Angeles, Calif. House of Mrs. 
Kate M. Gre ipto. Marshall P. Wil- 
kinson, Buil Nov. 331-340, 371 

Los Angeles, Calif. House of N. Y. 
Stockwell. Ralph ο. Flewelling, 
Architect, Nov. 331-333, 371 

Los Angeles, Calif. House of John 
Wagner, H. C. Newton and R. D. 
Murray, Architects. 

Nov. 349, 350, 371 

House of N. Paul 


Pope vw κ κ 


Meadowbrook, Pa. 


Kenworthy. Carl ж; „ AP Ar- 
chitect. 329, 370 
Memphis, Tenn. uo of W. E. 
Nickey. Jones, Furbringer and 


Jones, Architects; Denaux, Interior 
Decorator; W. C. Lestor Landscape 
Architect. Nov. 323, 370 
Middlebury, Conn. AGR: of Roger 
S. Sperry. Cameron Clark. Archi- 
tect. Nov. 341-345, 371 
Model for a πγγγτ House. Designed 
by R. Buckminster Fuller, Oct, 282 
Models, Columbus Memorial. 
Dec. 56, 58, 60 (adv.) 
Mountain Lake, Florida. House of 
Dr. A, M. Billstein. Franklin Ab- 
bott, Architect. Nov. 319-321, 370 
New England Division. House De- 
Signed for Architects Small House 
Service Bureau. Plans. Dec. 442 
Norfolk, Va. Development of United 
States Housing ως 
uly 
Orehard Park, N. Y., House of John 
J. Herman. Hudson and Hudson, 
Architects. 


July 13, 14 

Orchard Park, М, Y. House of 
Chauncey F. Hudson. Hudson and 
Hudson, Architects. July 15, 16 
Paoli, Pa. House for Arthur Peck. 
Model. Howe and Lescaze, Archi- 
tects. Nov. 369, 372 


Pasadena, Calif., House of Lester G. 
Bele win, Reginald D. Johnson, Ar- 
chite Nov. 334-336, 371 

Piedmont, Calif., House of Raymond 
A. Willson. Frederick H. Reimers, 
Architect. July 1i 

Pinehurst, N. C., House for Mrs. John- 
son. Model. Clauss and Daub, Ar- 


chitects. Nov. 362, 372 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Buhl Foundation 
Community Development. Ingham 


and Boyd, Architects. Clarence 8. 

Stein and Henry Wright, Consult- 

ants, Charles F. Lewis, Director of 

Project. Sept. 52 (adv.) 

y Oct. 217-234 

Recent Publications on Housing. Re- 
viewed by C. Theodore Larson. 

Oct. 303-305 

Riverdale, N. Y. €, House of Dr. J. 

M. Schweitzer. R. C. Weinberg, Ar- 

chitect. July 56, 65, 70 

Rotterdam, Holland, House of C. H. 


Van der Leeuw, Stair. Brinkman 
and Van der Vlugt, Architects. 

July 47 

Oct. 290 

Small Suburban House, A. Model 


Joseph Urban, Architect. 
Nov. 363, 364, 372 
Southampton, Lon Island, P Xu 
House of Lucien Tyng. Peabody, 
Wilson and Brown, Architects. 
Nov. 365-367, 372 
The Architect and the Small House. 
Article by William Stanley Parker, 
Architect. Sept. 155-157 
урем Small Houses Built from 
tock Plans Provided Through the 
Cooperative Effort of Architects. 
Sept. 152 
What Does the Architect Know about 
Small House Costs? Article by 
Henry Wright, Architect. 
Dec. 431-434 
Houses, Swarthmore College, Faculty. 
Article by W. Pope Barney, Architect. 
Ë July 37-41 
Housing, Earlier Books on. 
: Oct. 60, 62 (adv.) 
Housing, Recent Publications on. Re- 
viewed by C. Theodore Larson. 
Oct. 303-305 
How Paints Should Be Guaranteed. 
Comment by H. A. Gardner, Director, 
Institute of Paint and Varnish Re- 
search, Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 54 (adv.) 
Howard, John Galen (An Appreciation). 
Obituary by William C. Hays. 
Oct. 218 
Howard and Frenaye, Architects. Camp 
William Carey, Jamesport, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. Dormitory. Aug. 108. 110 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 


House for F. V. Field. Hartford, 
Conn. Model. Noy. 368, 372 
House for Arthur Peck, Paoli, Pa. 
Model. Nov. 369, 372 


Hudson, Chauncey F., House, Orchard 
Park, N. Y. Hudson and Hudson, Ar- 
chitects. July 15, 16 

Hudson and Hudson, Architects. 
House of John J. Herman. Orchard 


Park, N. Y. uly 13, 14 
House of Capes F. Hudson, Or- 
chard Park, Ў: July 15, 16 
Hull, Denison B., or ey First Uni- 


tarian Church, Chicago, III. 
Sept. 171-175 
Hyde, Arthur K. (Stratton and Hyde, 
Architects.) Comment: Should Archi- 
teets Undertake Building Programs? 
I Sept. 151 


Illuminated Glass Panels by Edgar 
lier. Michigan Square Building. 
Chicago, Ill. Holabird and Root, Ar- 
chitects. Oct. 260 
Incineration, Article by C. Theodore 
Larson. Nov. 383, 384 
Incinerator Built into Retaining Wall. 
Estate of Frederick Rentschler, West 
Hartford, Conn. Thomas J. Desmond, 
Landseape Architect. Nov. 383 
Ingham and Boyd Architects; Clarence 
S. Stein and Henry Wright, Consult- 
ants: Charles F. Lewis, Director of 
Project. Buhl Foundation Commun- 

ity Development in Pittsburgh. 
Sept. 52 (adv.) 


Oct. 306 

Integrity Trust салу, Philadelphia. 
Hardt Office Building and Columbia- 
Tenth Branch of the. Paul P. Cret. 
Architect. Aug. 75-86 
Interior of Front Entrance, First Uni- 


tarian Chureh, Chicago, Ill. Denison 

B. Hull, Architect. Sept. 174 
J 

James, P. Leonard, Architect. Swim- 


ming Pool, Lake Louise, Canada. 
Aug. 106 
Johnson, Mrs, House, Pinehurst, N. С. 
Model. Clauss and Daub, Architects. 
Nov. 362, 312 


Johnson, Reginald D., Architect. House 


G. Baldwin, Pasadena, Calif. 

Nov. 334-336, 371 

Jones Beach State Park, Long Island, 

N. Y. Herbert A. Magoon, Architect; 
W. Earle Andrews, ی‎ T 


of Lester 


ов. 102-105 
Jones, Beverly, House, Hunt eigh Vil- 
lagë, St. Louis County, Mo. Study ana 
Farrar, Architects. Nov. 354, 372 
Jones, Furbringer and Jones, Archi- 
tects; W. C. Lester, Landscape Archi- 


tect; Denaux, Interior Decorator. 
House of W. E. Nickey, Memphis, 
Tenn. Nov. 322. 323, 370 
Junior League of Boston, Apartment 


House and. Strickland, Blodget and 
Law, Architects. Sept. 52 (adv.) 
Oct. 249-256 


K 


Kennels, Design of Dog. Article by C. 
Theodore Larson. Nov. 385, 386 
Kent, Rockwell and J. Malzenar. Screen 
and Mural, Cape Cinema, Dennis, 
Mass. Rodgers and Poor, Architects. 
Sept. 194 
Kenwood Mills, Inc. Store in Michigan 
Square Building, Chicago, Ill. Hola- 
bird and Root, Architects. 
Dec. 48 (adv.) 


Kenworthy, N. Paul, House, Meadow- 


brook, . Carl A. Ziegler, Archi- 
tect, Nov. 326-329, 310 
Kitchen, House of Roger S. Sperry, 
Middlebury, Conn. Cameron Clar 
Architect. Nov. 345 


Klaber, Eugene H., Architect. 

Comment—Create Suburban Neigh- 
borhoods. July 42 
Comment—Group Planning and City 
Reclamation. Oct. 237, 238 
Klauder, Charles Z. Architect. Penn- 
sylvania State College. Nov. 52 (adv.) 
Dec. 410-412 
Kocher, A. Lawrence and Albert Frey. 
Article, Stairways, Ramps, Escala- 
tors. July 43-48 
Kohn, Robert D. (President, The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects.) Com- 
ment: Should Architects Undertake 
Building Programs? Sept. 149 
Knox, Seymour, Estate, Aiken, S. C. 
Stable. Peabody, Wilson and Brown, 
Architects, Nov. 380 
Kruger, Rudolph, Architect. Stores in 
Conjunction with Swimming Pool and 

Bath House, Belmar, N. J. Plan. 
Aug. 101 


L 


La Beaume, Louis. (La Beaume and 
Klein, Architects.) Comment: Should 
Architects Undertake Building Pro- 
grams? Sept. 150 

Laboratory, Social Science, Lincoln 
Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Warren S. Holmes Company, Archi- 
tects. Dee. 400 

Lamps of lacquered metal, Desk. De- 
signed by Bauhaus Dessau. Oct. 302 

Lapghorne Gibson Estate, Bedford, N. 
Y. Stable. Peabody, Wilson and 


Brown, Architects. Nov. 373, 381 
Larson, С eodore. Article, Service 
Buildings for the Country Estate. 
Nov. 313-390 


Book Reviews—Recent Publications 
on Housing Oct. 303-305 
Lawrence, John W., Estate, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Cattle and Horse Barns. 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect. Nov. 374 
Le Corbusier and P. Jeanneret, Archi- 
tects. 
Villa, Garches, France, gtatrwa aT; РА 
uly 
Villa, Poissy, France, Ramp. Jur 45 
Stairway, July 46 
Leeture Hall, Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Perry, Shaw and Hep- 
burn, Architects. Oct. 239-248 
Lecture Hall, School of Educational 
Research, New York City. Page and 
Vogelgesang. Interior Architects. 
Dec. Cover, 406 
Leeture Room, Radcliffe College 'Lec- 
ture Hall, Cambridge, Mass. Perry, 
Shaw and Hepburn, Architects. 
Oct. 245-247 
Lench, Charles H., Architect. Apart- 
ments. July 49 
Lenses, Control. Oct. 293 
Lescher, Theo. Paul Andrieu, O. Zava- 
roni, Maurice Gauthier, Paris. Fourth 
Prize, Columbus Memorial Competi- 
tion. Dec. 58 (adv.) 
Lester, W. C., Landscape Architect; 
Jones, Furbringer and Jones, Archi- 


tects; Denaux, Interior Decorator. 
House of W. E. Nickey, Memphis, 
Tenn. Nov. 322, 323, 370 


Lewis, Charles F., Economist. Article, 
A Moderate Rental Housing Project 
in Pittsburgh. Oct. 217-234 

Library, School of Educational Re- 
search, New York City. Page and 
Vogelgesang, Interior AOS 40 

ec. 


Library epar Lincoln Consolidated 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren 8. 
Holmes Company, Architects. 

Dec, 399 


aight the Classroom. Article by 
iL. L. gan, uu | Consult- 
ant, uly 54, 55 
Lighting Classrooms in 'hicago. 
omment by Ralph W. Yardley. 
Sept. 64, 66 (adv.) 
More on Lighting the "lassroom. 
Comment by George D. Coons, Con- 
sulting Architect, The State Edu- 
cation Department, N. Y. Oct. 308 
Trends in Lighting. Article by K. 
Lónberg-Holm and L. H. Logan. 
Oct. 279-302 
Lightweight Materials to be Described 
in Government Reports. Dec. 62 (adv.) 
Lincoln Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Warren S. Holmes Company. 
Architects. Dec. 398-400 
Living Room, House of Roger 8. U. 
Middlebury, Conn. Cameron lark, 
Architect. Nov. 343 
Living Room, Summer Cottage of L. 
Corrin Strong, Gibson Island, Md. 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, Architect. 
Dec. 428, 429 


Li htag. 


Living Room anā Hall, Remodeled 
House at Hampton Bays, L. L, N. Y. 
William Muschenheim, Architect. 

Oct. 276 

Loan Bank Plan, The. Dec. 62 (adv.) 

Lobby, Main, Research and Engineer- 
ing Building, A. O, Smith Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Holabird and 
Root, Architects. Dec. 460 

Lobby, Otis Elevator Company Offices, 
Chicago, Ill. Holabird and Root, Ar- 


chitects. Oct. 263 
Logan, H. L, Engineering Consultant. 
rticle, Lighting the lassroom. 

July 54, 55 


Logan, H. L., and K. Lónberg-Holm. 
Article, Trends in Lighting. 
Oct. 219-302 
Loggia, House of Lester G. Baldwin, 
Pasadena, Calif. Reginald D. John- 
son, Architect, Nov. 336 
Loggia, House of Dr. A. M. Billstein, 
Mountain Lake, Florida. Franklin 
Abbott, Architect. Nov. 320 
Lonberg-Holm, K., and H. L. Logan. 
Article, Trends in Lighting, 
Oct. 279-302 
Los Angeles Coliseum, Lòs Angeles, 
Calif. J. and D. B. ΗΝ ФЕР 
tects. ov. š adv. 
Dec. 419-421 
Lounge, Apartment House and Junior 
League, Boston, Mass. Strickland, 
Blodget and Law, Architects. Oct, 250 
Lounge Room, Research and Engineer- 
ing Building, A. O, Smith Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Holabird and 
Root, Architects, Dec. 461 
Low Rental Apartment Group, A. De- 
signed by Norman N. ce. 
Dec. 440, 441 


Lynch, Edgar and Donald Nelson, Chi- 
cago, III. Second Prize, Columbus 
Memorial Competition. Dec. 56 (adv.) 


M 


McLellan, Douglas Hull, Architect. 
House of James P. Mackel, Gains- 
borough Heath, San Marino, Calif. _ 

Nov. Frontispiece. 346-348, 371 

Mackel, James P., House, Gainsborough 
Heath, San Marino, Calif. Douglas 
Hull MeLellan, Architect. ج‎ 

Nov. Frontispiece, 346-348, 371 

Magoon. Herbert A., Architect; W. Earle 
Andrews, Engineer. Jones Beach 
State Park, Long Island, N. Y. 

Aug, 102-105 

Malzenar, J. and Rockwell Kent. 
Screen and Mural, Cape Cinema, Den- 
nis, Mass. Rodgers and Poor, Archi- 
teets. Sept. 194 

March, Walter F., Architect. Feinberg 
& Price Shoe Shop, New Tore si do 

uly , 

Marlowe, G. F., Architect. Article, A 

5-Room House For a Cost of $4,200. 
Dec. 442, 443 

Marshall, Benjamin H., Architect, Bath- 
ing Pavilion, Lincoln Park, Catena, 

ug. 

Martin, E. William, Architect. 

Estate of William F. Raskob, near 
Wilmington, Del. Conservatory. 

Malcolm F. h ή 

House of Malcolm Farquhar. Kennett 

Square, Pa. ` Nov. 324, 325, 370 

Masonic Temple, Planning the Small. 
Article by Carroll E. Welch, Archi- 


tect. July 51-53, 55 
Masten, J. Kendall, Architect. Roof 
Terrace, Joseph M. Masten, Beach 


House, La Jolla, Calif. Aug, 107 
Masten, Joseph M, Beach House, La 
Jolla, Calif., Roof Terrace. J. Kendall 
Masten, Architect. Ang. 107 
Mayer, Charles, Consulting Engineer. 

Office Building, New York City. 
July 30, 31 


Medori, Pippo, Rome, Mention, Colum- 
bus Memorial Competition. 
Dec. 58 (adv.) 
Mellon, E. P., Architect. 
First Presbyterian Church, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Aug. 50 (adv.) 
Sept. 183-185 
First Presbyterian Church, Grange, 
N. J, Sept. 189-192 
Men's Dormitory Group, Pennsylvania 
State College, Charles Z. Klauder, 
Architect. Dec. 410 
Mexican Villas, Plates, Luis Barragan, 
Architect. Sept. 162-164 
a Hannes, Architect. School in 
Bernau, Germany. (Classróom Light- 
ing.) Oct. 295 
Michigan Square Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Holabird and Root, Architect. 
Oct. 251-262 


Dec. 48 (adv.) 
Mikkelsen, Michael A. 
Article, A Problem of the Architee- 
tural Profession. Sept. 147, 148 
Article, Building Trends Indicated by 
the Federal Census. Part I. 
Aug. 141-144 
Article, Coordinated Leadership for 
the Building Industry. Nov. 313, 314 
Article, The President's Conference 
on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership Dec. 463, 464 
66, 68, 70, 72 (adv.) 
Article, Unemployment and Commun- 
ity Nl Oct. 235, 236 
Milking Stalls, Combine. Nov. 379 
Miller, ios inated Glass Pan- 
els. Michigan Square Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. olabird and Root, Archi- 
tects. Oct. 260 
Milles, Carl, Sculptor. Diana Fountain 
Michigan Square Building, Chicago. 
III. Holabird and Root, Architects. 
Oct. 259 
Mineral Industries Building, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Charles `7. 
Klauder, Architect. Dec. 412 
Mission Church of St. Giles, Stonehurst, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wilson Eyre and 
Mellvaine, Architects. Sept. 165-170 
Model Shopping Village in Texas, A. 
Fooshee and Cheek, Architects. 
Sept. 197, 198 
Models. 


A Small Suburban House. Joseph 
Urban, Architect. Nov. 363, 364, 372 
Buhl Foundation Housing Project, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Ingham and Boyd, 
Architects; Stein and Wright, Site 
Planning Consultants; Charles F. 
Lewis, Economist. Oct. 
Dymaxion House, Designed by R. 
Buckminster Fuller. Oct. 282 
House for F. V. Field, Hartford, 
Conn. Howe and Lescaze, Archi- 
tects. Nov. 368, 372 
House for Mrs. Johnson, Pinehurst, 
N. C. Clauss and Daub, Architects. 
Nov. 862, 372 
House for Arthur Peck, Paoli, Pa. 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 
Nov. 369, 372 
Moderate Rental Housing Project in 
Pittsburgh, A. Article by Charles F. 
Lewis. Oct, 217-234 
Moore, Charles, and Company Depart- 
ment Store, Perth, Australià. Escala- 
tors. July 48 
More on танне the Classroom. Com- 
ment by George D. Coons, Consulting 
Architect, The State Education De- 
partment, N. Y, Oct. 308 
Motion Picture Theater for a Suburban 
Town in New York, A. Joseph Urban, 
Architect. Article by Irvin L. Scott. 
Aug. 111-114 
Movie Theater, Flamman, Stockholm, 
Uno Ahren, Architect. 
Oct. 284, 286, 288 
Moxley's pag and Cat Hospital, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Sept. 195, 196 
Multiple Service Auto Station in De- 
troit, A. Designed by Firestone 
Realty Company. Dee. 455-457 
Muncie, Creating Work in, Oct. 306 
Mural and Screen by Roekwell Kent 
and J, Malzenar, Cape Cinema, Den- 
nis, Mass. Rodgers and Poor, Archi- 
tects. Sept. 194 
Murray, R. D. and Н. С. Newton, Ar- 
chitects. House of John Wagner, Los 
Angeles, Calif, Nov. 349, 350, 371 
Muschenheim, Fred, House, Hampton 
Bays, L. L, N. Y, William Muschen- 
heim, Architect, Aug. 50 (adv.) 
Oct. Frontispiece, 275-277 
Muschenheim, William, Architect. 
Bath Houses near Southampton, Long 
Island, N. Y. ug. 93, 94 
Remodeled House at Hampton Bays, 
Long Island, N. Y. Aug. 50 (adv.) 
Oct, Frontispiece, 275-277 


N 


Nelson, Donald and Edgar Lynch, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Second Prize, Columbus 
Memorial Competition, Dec, 56 (adv.) 


Louis Berthin, 
Mention, Co- 


Nesterof, 
Georges Doyon, Paris. 
lumbus Memorial Competition. 

Dec, 60 (adv.) 

New Devices for Household Use. Ar- 


Georges, 


ticle by Gayne T. K. Norton. 
July 58, 60, 62, 64, 66 (adv.) 
New Fields for Architects. Aug. 116, 111 
New York Polyclinic Medical School 
and Hospital. Roof Terrace for Con- 


valescents. Oct. 309 
News in Brief. Aug. 121 
Oct. 306-310 


Dec. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64 (adv.) 
Newton, H. C, and R. D. Murray, Ar- 
chitects, House of John Wagner, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Nov. 349, 350, 371 
Nickey, W. E. House, Memphis, 'Tenn. 
Jones, Furbringer and Jones, Archi- 
tects; Denaux, Interior Decorator; 
W. C. Lester, Landscape Architect. 
Nov. 322, 323, 370 
Nirosta Products Association, Exhibi- 
tion Room. Rodgers and Poor, Archi- 
tects. July 27 
Norton, Gayne T. K. Article, New De- 
vices for Household Use. 
шу 58, 60, 62, 64, 66 (adv.) 
Notes in Brief. Sept. 64, 66, 68 (adv.) 


0 


Office Building, A Fifth Avenue. Article 
by Dakin Bennett Ferris. 


Oct. Cover, 267-274 
Office Buildings. 

Chicago, Ill. Cooperative Office Build- 
ing (Rendering). Granger and Bol- 
lenbacher, Architects. Oct. 306 

Chicago, Ill. Michigan Square Build- 
ing. Holabird and Root, Architects. 

Oct. 257-262 

New York City. A Fifth Avenue Of- 
fice Building. Shreve, Lamb and 
Harmon, Architects. Article by 
Dakin Bennett Ferris. 

4 Oct. Cover, 267-274 

New York City (Elevation: Render- 
ing). Thompson & Churchill, Ar- 
chitects. Charles Mayer, Consult- 
ing Engineer. July 30, 31 

Philadelphia, Pa. Office Building ana 
Bank. Paul P. Cret, Architect. 


Ача, 15-86 
Office, Stairway. New York eu 4 
uly 47 
Offices, Otis Elevator Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Holabird and Root, Archi- 
tects. Oct. 263-266 
Old Stables Become Artists’ Studios in 
Macdougal Alley, New York City. 
ди Frontispiece 
Oltarjeusky, W. K., Corbett, Harrison 
& MacMurray, Rodgers and Poor, and 
New York City. Mention, Columbus 
Memorial Competition. Dec. 58 (adv.) 
Olympic Stadium in Los Angeles. John 
and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects. 
Nov. 52 (adv.) 
Dec, 419-424 
Operating Room Lighting. Oct. 293 
Opportunity for Architectural Leader- 
ship, An, Comment by Henry Wright 
and C. 8. Stein, Architects. ` Oct. 238 
Orchard School at Indianapolis, The. 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Designer. 
Dec. 413-415 
Ostberg, Ragnar, Architect. Town Hall 
at Stockholm. Ropi 201 
Otis Elevator Company Oflices, Chicago, 
11. Holabird and Root, Architects. 
P Oct. 263-266 


P. H. Lamp Reflectors, Oct, 279, 296, 297 
Page and Vogelgesang, Interior Archi- 
tects. School of Educational Re- 
search, New York City. 
Dec. Cover, 406, 407 
Paints Should Be Guaranteed, How. 
Comment by H. A. Gardner, Director, 
Institute of Paint and Varnish Re- 
search, Washington, D. С, 
Oct, 54 (adv.) 
Palacios, Joaquin Jaquero and Luis 
Moya Blanco, Spain.  'Third Prize, 
Columbus Memorial Competition, 
Dec. 58 (adv.) 
Parker, William Stanley, Architect, Ar- 
ticle, The Architect and the Small 
House. Sept. 165-157 
Parkinson. J. and D. B., Architects. 
Los Angeles Coliseum, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Olympic Stadium), 
Nov. 52 (аул 
Dec. 419-424 
Peabody, Wilson and Brown, Architects. 
Estate of Langhórne Gibson, Bedford. 
N, Y, Stable, Nov. 373, 381 
Estate of Seymour Knox, Aiken, S. C. 
Stable, Nov. 380 
House of Lucien N. Tyng, Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, N. F. 
Nov. 365-367, 372 
Pearsall and Mills, Architects, Estate 
of Henry A. Colgate, New Vernon, 
N. J. Stable. Nov. 382 
Peck, Arthur, House, Paoli, Pa. Model. 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 
Nov, 369, 372 


Charles Z. 

Nov. 52 (adv.) 

Dec. 410-412 

Pennsylvania Station, New York T as di 
July 

Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Architects. 

Radcliffe College Lecture Hall, Cam- 


Pennsylvania State College. 
Klauder, Architect. 


bridge, Mass. Oct. 239-248 
Peters, Jock D., Designer.  Bullock's 
Wilshire Store, Los Angeles, Calif. 


July 20-26 
Philadelphia Architects Prepare a 
Building Program. Sept. 153, 154 
Pilgrimage of the Anciens Eléves to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, The. 
Aug. 122-125 
Planning the Small Masonic Temple. 
quelo by Carroll E. Welch, Archi- 
tec July 51-53, 55 
Playland Swimming Pool, Rye Beach, 
Westchester County Park System, 
New York. Jay Downer, Chief Engi- 
neer; Gilmore D. Clarke, Landscape 


Architect. y 50 (adv.) 
pe ήν 99-101 

Pont Transbordeur, Marseilles, France. 
Stairway. July 47 


Population Trends and Their Relation 
to the Coristruction Industry, Some. 
Article by Seymour L. Andrew, Chief 
Statistician, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Dec. 395-397 

Poreh, House of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Browning, Greenwich, Conn. Frank 
J. Forster and R. A. Gallimore, Ar- 
chitects. Nov. 361 

Porch Terraces, Summer House of C. 

Wolfe, Catalina Island. R. M. 
Schindler, Architect. Sept. 158, 159 

President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, The. Ar- 
ticle by Michael A. Mikkelsen. 

Dec. 463, 464 
66, 68, 70, 72 (adv.) 

President's Office, Otis Elevator Com- 
pany's Offices, Chicago, Ill. Holabird 
and Root, Architects. Oct. 264-266 

Prize- Winning Design—1931. Boys’ 
School at Cranbrook, Mich.  Eliel 
Saarinen, Architect. Dec. 48 (adv.) 

Problem of The Architectural Profes- 


sion, A. Article by Michael A. Mik- 
kelsen. Sept. 147, 148 
Publisher's Page. July 50 ( 


Dec. 48 (adv.) 


Radcliffe College Lecture Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Perry, Shaw and Hep- 
burn, Architects. Oct. 239-248 

Radio City, Hanging Gardens of (Ren- 
derings). Reinhard and Hofmeister; 
Corbett, Harrison and MacMurray, 
Raymond Hood and Fouilhoux, Ar- 
chitects. Oct. 310 

Ramps, Escalators, Stairways. Article 
by A. Lawrence Kocher and Albert 
Frey. July 43-48 

Ranche, Horseshoe, Dayton, Wyo. How- 
ard T. Fisher, Designer. July 18, 19 

Rapid Method for Determining Sun- 
light on Buildings, A. Article by 
Howard T. Fisher, Architect. 

Dec. 445-453 

Raskob, William F., Estate, near Wil- 
mington, Del. Conservatory. E. Wil- 
liam Martin, Architect. Nov. 388 

Reader's Platform and Auditorium, 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 

Montelair, N. Charles Draper 

Faulkner, Architect; C. Willard 
Wands, Associate Architect. 

Sept. 180 

Fourth Church of Christ, Scientist, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Charles Draper 

Faulkner, Architect. Sept. 182 

Rebori, Wentworth, Dewey and Mc- 
Cormick, Ine., Architects. Racquet 
Club, Chicago. Aug. 127, 129 

Recent Publications on Housing. Re- 
viewed by C. Theodore Larson. 

Oct. 303-305 

Refectory, Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Evanston, H. Armstrong, 

Furst and Tilton, Architects. 


July 7, 12 
Reflectors, P. H., Lamp. 

Oct. 279, 296, 297 
Refreshment Terrace and Board Walk, 
Jones Beach State Park, Long Island, 
N. Y. Herbert A. Magoon, Architect; 

W. Earle Andrews, Engineer. 
Aug. 102 
Reimers, Frederick H., Architect, House 
of Raymond A. Willson, Piedmont, 
Calif. July 17 
Reinforced Concrete Arch Structure, A. 
Article by Arthur J, Barzaghi, Engi- 


neer. Sept. 199, 200 
teinhard and Hofmeister; Corbett, 
Harrison and MacMurray, Raymond 


Hood and  Fouilhoux, Architects. 
Radio City. Hanging Gardens (Ren- 
derings). Oct. 310 


Remodeled House, at Hampton Bays, 
Long Island, N. Y. William Muschen- 
heim, Architect. Aug. 50 (adv.) 

Oct. Frontispiece, 275-277 


Remodeling—As an Investment. Article 
by Thomas Williams, Architect. 


Dec. 435-439 
Remodeling, Color Studies in. William 
Muschenheim, Architect. 
Oct. Frontispiece, 275-277 
Rentschler, Frederick, Estate, West 
Hartford, Conn. Incinerator Built 
into Retaining Wall. Thomas J. Des- 
mond, Landscape Architect. Nov. 383 
Research and Engineering Building, A. 
O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Holabird and Root, Architects. 
2 Dec. 459-462 
Rice, Norman N., Designer. A Low 
Rental Apartment Group. 
Dec. 440, 441 
Richmond, L. Martin, House, Glen Head, 
Long Island, N. Y. Roger Н. Bullard, 
Architect. Nov. Cover, 330, 370 
Ripley, Hubert G. (Ripley anl Le Bou- 
tillier, Architects.) Comment: Should 
Architects Undertake Building Pro- 
grams? Sept. 151 
Rodgers and Poor, Architects. 
Cape Cinema, Dennis, Mass. 
July 50 (adv.) 
Sept. 193, 194 
Exhibition Room, Nirosta Products 
Association. July 27 
Rodgers and Poor, and W. K. Oltarjeu- 
Sky, Corbett, Harrison & MacMur- 
ray, New York City. Mention, Colum- 
bus Memorial Competition. 
Dec. 58 (adv.) 
Roof Terrace for Convalescents. New 
York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital. Oct. 309 
Roof Terrace, Joseph M. 5 Beach 


House, La Jolla. Calif. Kendall 
Masten, Architect. Aug. 107 
Roth, Emery, Architect, Apartments. 
July 50 
Rotunda, Michigan Square Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Holabird and Root, Ar- 
chitects, Oct. 259 
Ruehl, Paul P., Architect. Theater at 
FF Long Island, N. X. 


Pla Aug. 115 
Russell, Edward P., House, Chicago, 
III. Holabird and Root, Architects. 
Sept. Frontispiece 


5 


Saarinen, Eliel, Architect. Boys’ School, 
Cranbrook, Mich. Dec, 48 (adv.) 
Safe Deposit Room, Columbia - Tenth 
Branch of The Integrity Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Paul P. Cret, Ar- 
chitect. Aug. 82 
Schindler, R. M., Architect. Summer 
House of C. H. Wolfe, Catalina Is- 
land. Sept. 157-161 
Schlegel, Fritz, and Edward Thomsen, 
Architects. Grade School in Husum, 
Copenhagen. Dec. 408, 409 
Schnitman, L. Seth. 
Article, Building Trends and Outlook. 
July 71, 72 
56, 58 (adv.) 
Dec. 52, 54 (adv.) 
Article. Building Trends Indicated by 
the Federal Census. 
Part 2 Aug. 144 
54, 58 (adv.) 


Part 3 Sept. 215, 216 
60-62 (adv.) 
Part 4 Oct. 311, 312 
52, 54 (adv.) 
Part 5 Nov. 391, 392 


60 (adv.) 
Article, Country House Construction 
Trends. Nov. 60, 62 (adv.) 
School Buildings. 
Bernau, Germany (Classroom Light- 
ing). Hannes Meyer, Architect. 
Oct. 295 
Chicago, III. Austin Senior High 
School (General Science Room), J. 
C. Christensen, Architect. 
Sept. 66 (adv.) 
Cranbrook, Mich. Boys' School. Eliel 
Saarinen, Architect. Dec. 48 (adv.) 
Downers Grove, Ill. Avery Coonley 
School. Waldron Faulkner, Archi- 
tect. Hamilton, Fellows and Ned- 
ved, Associated. Nov. 52 (adv.) 


Dec. 401-405 
Husum, Copenhagen. Grade School. 
Edward Thomsen and Fritz, 


Schlegel, Architects. Dec. 408, 409 
Indianapolis, Ind. The Orchard School. 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Designer. 
Dee. 413-415 
Lighting the Classroom. Article by 
.L. Logan. Engineering Consult- 
nt. July, 54, 55 
Lighting Classrooms in Chicago. 
Comment by Ralph W. Yardley. 
Sept. 64, 66 (àdv.) 
More on Lighting the Classroom. 
Comment by George D. Coons, Con- 
sulting Architect, The State Educa- 
tion Department, MEI Oct. 308 
New York City. School of Educational 
Research, Page and Vogelgesang, 
Interior Architects. 
Dec. Cover, 406, 407 


Pennsylvania State College. Charles 
Z. Klauder, Architect. 
Nov. 52 (adv.) 
Dec. 410-412 
Unit Construction in School Plan- 
ning. Warren 8. Holmes Company, 
Architects. Dec. 398-400 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Lincoln Consolidated 
School. Warren S. Holmes Com- 
pany, Architects. Dec, 398-400 
Schweitzer, Dr. J. M. House, Riverdale, 
E ο RE Weinberg, Architect. 
July 56, 65, 70 
Scott, Irvin L. Article, A Motion Pic- 
ture Theater for a Suburban Town in 
New York. Joseph Urban. Architect. 
Aug. 111-114 
Screen and Mural by Rockwell Kent 


and J.  Malzenar, Cape Cinema, 
Dennis, Mass. Rodgers and Poor, 
Architects. Sept. 194 
Sculpture, Diana Fountain, Michigan 


Square Building, Chicago, Ill. Carl 
Milles, Sculptor. Oct. 259 
Sculpture, “Transportation,” Branch, 
Integrity Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. A. Bottiau, Sculptor. Aug. 81 
Service Building with Dog Kennels, 
Estate of R. P. Stevens, Greenwich, 


Conn. Julius Gregory, Architect. 
Nov. 386 
Service Buildings for the Country 
Estate. Article by C. Theodore Lar- 


son. Nov. 313-390 
Service Station in Detroit, Multiple. 
NA by Firestone Realty, Com- 
57 

Should Architects Undertake . 1 f 
Programs? Sept. 149-151 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, Aren 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Office 
Building. Oct. Cover, 267-274 
Sibley and Fetherston, Architects. 
Swimming Pool and Bath House, 
Faber Park, Staten Island, New York. 
Aug. 95, 96 

Sitting Room at end of Library. School 
of Educational Research, New York 


City Page and Vogelgesang, In- 
ar Architects. Dec. 407 
Smith, A. O., Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Research and Engineering 
Building. Holabird and Root, Archi- 
tects Dec, 459-462 


Smith, W. J. (Childs and Smith, Archi- 
tects.) Comment: Should Architects 
Undertake Building Programs? 

Sept. 151 

Smith, W. L., Associate Architect. 

First Presbyterian Church, 
ensack, N. J. Aug. 50 (adv.) 
Sept. 183-188 

First Presbyterian Church, Orange, 
NG dk Sept. 189- 193 

Social Science Laboratory, Lincoln 
Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Warren S. Holmes Company, Archi- 
teets. Dec. 400 

Some Population Trends and Their Re- 
lation to the Construction Industry. 
Article by Seymour L. Andrew, Chief 
Statistician, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Dec. 395-391 

Sommers, Inc., Shoe Shop, New York, 
N. Y. Percival Goodman, Inc., Archi- 
tects. July 2-5 

Sperry, Roger S., House, Middlebury, 
Conn. Cameron Clark, Architect. 

Nov. 341-345, 371 

Squash Courts, Design of. Article by 
Howard T. Fisher. Aug. 127-140 

Squash Racquets Court, Racquet Club, 
Chicago. Rebori, Wentworth, Dewey 
and MeCormick, Inc., Architects. 

Aug. 127, 129 

Stables 


Estate of Henry A. Colgate, New 
Vernon, N. J. Pearsall and Mills, 
Architects. Nov. 382 

Estate of Dean S. Edmonds, Green- 
field Hill, Fairfield, Conn. Came- 
ron Clark, Architect. Nov. 384 

Estate of Seymour Knox, Aiken, 8. C. 
Peabody, Wilson and Brown. 
Architects. Nov. 380 

Estate of Langhorne Gibson, Bedford, 
N. Y. Peabody, Wilson and Brown, 
Architects. Nov. 373, 381 

Estate of John W. Lawrence, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Alfred Hopkins, 
Architect. Nov. 374 

Estate of Herbert N. Straus, Red 
Bank, N. J. Alfred Hopkins and 
Associates, Architects. Nov. 378 

Stadium in Los Angeles, Olympic. John 
and Donald B. Parkinson, Archi- 
tects. Nov. 52 (adv.) 

Dec. 419-121 

Stair Detail, Columbia- Tenth Branch of 

The Integrity Trust Company, Phila- 

delphia. Paul Р. Cret, Architect. 

: Aug. 83 

Stairway in Court of Diana. Michigan 

Square Building, Chicago, Ill. Hola- 

bird and Root, Architects. 

Oct. 261, 262 

Stairway in Entrance Lobby, Apart- 

ment House and Junior League, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Strickland, Blodget and 

Law, Architects. Oct. 251 


Stairways, Ramps, Escalators. Article 
by A. Lawrence Kocher and Albert 
Frey. July 43-48 

Standard Oil Co. Filling Station, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Clauss and Daub, Archi- 
tects. ec. 458 

Standardized Filling Station Unit, A. 
Designed by Clauss and Daub, Archi- 
tects. Dec. 458 

Stein, C. S., and Henry Wright, Archi- 

tects. Comment, An Opportunity for 
Architectural федер; Oct. 238 

Stein, Clarence S., and enry Wright. 
Consultants. Charles F. Lewis, Di- 
rector of Project. Ingham and Boyd, 
Architects. uhl Foundation Com- 
munity Development in Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 52 (adv.) 
Oet. 217-234 

Stevens, R. P., Estate, Greenwich, Conn. 
Service Building with Dog Kennels. 
Julius Gregory, Architect. Nov. 386 

Stockwell, N. Y. House, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Ralph C. Flewelling, Architect. 

Stores Nov. 331-333, 371 
Belmar, N. J. Stores in Conjunction 

with Swimming Pool and Bath 


House. Plan. Rudolph Kruger, 
Architect. an 101 

Chicago, Ill Shops in Michigan 
Square Building. 


Holabird and 
Root, Architects. Oct. 257-259 
Dec. 48 (adv.) 

Los Angeles, Calif. Bullock's Wil- 
shire Store. Jock D. Peters, De- 
signer. July 20-26 
New York City. Feinberg & Price 
Shoe Shop. Walter F. March, Archi- 
tect. July 28, 29 
New York City, Shoe Shop for Som- 
mers, Ine. ercival Goodman. Inc., 
Architects. July 2-5 
Palm Beach, Fla., Bonwit Teller Shop. 
Percival Goodman, Ine., Architects. 
July 3, 6 

Perth, Australia. Charles Moore and 
Company Department Store. Esca- 


lators. July 48 

EE R. D. and L. C. Holden, Archi- 
ects. 

Airport, Washington, D.C. Aug. 116 


Airport Swimming Pool, Washington. 
D. C. Aug. 107 
Straus, Herbert N., Estate, Red Bank, 
N. J. Cow Stalls. Alfred Hopkins, 
and Associates, Architects. 
Nov. 377, 378 
Strickland, Blodget and Law, Archi- 
tects. Apartment House and Junior 
League of Boston. Sept. 52 (adv.) 
Oct. 249-256 
Strong, L. Corrin, Summer Cottage, 
Gibson Island, Md. Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, Architect, 
Dec. Frontispiece, 125-430 
Studios in Macdougal Alley, New 
York City, Old Stables Become Art- 
ists’. Aug. Frontispiece 
Study and Farrar, Architects. House 
of Beverly Jones, Huntleigh Village, 
St. Louis County, Mo. Nov. 354, 372 
Suburban House, A Small. Model. 
Joseph Urban, Architect. 
Nov. 363, 364, 372 
Suburban Neighborhoods, Create. Com- 
ment by Eugene H. Klaber, Archi- 
tect. July 42 
Sukert, Lancelot, Architect. Comment: 
Should Architects Undertake Build- 
ing Programs? Sept. 150 
Summer Cottage of L. Corrin . 
Gibson Island, Md. Alexander d 
Trowbridge, Architect. 
Dec, Frontispiece, 425-430 
Summer House of C. H. Wolfe, Cata- 
lina Island, Plates. R. M. Schindler, 
Architect. Sept. 157-161 
Sunlamps (Electrodes, Filament and 
Electric Arc). Oct. 284 
Sunlight on Buildings, A Rapid Method 
for Determining. Article by Howard 
T. Fisher, Architect. Dec. 445-453 
Sunlight Distribution, Reviews of 
Books on. Dec. 454. 
Sunlight in Relation to Temperature. 
Dec. 452 
Surgical Amphitheater, by Coolidge and 
Hodgson. Dec. 60 (adv.) 
Swimming Pools 
Belmar, N. J. Stores in Conjunction 
with Swimming Pool and Bath 
House. Plan. Rudolph Kruger. 
Architect. Aug. 101 
Faber Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Swimming Pool and Bath House. 
Sibley and Fetherston, Architects. 
Aug. 95, 96 
Lake Louise, Canada. Swimming 
Pool, P. Leonard James, Architect. 
Aug. 106 
Playland, Rye Beach, N. Y. West- 
chester County Park System, Swim- 
ming Pool. Jay Downer, Chief En- 
gineer, Gilmore D. Clarke, Land- 
scape Architect. тшу 50 (adv.) 
ug. 99-101 
Tibbetts Brook Park, Westchester 
County Park System, N. Y 
Pool. O. J. Gette, Consulting Archi- 
tect, Gilmore D. Clarke, ή 
Architect. Aug. 98 


Washington, D. C. Airport Swim- 
ming Pool. L. C. Holden and R. D. 
Stott, Architects, Aug. 107 


T 


Taylor, Robert A, Architect, 
Bath Club, Miami Beach, Florida. 
Aug. 88-90 
Cabana Sun Club, Miami Beach, 
Florida. Aug. 91, 92 
Teague, Walter Dorwin, Designer. The 
Orchard School at Indianapolis. 
Dec. 413-415 
Technical News and Research 
A Rapid Method for Determining 
Sunlight on Buildings. Article by 
Howard T. Fisher, Architect. 
Dec. 445-453 
Can Brick Wall Construction Be 
Made Watertight? Article by Dr. 
F, O. gni Sept. 201-214 
Design of Squash Courts. Article by 
Howard T. Fisher. Aug. 127-140 
Estimating the Cost of Small Houses. 
Article by Arthur Brace. 
July 56-70 
Service Buildings for the 
Estate. Article by C. 'Theodore 
Larson. Nov. 313-390 
Trends in Lighting. Article by K. 
Lónberg-Holm and H. L. Logan. 
Oct. 279-302 
Temperature, Sunlight in Relation to. 
Dee. 452 
Terrace, House of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Browning, Greenwich, Conn. Frank 
J. Forster and R. A. Gallimore, 
Architects. Nov. 360 
Theaters 
Dennis, Mass. Cape Cinema, Rodgers 
and Poor, Architects. 
July 50 (adv.) 
September 193, 194 
New York, Motion Picture Theater 
for a Suburban Town in. Joseph 
Urban, Architect. Article by Irvin 
L. Scott. Aug. 111-114 
New York City. Trans-Lux Theater. 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 
Aug. 118-120 


Southampton. Long Island, N. Y. 
Theater. Plan. Paul P. Ruehl. 
Architect. ug. 115 

Stockholm. Movie Theater, Flam- 


man. Uno Ahren, Architect. 
Oct. 284, 286, 288 
Theological Seminary, Western Evans- 
ton, Ill. Armstrong, Furst and Til- 
ton, Architects. July 7-12 
Thompson and Churchill, Architects. 
Otfice Building, New York City. 
July 30, 31 
Thomsen, Edvard and Fritz Schlegel. 
Architects. Grade School in Hu- 
sum, Copenhagen. Dec. 408, 409 
Town Hall at Stockholm. Ragnar 
Ostberg, Architect. Sept. 201 
Trans-Lux Theater, New York City. 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 
Aug. 118-120 
Trends in Lighting. Article by K. 
Lónberg-Holm and H. L. Logan. 
Oct. 279-302 
Trowbridge, Alexander B., Architect. 
Summer Cottage of L. Corrin Strong, 
Gibson Island, Md. 
Dec. Frontispiece, 425-130 
Tugenhat House, Brunn. Conserva- 
tory. Mies Van der Rohe, Architect. 


Nov. 390 

Turner. F. E. Elevator Engineer and 
William P. Allred, Jr. Architect. 
Cireular Elevator Garage. (Pat- 
ented). Oct. 56, 58 (adv.) 
Two Shop Interiors. Percival Good- 
man, Inc., Architects. July 2-6 


Tyng, Lucien N., House, Southampton. 
Long Island, N. Y. Peabody, Wilson 
and Brown, Architects. 

Nov. 365-367, 372 


U 


Unemployment and Community Plan- 
ning. Article by Michael A. Mikkel- 
sen. Oct, 235, 236 

Unification of the Architectural Profes- 
sion. Oct. 307 

Unit Construction in School Planning. 
Warren 8. Holmes Company, Archi- 
tects. Dec. 398-400 

United States Housing Corporation 
Development, Norfolk, Va. July 60 

Urban, Joseph, Architect. 

A Motion Picture Theater for a 
Suburban Town in New York. 
Aug. 111-114 
A Small Suburban House. Model. 
Nov. 363, 364, 372 


y 


Vader, Harold W. (Holabird and Root). 
Article, Aluminum in Architecture. 

Dec. 459-462 

Van der Leeuw. House. Rotterdam. 

Brinkman and Van der Vlugt, Archi- 

tects. July 47 

Oct. 290 


Van der Rohe, Mies, Architect. Tugen- 
hat House, Brunn. Conservatory. 
Nov. 390 
Village in Texas, A Model Shopping. 
Fooshee and Cheek, Architects. 
Sept. 197, 198 
Villas 


Garches, France, Stairway. Le Cor- 
busier and P. Jeanneret, Archi- 
tects. July 46 

Luadacazara, Mexico. Villa of G. R. 
Cristo. Luis Barragan, Architect. 

Sept. 162-164 

Poissy, France. Le Corbusier and Р, 

Jeanneret, Architects. 


Ramp July 45 
Stairway July 46 
Vorhoelzer, Prof., Architect. Waiting 


Stand for Bus Line, Munich, 


Aug. 116 

W 
Wagner, John, House, Los Angeles, 
Calif. H. C. Newton and R. D. Mur- 


ray, Architects. Nov. 349, 350, 371 
Waiting Stand for Bus Line, Munich. 
Prof. Vorhoelzer, Architect. Aug. 116 
Wands, C. Willard, Associate Architect. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Montclair, N. J. Sept. 178-180 
Warehouse, One-stop Filling Station 
and District Office in Detroit. Fire- 
stone Realty Company, Designers. 
Dec. 455-451 
Watertight? Can Brick Wall Con- 
struction Be Made. Article by Dr. 
F. O. Anderezg. Sept. 201-214 
Week-End House and Studio A. 
Article by V. M. & Hannell, Designer 


and Owner. July 32-36 
Weinberg, R. C. Architect. House of 
Dr. J. M. Schweitzer, Riverdale, 


N X. G July 56, 65, 70 
Welch, Carroll E., Architect. Article, 
Planning the Small Masonic Temple. 
July 51-53, 55 

Wentzler, Joseph, Dortmund, Germany. 
Mention, Columbus Memorial Compe- 
tion. Dec. 58 (adv.) 
Wgisstoboster County Park System, New 

or 


Suburban Pool in Tibbetts Brook 
Park. О. J. Gette, Copan ung Ar- 
chitect, Gilmore D. Clarke, Land- 
scape Architect. Aug. 98 

Swimming Pool. Playland, Rye 
Beach. Jay Downer, Chief En- 
gineer, Gilmore D. Clarke, Land- 
scape Architect. Aug. 99-101 

Western Theological Seminary, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Armstrong, Furst and Til- 

ton, Architects. July 7-12 

What Does the Architect Know About 
Small House Costs? Article by Henry 
Wright, Architect. Dec, 431-434 

Wilkinson, Marshall P., Builder. 

El Encanto Apartments, 
Springs, Calif. Aug. 50 (adv.) 

House of Mrs. Kate M. Greppin, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Nov. 337-340, 371 

Williams, Thomas, Architect. Article, 
Remodeling—As an Investment. 

Dec, 435-439 

Willson, Raymond A., House, Piedmont, 
Calif. Frederick H. Reimers, Archi- 
tect. July 17 

Wilson Eyre and McIlvaine, Architects, 
Mission Church of St. Giles, Stone- 
hurst, Fhiladelphia, Pa. Sept. 165-170 

Wolfe, C. H., Summer House, Catalina 
Island. R. M. Schindler, Architect. 

Sept. 151-161 

Working Drawings, Buhl Foundation 

Housing Project, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 229-231 

World's Fair, Hall of Science, Chicago, 

1933. Paul Р. Cret, Architect. 

Oct. 308 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Portrait. 


Aug. 121 

Wright, Henry, Architect. Article. 

What Does the Architect Know 
About Small House Costs? 

Dec. 431-431 

Wright, Henry, and C. 8. Stein, Archi- 

tects. Comments, An Opportunity for 

Architectural Leadership. Oct. 238 


Y 


Yardley, Ralph W., Assistant Architect, 
Board of Education, Chicago. Com- 
ment, Lighting Classrooms in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 64, 66 (adv.) 


Palm 


Z 


Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, Asso- 
ciated; . Pope Barney. Architect, 
Proposed Building for the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance, Oct. 307 

Zavaroni, О, Maurice Gauthier, Theo 
Lescher, Paul Andrieu, Paris, Fourth 
Prize, Columbus Memorial Competi- 
_tion. Dec, 58 (adv.) 

Ziegler, Carl A., Architect. House of 
N. Paul Kenworthy. Meadowbrook, 
Pa. Nov. 326-329, 370 
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SALT WATER 
PROTECTION 


Three Duvall County, Florida, bridges constructed by the county under specifications and supervision of T. Bright Carrick, Bridge and 
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Engineer, Jacksonville, Florida. Concrete work is waterproofed with Truscon Waterproofing Paste (Integral). 


FREE 
Technical Pamphlets 
Issued by Truscon 


“Volume Changes in Concrete” 

“What an Architect Discovered 
About Integral Waterproof- 
ing” 

“Physical Laws” 

“Technical Pamphlet No. 8” 

“Specification Book ‘A’ on 
Waterproofing and Damp- 
proofing 

“Science and Practice of 
Integral Waterproofing” 


Any or all of these interesting 

pamphlets will be sent free on 

request written upon your busi- 
ness stationery. 


Trade Mark Registered 
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Concrete integrally waterproofed with Truscon Waterproofing Paste 
solved the difficult problem of finding a structural material for these 
bridges that would withstand alternate wetting and drying from salt 
water. Neither wood nor unwaterproofed concrete could be 
employed—the latter material disintegrating at tide level due to the 
absorption of salt water. Truscon Waterproofing Paste, by making 
the concrete impervious to moisture penetration, provided efficient 
and enduring construction. Note how the concrete has retained its 
uniform coloring due to the non-absorbent character imparted by 
Truscon protection. Here, as in fine structures throughout the world, 
Truscon Waterproofing Paste is demonstrating its outstanding value 
for protecting all types of concrete construction. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Trade Division, 90 West St., New York 


Waterproofin 
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g Paste 
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Consulting 


ARCHITECTS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS “2 CALENDAR 


Bartlett Cocke, architect, announces the dissolution of 
the partnership of Eickenroth and Cocke and the 
continuance of his practice with offices at 615 
Maverick Building, San Antonio, Texas. 

William H. Reid, Jr., announces the opening of an 
office for the general practice of architecture, 1106 
Union and People’s National Bank Building, Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Donaldson and Meier, architects, announce the 
removal of their offices from 1188 First National Bank 
Building to: 1601 Washington Boulevard Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

E. Dean Parmelee, architect, has moved his office 
from 260 North Avenue, New Rochelle, to the 
People’s National Bank Building, 31 Mamaroneck 
Avenue, White Plains, New York. 


A. F. Wysong and T. P. Jones, formerly of the firm 
of Wysong, Bengtson and Jones, Charleston, West 
Virginia, announce their association with Russell 
Seymour, Jacksonville, Florida, for the practice of 
architecture under the firm name of Wysong, Seymour 
and Jones with offices in the Schmidt Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and People's Bank Building, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


July 5- Summer course in ltalian Architecture, Rome, 
Sept. 5 Italy. Apply to Italian Tourist Information 
Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Vacation-study tour of housing, arranged and 
directed by The Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, London, in coopera- 
tion with the City Affairs Committee, 
119 East 19th Street, New York City. For 
information, address Helen Alfred, Housing 
Chairman. 
July 16- Second Annual American Fair, Atlantic City 
Aug. 96 Auditorium. 
Until Art Exhibition, Royal Scottish Academy, 
August Edinburgh. 


July 10- 
Aug. 30 


Until German Building Exhibition, in connection 
Aug. 2 with 


International Town 
Housing Exhibition, Berlin. 
Art Exhibition, Royal Academy, London 
(Burlington House). 
Closing date for entries for Lincoln Arc 
Welding Prize competition. Address in- 
uiries to the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland Ohio. 
October 15 Closing date for entries to 5th Annual Small 
House Competition. Address the House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, Grand 
Central Art Galleries. 
October- Art Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in 
December Water Colours, London (5a, Pall Mall East). 
December 1 Closing date for entries in 1931 Better 
Homes in America Competition. Address 
Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Planning end 
May 4- 


Aug. 8 
October 1 


November 
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PRIX DE ROME 


This architectural prize has been awarded to Henry 
D. Mirick of Washington, student at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The same prize, for landscape archi- 
tecture, went to Neil Hamill Park of Parkin, Ark., 
who studied at Cornell. Both awards carry stipends 
of about $5,000, providing for two years’ study at 
the American Academy in Rome, sponsor of the 
awards. 

Mr. Mirick won with a modified classical design 
for an officers’ club in the capital of an important 
island territory in the tropics. 

Eighty-eight competitors entered the preliminary 
competition for architecture and thirty-one in land- 
scape architecture. Five in each class were chosen 
for the finals. Members of the juries that decided the 
awards were William Mitchell Kendall, Chester H. 
Aldrich, Louis Ayres, Charles A. Platt and James K. 
Smith for architecture, and Gilmore D. Clarke, Noel 
Chamberlin, Percival Gallagher, Ralph E. Griswold 


and Fletcher Steele, for landscape architecture. 


BRIDGE DESIGN AWARDS 


For the design of a steel bridge, the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction has awarded five prizes 
totaling $1,200. The prize winners were selected 
from some 150 students of engineering and of archi- 
tecture in the various colleges and universities of the 
United States and Canada. 

The first prize of $500 for the best design by a 
student of architecture went to R. F. Weber of Atelier 
Adams Nelson, Chicago. The second prize of $250 
was awarded to Glenn E. Crippen of lowa State 
College, and the third prize of $100 went to Lester 
W. Casey of lowa State College. 

The jury decided to withhold the first prize to the 
group that contested for the best design by an en- 

ineering student. The second prize in this group for 
$950 was awarded to Jeremiah C. landolo of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the third prize of 
$100 went to Covert Robertson of the University of 
Michigan. 


WATER TANK DESIGN AWARDS 


The Chicago Bridge and lron Works announces the 
following prize winners in the international compe- 
tition to develop “aesthetic improvement” in the 
design of water tanks. 

First prize of $2,000 to Eugene Voita, Chicago; 
second prize of $1,000 to F. D. Chapman and C. M. 
Goldman, associated, Evanston, Ill.; third prize of 
$500 to Howard W. Voder, Chicago. 

Honorable mentions, carrying a prize of $100 each, 
were awarded to the following: Donald A. Blake, 
Chicago; George A. Hossack, Chicago; Ossip 
Klarwein and Fritz Hoger, Hamburg, Germany; Mary 
Ann E. Crawford, Cito», Samuel E. Homsey, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Vandamm Studio 


CAPE PLAYHOUSE CINEMA, DENNIS, MASS. 
RODGERS AND POOR, ARCHITECTS 


IN THE AUGUST ISSUE 


Beach developments, swimming pools, dressing rooms, 
week-end houses are featured in a portfolio devoted 
to architectural developments for the out-of-doors. 


There has been a tremendous increase in the playing 
of court games. Squash racquets is now the most 
popular winter sport at many men’s colleges, athletic 
clubs, and Y. M. C. A. s. The study of Squash Court 
Planning wes prepared by Howard T. Fisher with 
cooperation from the United States Squash Associa- 
tion. 


Two small suburban theaters are illustrated and de- 
scribed in the August issue, one a community play- 
house at Dennis, Massachusetts, by Rodgers and Poor, 
the other a town theater at Southampton, Long Island, 


by Paul Ruehl. 
New Fields for the Architect is the sunt of Techni- 


cal News and Research. There are illustrations and 
drawings of minor architecture such as news stands, 
gas stations, shelters, band stands, roadside stands, 
which should receive the consideration of architects. 


There will again be a selection of houses of low cost 
suited to suburban building development. 


5ο 


Galloway 


PLAYLAND POOL, RYE BEACH 
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tne Utility 
of Leaded Glass... 


The architect has a real opportunity today to combine 
beauty with practicability in designing structures of the 
commercial or institutional type. 


In the matter of windows and other openings, heretofore 
considered only a means of admitting light, unusual treat- 
ments in glass can be obtained which, in addition to enhanc- 
ing beauty serve a definite, practical purpose. 


Leaded glass of a translucent nature can well be used in 
school windows to obscure views of outside activity that dis- 
tract pupils’ attention; in office windows to masque unsightly 
surroundings; in office partitions to insure privacy; in sky- 
lights to soften sunlight’s glare. All of these practical purposes 
will leaded glass serve with no sacrifice of lighting efficiency. 


Kokomo made glass is adaptable to many interesting and 
effective treatments. Both the opalescent and the cathedral 
types are available in a perfect rainbow of tints ranging from 
soft pastel shades to strong, high colors. The quality com- 
pares most favorably with imported glass of the same type. 
It is suggested that you send for samples of Kokomo glass 
suitable for the kind of work in which you are currently 
interested. Or, if you prefer, some nearby art glass studio 
will gladly show you sheets of glass or secure samples for you. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


1300 S. Market Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF OPALESCENT GLASS AND CATHEDRAL GLASS 
(PLAIN AND B ES D TS ὑπ ο ας. FLIN T'S AND FIN E80 
P! 
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ON THE QUARRY FLOOR 


Number Eight of a series of twelve drawings 
made at the Fletcher Quarries by Ernest Born. 


Dantelson 


SHOE SHOP FOR SOMMERS, INC. 
2 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PERCIVAL GOODMAN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 
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NUMBER 1 


TWO SHOP INTERIORS 


PERCIVAL GOODMAN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


BONWIT TELLER SHOP 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


This shop, as the plan on page 6 shows, is 
irregular in shape. Shop windows are on 
two sides. These are opened directly to the 
street for three reasons: 
(1) To provide a maximum of daylight 
and ventilation. 
(2) To increase the size of the store. 
(3) To permit passers-by to see the in- 
terior of the shop by day and also by 
night, since it was the owner's in- 


SHOE SHOP FOR 
2 WEST 57th STREET, 


The walls of this store are treated archi- 
tecturally to form three bays. The middle 
bay has three mirrors extending from floor 
to ceiling and separated by metal columns. 
The other two bays have built-in display 
cases and a seating arrangement. 

The materials used are two types of 
wood: Padouk Burl and Orientalwood, in 


tention to keep the shop fully il- 
luminated until midnight. 

The materials used in this store are ebony 
and Avoidire for woods, and plaster, 
painted a pale yellow, for the walls. The 
columns and displays are covered with 
carved green mirrors. 

The carpet is brown and the rugs are in 
tones of brilliant green.  Hangings are 
green and yellow prints. The metal furni- 
ture is upholstered in orange. 


SOMMERS, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


orange, brown, and dark brown. The walls 
are in plaster with a bas-relief designed by 
the architects, and are painted a cool yel- 
low. All metal trim is yellow brass. 

The display cases are lined with carved 
green mirrors. Upholstery of seating is in 
leather. Both the upholstery and carpet are 
in a brilliant green. 
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Leather upholstery and carpet are in a brilliant green. Yellow plaster walls with a bas-relief designed 
by the architects 
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8. /TOCK ROOM 

а: LIGHTING FIXTURE/ 

ιο. / ТАЛІЯ TO MEZZ. L BAJE 
Ц: DUMB WAITER 


SHOE SHOP FOR SOMMERS, INC. 
2 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PERCIVAL GOODMAN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


SHOE SHOP FOR SOMMERS, INC. 
9 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PERCIVAL GOODMAN, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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BONWIT TELLER SHOP 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
PERCIVAL GOODMAN, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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Trowbridge 


HORLICK TOWER AND REFECTORY 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ARMSTRONG, FURST AND TILTON, ARCHITECTS 


The Western Theological Seminary was 
founded in 1883. For about forty years 
it occupied a site on West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago. The removal to 
Evanston was brought about by an offer 
from Northwestern University of a site 
near the University, and an arrangement 
whereby Seminary students might use the 
facilities and library of the University. 

The new buildings have been planned in 
two groups. The one to the east includes 
the chapel, the administration offices, class- 
rooms, and libraries. The group to the west 
includes the dormitories with a refectory in 
the west wing and a commons room at the 
front of the F. A. Junkin Dormitory. The 
style of the buildings is thirteenth century 
Gothic. 

Living quarters have been provided for 
about fifty students. The chapel, which is a 


memorial to the late Bishop Charles 
Palmerton Anderson, and also his burial 
place, seats about one hundred and fifty 
persons. The libraries house about fifty 
thousand volumes. 

The exterior materials consist of Wis- 
consin limestone varying in color from a 
soft warm gray to rust, while the trim is 
of rustic buff Bedford stone with tool marks 
showing. The roofs are covered with slate 
blended in color and shading from eaves to 
ridge. The floor in the chapel is of stone. 
The roof is of wood with exposed trusses 
which are decorated in color. The floors 
in principal corridors and rooms are of tile 
and slate. All floors in schoolrooms and 
dormitories are covered with mastic tile. 

The cost of the various buildings in the 
two groups was about 8oc a cubic foot, in 
total amounting to about $630,000. 
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VIEW OF ENTIRE GROUP FROM NORTHEAST 
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ANDERSON MEMORIALCHAPEL 


COMMON ROOM 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ARMSTRONG, FURST AND TILTON, ARCHITECTS 


8 JULY, 1931 
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CHAPEL AND CLOISTER 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ARMSTRONG, FURST AND TILTON, ARCHITECTS 
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Trowbridge 


JUNKIN AND HIBBARD DORMITORIES 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ARMSTRONG, FURST AND TILTON, ARCHITECTS 


, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


10 JULY, 1931 


Trowbridge 


JUNKIN DORMITORY ENTRANCE TO ADMINISTRATION UNIT 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ARMSTRONG, FURST AND TILTON, ARCHITECTS 
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Trowbridge 


ENTRANCE TO REFECTORY 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ARMSTRONG, FURST AND TILSON, ARCHITECTS 
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PORTFOLIO 
OF 
CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


HOUSE OF JOHN J. HERMAN, ORCHARD PARK, N. Y. 
HUDSON AND HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 


FEATURING 


HOUSES, SHOP INTERIORS, 
A SHOE STORE, AN EXHIBITION ROOM, 
AN QOPFIGE BUILDING 
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HOUSE OF JOHN J. HERMAN 
ORCHARD PARK, NEW YORK 
HUDSON AND HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 


BEDROOM 


mio x 15/07 


BED ROOM 


αἰο 150" B 


SECOND 
FLOOR 


5 ho. 
150 x23-0 


GARAGE. 
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GROUND 
FLOOR 


HOUSE OF CHAUNCEY F. HUDSON 
ORCHARD PARK, NEW YORK 
HUDSON AND HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 


TERRACE 


GARAGE 


LIVING ROOM 


15-6 x 300” 


_ "Mu VUE PR Р J 
DRIVE με... / 
ka ини — 
— 
M 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN κ 
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HOUSE OF CHAUNCEY F. HUDSON 
ORCHARD PARK, NEW YORK 
HUDSON AND HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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HOUSE OF RAYMOND A. WILLSON 
PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 
FREDERICK H. REIMERS, ARCHITECT 


——— — 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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The ranchhouse is built on a ridge and bends along a small mountain stream below. Each room has cross 
ventilation. 


HORSESHOE RANCHE, DAYTON, WYOMING 
HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 
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Hedrich- Blessing 


A 3-car garage is provided under the terrace. The house is intended primarily for summer occupancy; 
heating is by fireplaces and small stoves. 


HORSESHOE RANCHE, DAYTON, WYOMING 
HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 
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Mots Studios 


BOYS' SHOP 
BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOCK D. PETERS, DESIGNER 
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CORNER OF MEN'S SHOP 
BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOCK D. PETERS, DESIGNER 
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Mort Studios 


SECTION SHOWING 
MEN'S SHOP 
BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOCK D. PETERS, DESIGNER 
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Matt Studios 
MEN'S SHOP 
BULLOCK’S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOCK D. PETERS, DESIGNER 
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Mott Studios 


DETAIL OF MEN'S SHOP 
BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOCK D. PETERS, DESIGNER 
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Mott Studios 


SHOE SECTION OF MEN'S SHOP 
BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOCK D. PETERS, DESIGNER 
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Mort Studies 


ETCHING DEPARTMENT 
BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOCK D. PETERS, DESIGNER 
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Van Anda 


EXHIBITION ROOM 
NIROSTA PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
RODGERS AND POOR, ARCHITECTS 
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Seating capacity: 49. All woodwork in satinwood and walnut. 
l Plaster walls and ceiling in aluminum paint; white panel in center. 
Gray carpet. Indirect lighting above shelving. 


` QUA^ IN ALUMINUM FRAME — 


er 180 07 


FEINBERG & PRICE SHOE SHOP 
NEW YORK CITY 
WALTER F. MARCH, ARCHITECT 
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Pom ani Partig 


SECTION + 


FEINBERG & PRICE SHOE SHOP 
NEW YORK CITY 
WALTER F. MARCH, ARCHITECT 
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DIAGRAM OF CONSTRUCTION. 


ПЕЕ BRICK 

Pay & BACKER TILE 
Z. /PANDREL BEAM 
ГЕРАКАТЕ Tl / 
L AND LINTELZ. 


WT. 400 ἰδ; 
PER LIN. FT. 


THE WAY 
WE MUST DO IT. 


~ | METAL COVERED 
AND INZULATED WALL, 
/ELFCONTAINED, 


ANGLE /PANDREL 
NUV SILLS AND 
LINTEL/ INTEGRAL. 


WT. ZOLB/. 
PER LIN. FT. 


— THE WAY 
WE WOULD DO IT, 


ELEVATION ON 57!" ST. 


OFFICE BUILDING TO BE ERECTED 
AT N.E. COR. LEXINGTON AV. & 57™ ST, NYC. 


TUOMP/ON & CHURCHILL, AKCHITECT/ CHARLES MAYER, CON/ULTING ENGINEER. 


Construction of this office building is now under way. 
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RENDERING OF OFFICE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
THOMPSON AND CHURCHILL, ARCHITECTS 
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Shoji Osato 


WEEK-END HOUSE AT FURNESSVILLE, INDIANA 
DESIGNED BY V. M. S. HANNELL, OWNER 
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A WEEK-END HOUSE AND STUDIO 


By V. M. S. HANNELL, Designer and Owner 


The house is on the crest of a hill in an oak 
wood and has a wide view of the surround- 
ing dunes. 

Framing was built according to U.S. 
Bureau of Standards recommendations. The 
exterior is vertically laid common 6-in. fir 
flooring on ship-lap with building paper 
between, and stained. 

The windows are common four-light 
barn sash, swinging out. The large north 
window has six single lights set stationary. 

The steps to the house are built of 4-in. 
fir,laid edgewise with a space between each 


board; each step thus acts as a foot scraper. 

There are no interior stairs. The en- 
trance to the small second floor bed cham- 
ber is off the landing of the stair leading to 
the roof. The roof terrace will eventually 
be partly screened. 

The interior is finished with Celotex. 
Large built-in storage closets of Celotex 
reach halfway to the 12-foot ceiling. 

The large screened-in dining porch will 
be completely glassed in for use in cool 
weather. A serving window from the 
kitchen to the porch is verv convenient. 
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WEEK-END HOUSE AT FURNESSVILLE, INDIANA 
DESIGNED BY V. M. S. HANNELL, OWNER 
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Shoji Osato 


WEEK-END HOUSE AT FURNESSVILLE, INDIANA 
DESIGNED BY V. M. S. HANNELL, OWNER 
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Shoji Osato 


WEEK-END HOUSE AT FURNESSVILLE, INDIANA 
DESIGNED BY V. M. S. HANNELL, OWNER 
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FACULTY HOUSES, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


By W. POPE BARNEY, Architect 


Here the problem of building substantial 
and commodious houses, which would have 
a minimum of upkeep and give the maximum 
of return in charming living conditions, 
was further complicated by a very strict 
building code and a limited budget. So 
limited were both budget and building site 
that a grouping of units was necessary, 
both practically and aesthetically. It 
seemed very desirable to get all the un- 
sightly services concentrated in and around 
a somewhat sunken courtyard—otherwise 
the proximity of one tenant's drying yard 
to another's tea terrace would have been as 
objectionable as is generally the case with 
an intensive use of land. All excavated 
material was used to form a garden terrace 
around three sides of the quadrangle, thus 
placing completely above the ground the 
laundries and garages which faced the 
sunken court on the basement level. 

The plans of the larger units, for economy 
are identical, but are reversed. An attempt 
was made to eliminate a through hall 
and yet a private way through the houses 
was maintained. The smaller units were 
thought of as more applicable to families 
without children. 

The construction is of stone to the first 


floor joists, and cinder block above. Both 
materials are veneered with a colonial 
clinker brick at $25 per thousand, on the 
outside. Above the first floor the inside 
walls are furred and plastered on "rock" 
lath. Trim was detailed, but closely fol- 
lowed stock sections. All rooms are papered 
with small figured papers and painted, ex- 
cept kitchens, which are only painted. 

The ceiling of the second floor is sus- 
pended 4 ft. below the roof and is insulated 
with Thermofill. The air space thus formed 
is vented into the chimney and kept in cir- 
culation by vents at the top of each closet 
of the second floor. The result, despite the 
flat roof, is a cooler second floor than that 
of the average house with a pitched roof. 

The heating system is warm air with a 
furnace in each unit. An automatic gas hot 
water heater and gas range are included in 
the house costs. 

The cost of the total group completed in 
October 1930, including grading, paving, 
planting, clothes-drying poles, sunken gar- 
bage receivers, window shades, wall paper, 
electric light fixtures and utilities brought 
in from the street underground was $40,400. 
The total cubage was 110,000 cu. ft., at 
17.7ε per cubic foot. 
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PLAN AND DETAILS, FACULTY HOUSE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT 
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FACULTY HOUSE ENTRANCE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT 
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FACULTY HOUSES 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT 
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FACULTY HOUSE ENTRANCE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT 
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CREATE SUBURBAN NEIGHBORHOODS 


Mr. Eugene H. Klaber, architect, Chicago, 
submitted the above sketches showing a 
desirable and undesirable method of divid- 
ing land for suburban use. Diagram B is 
intended to illustrate the fact that the 
purchaser of an individual piece of ground 
can do nothing to establish the proper rela- 
tion between his house and that of his 
neighbor. His only salvation rests upon 
the architect working with the real estate 
subdivider who should create neighbor- 
hoods instead of being satisfied with par- 
celing out small lots. 

"My main thesis, says Mr. Klaber, “is 
that group development in some form or 
other is the duty of the subdivider, because 
he is the only one who can accomplish it. 
The individual who buys the average 
rectangular piece of urban real estate has 
no control over the actions of his neighbors, 
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and however considerate he may be of his 
neighbors’ light and air he has no assur- 
ance that they will reciprocate. 

"The main trouble with all of our urban 
and most of our suburban subdivision is 
that it has contented itself with slicing a 
piece of ground into a certain number of 
lots, and has felt no obligation toward the 
eventual development that will take place 
and the kind of life that it is possible to 
lead there. This lack of forethought has 
resulted in the monotonous rows of boxes 
with which we are all familiar, and which, 
besides being ugly, are very wasteful. It 
must be hammered into the consciousness 
of the real estate world and similarly made 
clear to all architects concerned with hous- 
ing that these antiquated methods must be 
abandoned, not only in the interest of the 
public, but for their own good." 


STAIRWAYS 
RAMPS 
ESCALATORS 


By A. LAWRENCE KOCHER and ALBERT FREY 


Stairs, ramps and escalators may be considered con- 
veyors which make possible communication between 
different levels. 

Stair treads and risers should be of uniform width 
and height throughout each flight. 

The color of risers and treads should differ as an 
aid to visibility. 

When stair rail passes stringer course the clear- 
ance should be at least 3 inches. 

For stairways in primary schools reduce the height 
of risers to seven inches or less. 

Stairways exceeding 12 feet in height should have 
an intermediate landing. 

All stairs in multi-story buildings should be 
fireproof. 


ELEVATOR 
PREFERRED 


Adapted from- Approved Standard 
Workmen's Compensction Service Bureau 


Treads and landings should be non-slip. 

Stairways used as required means of exit should be 
at least 44 inches wide between faces of walls or 
40 inches wide between face of wall and an open 
balustrade or between two balustrades. 

There should be well-secured guards or balustrades 
on both sides of stairs. y 

Balustrades with ornamental pattern are dangerous 
because garments are caught in projections or angles. 

Handrails attached to walls should project not 
more than 3% inches and return to wall at start 
and end. Handrails should be of a shape and size 
that is comfortably grasped. 

Provide a continuous handrail for children in 
schools, hospitals and houses. 


TABLE OF RISERS AND 
TREADS FOR STAIRS 
TREAD + RISER = 174” 


Supplied by- Americon Abrasive Metals Cb 
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Long Island commuters arriving at Pennsylvania Station, 
New York City. Note congestion at approach to stair- 
wey. Crowds move more rapidly at, level then in 
ascending stairs. 


Stairs should be widened at base because moving crowds 
hesitate at start of ascent. 


Crowds are obliged to be cautious in descending stairs. 
There are more accidents on subway stairs than on > 
platforms. 
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Galloway 


Galloway 


Ramps of easy gradient permit as rapid 
movement of crowds as on level. Conges- 
tion is thus avoided. Grand Central 
Station, New York City. 


Cabier D' Art 


Adaptation of ramps to residence of luxury class. An example 
of an outdoor ramp between two terrace levels. The greater 
convenience justifies the added expense and increased space 
required. Villa in Poissy, France. Le Corbusier and P. Jeanneret, 
architects. 


Inclines have been generally applied as approaches to "board- 9» 
walks" at beaches. This is because of their greater safety. 
Rockaway Beach, Long Island. 
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Cabier D' Art 


A minimal cantilever stairway from roof garden to obser- 
vation platform. Villa in Garches, France. Le Corbusier 
and P. Jeanneret, architects. 


Stairway at side of highway bridge that permits descent from 
upper level to river bank. Cooper's Cave, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Ф Pir! stairway without central support, cast in place. Villa in 
Poissy, France. Le Corbusier and P. Jeanneret, architects. 


SPIRAL STAIRS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Cabier D' Art 
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Brown Pros 


A stairway of standard construction, 
joining two floor levels of an office, 
requiring least possible space. (New York 
City.) 


Spiral stair with a minimum of parts. ^n application of a steel 
stairway for residence. Handrail is chromium-plated. Other 
parts are aluminum-painted. Treads are of red rubber. House of 
C. H. Van der Leeuw, Rotterdam. Brinkman and Van der Vlugt, 
architects. 


Stairway, lightest in weight, hung by cables which also serve » 
as safety guards. Pont Transbordeur, Marseilles, France. 


SPIRAL STAIRS IN STEEL. 
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Escalators require more space than stairways and 
elevators but are preferred by crowds in depart- 
ment stores. They afford a pleasant communica- 
tion between different display and sales levels 
which have almost equal display and sales value 
Charles Moore and Company Department Store, 
Perth, Australia. 
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Combined stairway апа ramp for hospital. Service stairway at The American Architect, January, 1930, 
center. Outer_ramp for conveying patients. pp. 64, 66, 120. 
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APARTMENTS FOR THE AVERAGE WAGE-EARNER 


Efforts to provide apartment accommodations suited 
to the purse and purpose of the tenant of average 
means indicate a new field of activity for architects 
and builders. 

Several months ago Borough President Julius 
Miller of Manhattan called together a committee of 
twenty-five builders to consider the problem of 
providing adequate housing at moderate rates. 
Numerous low-priced sites were considered. For 
the prospective type of client a land cost of $15 a 
square foot was agreed upon. The committee settled 
on a 12-story fireproof building on a 6o-foot street 
as the standard. Through the cooperation of a 
number of architects, numerous plans for the par- 
ticular class of house desired, to be built on a lot 
100 feet square, were available for inspection. Of 
those submitted, two were accepted as having 
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greatest possibilities. One of these was drawn by 
Charles H. Lench and the other by Emery Roth. 

The Lench Plan has interior bathrooms through- 
out, a type of design permitted by the new multiple 
dwellings law when the suites contain not more 
than two rooms, when the cooking space is not over 
49 square feet in area, and when certain technical 
requirements are met. The plan embodies on each 
floor 6 two-room apartments and 7 one-room suites, 
each supplied with its own kitchen, bath, and 
foyer. Living rooms are generally 10’ 6” by το’ o”, 
while bedrooms are approximately 10’ 6” by τι’ 6”. 
Exclusive of kitchens, foyers, and bathrooms, the 
floor contains 19 rooms. 

While the sizes of the rooms are generally greater 
on the Lench Plan than on the Roth Plan, and while 
the Lench apartments contain a greater amount ‘of 
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PLAN PREPARED BY CHARLES Н. LENCH, ARCHITECT 
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closet space, it cannot be overlooked that the 
small number of rooms in each suite makes them 
unsuitable for all but childless couples. 

The total rental to be derived from a building 
designed on the Lench Plan amounts to $119,940. 
The rental table shows the following monthly room 
rates for the indicated classes of apartments: three- 
room suites, $20.00 to $34.72 per room; two-room 
suites, $18.75 to $37.50; one-room suites, $27.50 to 
$66.66. 

In the Roth Plan all bathrooms are on the outside 
of the building. The typical floor contains 2 three- 
room suites, 6 two-room apartments, and 2 one-room 
suites, each with its own foyer, kitchen or kitchen- 
ette, and bath. Living rooms are generally 11’ by 19’ 
and smaller, while bedrooms vary from 9' by 12’ 
to 9' by 16’. Exclusive of kitchens, foyers, and 
bathrooms, the floor contains 20 rooms, and to this 
total must be added the 4 dining alcoves and the 
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dressing chamber which аге not counted as rooms. 
Where the Lench Plan contains a total of 367 rooms, 
the Roth Plan has 332, plus 48 interior dining 
alcoves. 

The total rent to be obtained from a building 
erected on the Roth Plan amounts to $109,880, a 
sum slightly less than the total of $119,940 promised 
by the Lench Plan. The following is the monthly 
rent per room under the Roth Plan: three-room 
apartments, $20.00 to $41.66; four-room apartments, 
$21.25 to $30.00; two-room apartinents, $33.34; one- 
room apartments, $27.50 to $64.17. 

In bringing the rents for these apartments below 
those asked for similar accommodations elsewhere, 
economy has been kept constantly in mind. The 
plans have been drawn to permit the acceptance of 
such rent and still allow the builder or promoter a 
return of 10 per cent or more on his investment 
after carrying and operating charges have been met. 


PLAN PREPARED BY EMERY ROTH, ARCHITECT 
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PLANNING THE SMALL MASONIC TEMPLE 


By CARROLL E. WELCH, Architect 


The problem of financing the construction and 
maintenance of the Masonic lodge is usually the first 
to be considered by the building committee. Cer- 
tain questions must be given thought: 


(1) Will the lodge room be available for rent to 
other organizations? 


(2) Will a portion of the building be available for 
rent to a Masonic club or other clubs? 


(3) Will it be possible to rent an auditorium for 
dances and entertainments? If so, to what extent? 


(4) Will it be possible to rent the banquet hall and 
kitchen for public dinners and other functions? 


(s) Will the income from these sources be suffi- 
cient for a suitable return on the total investment 
if the temple is to be devoted only to Masonic 
functions? If not, is the property located in a 
business section? 


(6) Can the first floor be utilized for shops and 
stores? 


(7) Can the second floor be arranged for general 
office space or for doctors' or lawyers' suites? 


The answers to these seven questions are, in a great 
measure, the dictating factors in the general design 
and location of the proposed temple. Vacancies, 
obsolescence, redecoration of rentable quarters and 
superintendence of the building should be considered 
in calculating maintenance cost. 


SELECTION OF SITE 


Commercial Location: If stores and office space are 
necessary for the rental income, the building site 
should be centrally located. 

Much can be said for and against the semi-com- 
mercial type of Masonic lodge. A central location 
makes the temple easily accessible for business men 
and visitors, for committee work and special meet- 
ings. On the other hand, it is difficult to provide 
adequate parking facilities; traffic noises, higher 
land cost and taxes are other objectionable features. 


Residential Location: If stores and office space are 
not needed and enough revenue can be obtained by 
renting the lodge room, auditoriums and banquet 
hall, then a location can be selected away from the 
business district. 


Such a purely Masonic temple would have lower 
property cost, smaller taxes, a more pleasant setting 
and better parking facilities on side streets. Food 
supplies and other necessary items would, of course, 
have to be carted to the lodge from the commercial 
district. Also, it has been found that club facilities 
are not so well utilized when the temple does not 
have a central location. 


Service Deliveries; For any temple there must be 
service deliveries. For an interior lot service access 
can be had only by an alley down one or both sides 
of the building or through an alley in back of the 
property (which is seldom found in the average town 
or small city). If the lot is in a business section, a 
5- or 6-foot alley from the front street is extravagant; 
yet without such an alley or service entrance there 
will be severe interference of traffic. When a corner 
lot is available, separate entrances for service and 
banquet hall can be obtained. 


Size: The lot should be large enough to take care of 
the parking of automobiles if no other provisions are 
available. The minimum size of a Masonic temple 
is approximately 55 foot width and 85 foot depth, 
so that a lot 60 to 75 feet wide by 120 to 150 feet 
deep is the smallest to be desired. 


PLANNING REQUIREMENTS 


For the average town or small city of 10,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants, the Masonic temple will require a lodge 
room accommodating seven or eight Masonic or 
similar semi-secret organizations; a Chapter and 
possibly a Commandary; an assembly room or audi- 
torium; a banquet hall, reception room and locker 
room; committee rooms; candidates’ room; coat 
rooms, kitchen and, if necessary, a separate club 
room. 

The accompanying plans have been drawn to illus- 
trate a typical small Masonic temple. In the fol- 
lowing discussion of the requirements of the typical 
Masonic temple, reference is made to these plans. 


Banquet Hall and Kitchens: These rooms, like the 
auditorium, should be so designed that they may be 
rented for public use. The entrance should not 
interfere with other activities in the building. These 
rooms are illustrated on the basement plan. 
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BASEMENT AND GROUND FLOOR PLANS 


A TYPICAL MASONIC LODGE 
CARROLL E. WELCH, ARCHITECT 


The banquet room should seat 200 to 250 persons; 
in order to accommodate organizations of various 
sizes, the room should be easily subdivided. The 
kitchen should be large enough to accommodate 
necessary equipment and be readily convenient to 
the banquet hall. 

Opening into the banquet hall are a large coat 
room and lounges with toilet rooms for both men 
and women. These dependencies are important and 
should not be cramped for space. 


Auditorium: The assembly room is generally located 
on the ground floor so that it may be rented inde- 
pendently. It should seat from 200 to 300 persons, 
with or without a balcony. Since the auditorium 
is used for public shows and dances as well as large 
smokers and social entertainments, it should be 
arranged with a stage, dressing room, cloakrooms, 
retiring rooms and toilet facilities. These should 
be of ample proportions and conveniently located. 


Lodge Room: Many a good plan has been otherwise 
ruined by either (1) the extreme lack of space outside 
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the lodge room for the use of members during re- 
freshments or recesses, or (2) the utter impossibility 
of emptying the building in case of fire. 

The lodge room, in a temple of this size, usually 
measures about зо feet in width, 40 to 45 feet in length 


and about 20 feet in height. In the accompanying 
plan it is located on the top floor and arranged for 
Commandary purposes as well as for the lodge. 

A 5-foot passage surrounds the lodge room and is 
provided with niches or stations for guards during 
the working of the Commandary degrees. The corri- 
dor has lockers for uniforms and other equipment. 

A small soundproof room, approximately 6 feet 
square, is used as a Chamber of Reflection; it should 
be located near the entrance to the lodge room. 

In the east or main end of the room is the Master's 
station, raised three steps above the floor level and 
sufficiently wide to accommodate eight or ten visi- 
tors. There is an illuminated letter G“ over the 
Master's chair. To the west or opposite end of the 
room is the Senior Warden's station, raised two steps 
above the floor level. The Junior Warden's station is 
on the south side of the room and is raised on a 
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platform one step above the floor level. The Sec- 
retary's and Treasurer's stations are in the two 
corners of the Master's end of the room, the Treasurer 
on his right and the Secretary on his left. Subordi- 
nate officers of the lodge are placed on the main 
floor level. 

Every lodge room should have an organ. It is 
usually placed over the Master's or Senior Warden's 
station with the keyboard and organist either in the 
north opposite the Junior Warden's station or in the 
west on a mezzanine floor over the Senior Warden's 
station. 

In the center of the room on the main floor level 
is an altar about 3 feet wide, 5 feet long and 3 feet 
high. It is surrounded by a kneeling step, 6 or 7 
inches high. Three candlesticks or electrically il- 
luminated standards are placed around the altar to 
indicate symbolically the East, West and South. 
If the lodge room is to be used by a Chapter, the 
rectangular altar must be made movable so that a 
triangular-shaped one can be substituted. 

In many temples a marble or mosaic panel, called 
the trestle board, is set flush with the floor. It 


measures 6 feet wide by 12 feet long. It is sur- 
rounded by an ornamental border, and in the center is 
placed a “blazing star”. 

All light in the lodge room should be controlled 
by the Junior Deacon from a switchboard located 
near the entrance door. All lights with the ex- 
ception of the letter С”, the lights on the Sec- 
retary's and Treasurer's desks and the three candle- 
sticks must be on one switch so that they may be 
dimmed by one control. 

If a gallery is placed in the lodge room, access to 
it should only be from the lodge room. It should 
not be entered except by those who have passed the 


Tiler. 


Reception Foyer: This room and corridors on the 
lodge room floor should have ample proportions 
since they are used as a gathering place for members 
and visitors during recesses and refreshments. 


Locker and Coat Rooms: These, together with ante- 


rooms and candidates’ rooms, are usually grouped 
(Continued on page 55) 
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DIRECT ILLUMINATION 


SEMI-INDIRECT ILLUMINATION 


LIGHTING THE CLASSROOM 


By H. L. LOGAN, Engineering Consultant 


The artificial lighting of classrooms is usually based 
on the assumption that daylight is adequate during 
regular school hours. The artificial system is thus 
intended to provide illumination at night and on 
very dark days. This subject of the adequacy of day- 
light is rather difficult because a careful examination 
upsets many cherished notions. 

Outdoors, an object usually has light falling on it 
from a large portion of the sky so that even under 
overcast conditions the illumination is satisfactory. 
Indoors, the amount of sky visible from any part 
of the interior, and therefore the amount of daylight 
proceeding to that point, is strictly limited. The 
windows, no matter how large, are only holes in 
the side of a "box." The greater part of the dome 
of the sky is hidden by the top and the three blank 
sides of the box. Surrounding buildings and obstruc- 
tions reduce still further the small portion of sky 
visible from the interior of most classrooms. 

The table gives the average daylight intensity 
during summer for classrooms in the latitude of New 
York, for the school hours. It shows that next to 
the windows the daylight is high, and although it 
varies greatly from hour to hour, it is adequate all 
day long. However, the daylight drops rapidly as 
it goes farther into the room, until at 20 feet from 
the windows it becomes inadequate and remains so 
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all day long, all year round, under the best out- 
side daylight conditions. 

Natural lighting is best in the summer when the 
schools are closed. The figures given in the table 
should be divided by nine to indicate the condition 
of the light on a dull day in midwinter. It is then 
found that the daylight is inadequate all day long as 
near as 15 feet to the windows. Engineering ex- 
perience indicates that 15 feet from the windows 
marks the boundary of adequate daylight in class- 
rooms with one exposure during the school year. 

If classrooms were kept to a maximum width of 
15 feet (with present ceilings), daylight would be 
adequate over the whole of their area for most of 
the school day all through the school year. But 
classrooms are usually from 20 to 30 feet wide and 
from one quarter to one half of their area must 
normally receive inadequate daylight. 

Rooms with double window exposure have ade- 
quate daylight under most conditions. But the aver- 
age classroom does not and cannot have double 
exposure. This fact of the inadequacy of daylight 
in classrooms, coupled with the evidence collected 
by the Eyesight Conservation Council of America on 
the progressive development of eye troubles in school 
children as they rise from class to class, points to the 
necessity for planning the artificial lighting of the 


Table 
AVERAGE DAYLIGHT INTENSITIES FOR SUMMER 


Distance from Windows Southern Exposure Western Exposure Eastern Exposure | Northern Exposure 
| | 

Hours 9 9-19 | 1-3 9-19 | 1-3 9-19 | 1-3 9-12 | 1-3 

3 ft. 300 fe. 200 fe. 140 fc. | 100 fe. 170 fe. | 110 fe. 150 fe. 160 fe. 

8 ft. 160 fe. 170 fc. 80 fc. 85 fc. 100 fe. | 85 fe. 80 fc. 135 fc. 

15 ft. | 75 fe: 40 fe. 35 fc. 20 fe. 40 fc. | 99fc. 35 fe. 50 fe. 

90 ft. ΤΕ, 4 fc. 3 fc. | 9 fe. 4 fe. 9 fe. 3 fe. 5 fe. 

30 ft. | 1 fe. 0.5 fe. 0.4 fc. 0.2 fe. 0.5 fe. 0.2 fe. 0.4 fc. 0.6 fe. 


classroom to serve as an auxiliary to daylight 
as well as to replace daylight during the night 
hours. 

To enable the artificial lighting to perform this 
double function, a minimum average intensity of 
то foot-candles must be provided, with a desirable 
intensity of 25, and the inside row of lights must be 
controlled separately from the outside row preferably 
by means of a ""Sun-Valve"' so that adequate illumi- 
nation is maintained over the "shadow band of the 
classroom during daylight fluctuations. 

Ideal classroom lighting for rooms of one exposure 
should therefore consist of windows to the ceiling 
along one wall, stopping within 6 feet of the black- 
board wall; at least six artificial lighting units ar- 
ranged symmetrically with respect to the seats (not 
to the room, and not more to one or the other side of 
the center of area) with a minimum of 200 watts in 
cach—soo watts preferred and with the inside row 
automatically controlled by the daylight through a 
"Sun-Valve'; and the central blackboard area, at 
least, lighted independently. 


PLANNING THE SMALL MASONIC TEMPLE 
(Continued from page 53) j 

near the entrance to the lodge room. Since this por- 
tion of the room is usually two stories high, mez- 
zanine space over these anterooms is afforded for 
Masonic or Fellowcraft clubs. 

Ample coat room and toilet facilities should be 
provided for the lodge room. 

The locker rooms are fitted with shelving for 
banners, flags, staffs and costumes. Each organiza- 
tion meeting in the lodge room should have a closet 
for storage. 


Candidates’ Room: This room is fitted with lockers 
for the use of candidates. It should have its own 
toilet facilities. 

If required by the Chapter, there should be a well 
about 4% feet square and about 12 or 15 feet deep; 
it should be entered from the top by a trap door, 
set flush with the floor in the candidates’ anteroom. 


Such a system of artificial lighting, removing full 
dependence on daylight, makes possible a desirable 
reduction in window area. The window next to the 
blackboard wall is a handicap to the children. The 
sky is visible through it to most of the pupils and 
they cannot exclude it from their peripheral field of 
view without partly turning away from the teacher. 
This window is a constant source of irritation and is 
undoubtedly a factor in the development of optical 
troubles. It also creates a sheet of veiling glare, or 
sheen, on the adjacent blackboard, making it difficult 
to see from two thirds of the seats. 

Generally speaking, semi-indirect illumination is 
the best for classrooms. Direct illumination should 
be chosen where adequate light can only be secured 
that way, such as when the formation of the ceilings 
and the character of the room finishes cannot be 
made to conform to the requirements for semi- 
indirect." Indirect illumination should be chosen 
for use with large lamps, where the lamp size would 
cause undesirable brilliancy in semi-indirect units in 
classroom conditions. 


Tiler's Room: In the entry to the lodge is a room 
for the Tiler. Space measuring 12 to 16 feet is ample 
for this room. It should be fitted with small covers 
containing drawers and lockers wherein the Tiler 
can keep gloves, aprons, visitors' book or card index, 
gavels and other small paraphernalia belonging to 
each organization using the lodge room. 


Committee and Club Rooms: These may be arranged 
for use also as card rooms, examining rooms and 
possibly a library. These can be arranged on the 
mezzanine floor over the other anterooms (as shown 
on the third floor plan). Club rooms should provide 
adequate amusement facilities such as billiard or 
pool room, lounges, card room, library and reading 
room. In many instances, accommodations are in- 
cluded for the serving of refreshments, usually by a 
caterer. 
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TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 
ESTIMATING THE COST OF SMALL HOUSES 


By ARTHUR BRACE 


HOUSE OF DR. J. M. SCHWEITZER, RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 
R. C. WEINBERG, ARCHITECT 
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ESTIMATING BY THE CUBE 


One of the most misleading methods of estimating building costs is that of applying a 
unit price to the building cube. Unfortunately, there has been an altogether too general 
acceptance of cubic-foot costs by owners, architects, and some contractors. The cubic-foot 
cost of one building cannot be accepted as a measuring rod for any other building even 
though it is exactly the same in design and interior finish. There are so many variables 
due to such features as site, labor efficiency, price and delivery of materials, that such 
estimates even for similar structures are likely to be very inaccurate. . . . 

The large, successful builder has learned that there is no substitute for a carefully 
priced quantity survey and accordingly treats each job as an individual problem. Archi- 
tects and newcomers in the contracting field are the worst offenders, and it is they who 
must be taught that cubic-foot prices when used as a basis of estimate will almost in- 
variably lead to trouble. 

Peter A. STONE.* 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF SMALL HOUSES 


By ARTHUR BRACE T 


The cost of construction materials is dependent 
largely on locality. Prices vary greatly, often with- 
out apparent reason. In many cases prices may be 
affected by lack of competition, local labor, ma- 
terial conditions and temporary shortages. A wide 
and justifiable variation in the prices of many basic 
building materials occurs because of the distance 
from the original supply point. This is notably 
true in the prices of lumber, brick, cement, tile 
products, slate and other material of weight or large 
bulk. The ratio for these commodities, however, 
should be fairly constant. 

The most hazardous guess in the unit cost of con- 
struction work is that of labor output. Approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the cost of house construction 


isin labor. In the following tables the labor output 
is consequently given for various classes and grades 
of work. It should be emphasized that the figures 
used are only intended to represent fair averages. 

It is estimated that construction labor is now 20 
per cent more productive than in 1923 owing to 
increased efficiency of labor. Building costs have 
decreased in almost every commodity, in varying 
degrees ranging from 10 to 30 per cent. The United 
States Index of Building Material Prices shows a 
decrease of 13 per cent in the past 18 months. 

In the following tables, the materials are based on 
prices as of March 1931. The total cost figures do 
not include insurance, bonds, foreman and general 
supervision, and other overhead expenses. 


EXCAVATION CONCRETE 
Total Cost | UR А Labor Total 
Method πας " Λι 
Με per Cu. Yd. | Specification Material Των | ues 
HH | uus dro died dnd Xr ktm $0.60 Foundation Walls 
Drag Scraper (ίεαπι)................ 1.00 Form Work (sq. ft.) $0.12 $0.06 $0.18 
Grading and Back Fill.............. : 15 Concrete (sq. yd.).... 9.00 3.00 12.00 
Rock Excavation................ 3.00 Concrete Block(sq.ft.) 0.16 0.08 0.24 
Hand Επεαναείση............:...:.. 2.00 | PSP 
Floor Slabs 
ет РР 0.13 0.12 | 0.25 
* From an editorial appearing in the June, 1931, issue of General 6" Concrete 0.17 0.18 0.35 
Building Contractor. 1” Cement Finish.... 0.07 0.03 0.10 
{ In the preparation of the following data, much valuable ad- 


vice and assistance was given by L. Brandt, housing engineer; 
Peter A. Stone, managing editor, General Building Contractor; The 
Dow Service; The Statistical Division, F. W. Dodge Corp.; and 


4 


many contractors working in New York and New Jersey. 
Appreciation is expressed for their cooperation. 
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FRAMING LUMBER 


FLOORING 


: h Retail I ᾿ Labor Total 
Specification 1,000 Ft. jen Es Specification deren Cost! Соз? 
= 8 )4. Ft. | Sq. Ft 
Long Leaf Y. P. ГЕ - 
LE Μι N $54.00! 541 252505 25 | SUBFLOORING 10 
ORI nce roi 64.00 41.25 105.25 | Common #1—1 x 6"’.. $31.00 $2.32 $6.06? 
FFC 74.00 41.25 115.25 S. Pine (matched) 
LEO КК ee pri 31.00 2.32 | 6.128 
Douglas Fir 
р ² AAA 36.501 41.252 77.75 Sorr Woop Froons 
6€10-6x12"....... 37.00 41.25 78.25 (1) Yellow Pine 
— — —b — B Btr. flat, 1 x 4”... 57.50 2.75 | 10.124 
Spruce (Sills and Floor B4- Btr. rift, 1x4”... 85.00 2.75 13.744 
Joists) #1 com. flat, 1x4”... 52.50 2.75 9.694 
k E Pp 44.00 22.003 66.72 (2) Douglas Fir 
1 46.50 22.00 69.22 B+Brr. flat, 1 x 4”... 43.00 3.78 9.29 
5 48.00 22.00 70.72 B4- Btr. rift, 1 x 4”... 72.00 3.78 13.005 
Spruce (Joists in Brick) Harpwoop Froons 
EN eee Ease 44.00 27.504 72.22 (1) Oak 
δι αμ LIMES CT TT зан 46.50 27.50 74.72 Ist quart. white, 
| oa 48.00 27.50 76.22 4 x A 125.00 5.50 22.866 
1st plain white, 
Spruce (Stud Walls) ШЫ И eas 95.00 5.50 18.726 
A ur 42.00 | 22.00? 64.72 1st plain red, 
dx μι. 85.00 5.50 | 17.246 
Spruce (Rafters) 2nd plain white, 
o 44.00 22.00? 66.72 пих C 75.00 5.50 15.966 
— 2nd plain red 
Southern Pine (Wall and r 72.50 5.50 15.616 
Roof Sheathing)? Ist plain white, 
F 31.00 23.205 61.10 „ 75.00 5.84 16.687 
1x8" h...... 3.00 | 23.308 61. Ν 2nd plain red, 3⁄4 x 2" 60.00 5.84 14.537 
lix. Әад:........1 31.00 | 23.207] 62.70 (2) Maple 
1x 8“ diag.......... 32.00 23.208 63.30 Ist grade, 1346 x 214". 92.50 .50 18.386 
2nd grade, 3⁄4 x 214”. 85.00 .50 17.246 
“ 20.00 25.50 Ist grade, 1846 x 314". 92.50 81 16.768 


1 These timber prices are based on lengths of 22-24“. For 
timbers over 24’ and in even lengths of 2’, add $2.50 to $5.00 per 
1,000 fr. B.M. 

? Labor cost (carpenter $1.37 for 1,000 ft. B.M., overhead 
not added) based on 30 labor hours 1,000 fr. B.M. 

3 Based on 16 labor hours. 

4 Based on 20 labor hours. 

5 Based on 13 labor hours and a cutting waste of 20 per cent. 

6 Based on 13 labor hours and a cutting waste of 18 per cent. 

7 Based on 13 labor hours and a cutting waste of 25 per cent. 

$ Based on 13 labor hours and a cutting waste of 23 per cent 

9 Sheathing paper applied at cost of $.04-$.06 per sq. ft. 

10 Nails included. 
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3rd grade, I$ x 314. 68.00 
3rd grade, IS g Xx 214". 60.00 


Labor cost includes carpentry at $1.37! per 
clusive of overhead. 
2 Based on 134 labor hours and 17% waste. 
ὃ Based on 1% labor hours and 19% waste. 
Based on 2 labor hours and 28% waste. 
5 Based on 234 labor hours and 28% waste. 
$ Based on 4 labor hours and 38% waste. 
7 Based on 444 labor hours and 43% waste. 
$ Based on 316 labor hours and 28% waste. 
? Nails included. 
10 Subflooring is figured as laid diagonally. 


5 
3 
4 
2nd grade, 5 x 314". 85.00 4. 
4 
5 


81 15.808 


81 13.248 
.50 13.896 


100 sq. ft., ex- 


SUNDRY ITEMS 


Parquetry Flooring 


Solid or veneered: Mounted on paper or canvas 


in squares. 


Plain Oak (field only 


: 544 used with subfloors. 


Quartered Oak: 54% used with subfloors. 
Material prices run as follows: 


Scraping and Sanding 


Softwood Floors.. 
Hardwood Floors. 


EXTERIOR TRIM 


Specification 


SIDING 
Drop, 1 x 6” 
Bevel, 6'' 
Bungalow, 8'' 
Colonial, 8” 
Colonial, 10” 


$.20-$.70 
35- .80 
35- .80 
35- .80 
35- .80 


Labor Hours 


Cost per 


100 Sq. Ft 100 Sq. Ft 
216-3 $4.13 
21 9-4 6.50 
Material — otal 
1.000 Ft. ost Ost 
B.M 100 100 
: Sq. Ft. | Sq. Ft. 
$62.50 $2.06 | $9.97? 
67.50 2.41 | 10.95? 
66.00 2.41 | 10.43! 
71.00 2.41 | 11.75* 
96.00 2.41 13.845 
100 100 


100 Lin. Ft 


EXTERIOR TRIM 

Base, corner boards. 
Frieze, facia, plancier. 
Crown, bedmolding. 
Porch plate 
Balustrade 


Porch ceiling 
Lattice work 


Porch columns (each 


Lin. Ft.Lin. Ft. 
$3.00 $3.789 $6.78 
25.00 7.917 32.91 

5.00 3.789 8.78 
5.00 7.565 12.56 
144 00 22.00 146.00 
100 100 100 
Sq. Ft. |Sq. Ft. | Sq. Ft. 
$5.00 $5.50? $10.50 
5.00 11.00! 16.00 
6.00 2.15 8.75 


EXTERIOR TRIM 


Material 
1,000 Ft. 
B.M. 


Specification 


Frame and 


Glazed 


Sash 
Winpows!! 
Wood, CellarG lights 
12x 18" $2.30 
Double Hung 6.00 
Steel Casement 11.00 


Frame and 


Door 
| Doons!? 

| Plain Oak (Entrance). $32.50 
White Pine(Entrance) 23.50 
White Pine (Others). 14.50 
Plain Oak CInterior. 15.50 
White Pine (Interior). 7.00 

Unselected Birch (In- 
terior 11.73 


HARDWARE 


Labor 

€ ost! 
100 

Sq. Ft. 


Unit 


$1.38 2 
2.06 15 
1.62 М 


Unit 


85 15 
16 16 
16 16 
13 17 
44 18 


$5 
5 


w + ων 


3.44 18 


(including 


Total 
Cost 

100 
Sq. Ft 


Unit 


$3.68 
8.06 
12 62 


Unit 
$38.33 
28.66 
19.66 
19.63 
10.44 


15.19 


locks 


1 Labor cost includes carpentry at $1.37!$ exclusive of over- 


head. 
2 Based on 126 labor hours and 25%; 
3 Based on 134 labor hours and 25%; 
and 20% 
and 18% 


waste 
waste 
4 Based on 134 labor hours waste 
5 Based on 194 labor hours waste 

6 Based on 234 labor hours. 

7 Based on 534 labor hours. 

8 Based on 515 labor hours. 

9 Based on 4 labor hours. 

10 Based on 8 labor hours. 

и Prices based on average size window 
brick veneer wall, add 1⁄4 hour to labor hours 

1? Based on 1 labor hour for setting frame, 
sash. 

13 Based on 1} 2 labor hours 

14 Based оп 14 labor hours 

15 Based on 4!4 labor hours. 

16 Based on 334 labor hours. 

17 Based on 3 labor hours. 

18 Based on 21⁄ labor hours 

19 Prices based on average size door. 


wall, add 60% approximately. 


fitting and 


For setting frames in 


hanging 


For frames in brick veneer 
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INTERIOR TRIM 


M ‘al Labor | Total 
Specification К iv Cost! | Cost 
аң Unit | Unit 
| WINDOW CASING 
Softwood...... | $1.75 $1.72? | $3.47 
Hardwood. 4-245 2.753| 4.90 
— = — = ы 
Door Casina(One Side) 
Softwood. . 1.75 1.034] 2.78 
Hardwood. 2.25 1.385 | 3.63 
100 100 100 | 
Lin. Ft.|Lin. Ft 


BASE AND SHOE 


Lin. Ft. 


Softwood $10.00 59.286 $19.28 
Hardwood 16.00 11.007 26.00 
Picrung MOLDING 3.00 5.508 | 8.50 
Vn 
Hips Unit Unit 
STAIRS s حا‎ 
Cellar (12 risers) $8.00 $11.007 |$19.00 
Box (16 risers) 16.00 22.009 | 38.00 
Newel and rail | 125.00 125.1310/250.13 


CUPBOARDS AND CLOSETS 
| Kitchen! 
| China (corner)! 


1 Overhead not included. 

ἃ Based on 114 labor hours. 
3 Based on 2 labor hours. 

! Based on 34 labor hours. 

5 Based on 1 labor hour. 

6 Based on 634 labor hours 


Unit 


$15-$20 
40- 60 


7 Based on 8 labor hours. 
$ Based оп 4 labor hours 
Based on 16 labor hours. 
10 Based on 91 labor hours. 
п Per unit, 3-8 labor hours. 
12 Per unit, 6-8 labor hours. 


HOLLOW CLAY TILE 


, Labor | Total 
Load-bearing Tile Retail Cost! | Cost? 
M. pes. 100 100 
Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
Natco.. T | $168.30 $10.71 $31.68 | 
(5x12x12'^ 
Natco.. 75 202.00 | 11 674 35.89 
(8 х 12 x 12') | 
T: S612 124 249.70 14 945| 44.43 
(10 x 12 x 12 | 
S craters & 309.10 | 16.579 54.75 


Niger 
| GO2x12x MP") 


Labor Variation for Each 


Correction Factors 5c Change in Scale 


| Mason Helper 
Natco (6 x 12 x 12'^. $.21 $.20 
Natco (8 x 12 x 12’). 


24 | 20 
Natco (10 x 12 x 12'^. 31 25 | 
Natco (12 x 12 x 12“). 36 25 | 


Labor cost includes mason at $1.6214 and helper at $.9714 
per 100 sq. ft., exclusive of overhead. 

2 Total cost for 100 square feet in place includes labor, ma- 
terial, allowances for centering, mortar but no overhead or 
prone 

ὃ Based on 4! /; mason hours and 4 labor hours at 175-200 sq. 
ft. placed in 8 hours | 

1 Based on 4*/; mason hours and 4 labor hours at 160-180 
sq. ft. placed in 8 hours 

ὃ Based on 6!/, mason hours and 5 labor hours at 120-140 
sq. ft. placed in 8 hours 

6 Based on 7! /, mason hours and 5 labor hours at 100 120 sq. ft 
placed in 8 hours. 
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Development of United States Housing Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


BRICKWORK 


For Each 
жЕ: Mortar! Labor Total | 10% Varia- | For Each 5% Varia- 
Specification Joints 04”) | Cost? Cost | tion in tion in Labor Cost 
Per M Per M | Per M Mortar Cost 
Common Brick Material Mason Labor 
@ $14.00 per M 
PFC $4.28 $19.83? $38.11 $.43 $.40 $.35 
r ² ²˙ » 5.83 22.39 | 42.22 .58 .45 | .39 
Face Brick (9” Wall) 
@ $35.00 per M 
Lime (common bond).......... 4.28 31.365 | 70.60 43 23 .40 
Cement (common bond)........ | 5.83 35.756 | 76.58 .58 .80 .50 
4" Brick Veneer (Metal Ties. | 
Wood Structures) | 
@ $35.00 per M 
Lime (common bond). T 4.28 32.617 | 71.89 | ‚4% ‚76 40 
Cement (common bond)........ 5.83 36.978 | 77.50 .58 .84 .50 


| Labor Costs Per M 


Variations in Face Brick Brick 
Lime Cement 
| For Other than Struck Joints 
Cut joints, common bond, deduct. . $4.06 $3.25? 
joints, common bond, deduct........ .81 81 
Raked joints, rough, common bond, de 
e ΝΝ ' 'ννἯνηνννννννν 1.21 1.21 
Raked joints, smooth, common bond, add. 81 2.44 
For Other than Common Bond: 
Cura DUE ROU cis 4.06 4.06 
Wald 8dd... cr gk (o hr ares 1.6215 3.25 
Raked joints, rough, add.............. 2.83 1.21 
Raked joints, smooth, αἰὰ............. 6.50 6.50 


Size of Brick in Inches 


Estimating Data: Number of brick required for 1 square foot 
of wall for each brick 4''-415"' in thickness. 


Thickness of Mortar Joints 


M" 3$" 15" $$" 

| = 

8 x 3% x U (standard)....| 7” 66" | 6" | 5%” 
μα Φα. 64 όν” | 6” 534” 
84 x 4x 4%... Gi" | SM" | ΔΜ | 5⁄4 
πο οι. 6" $4" | 5M" | 5” 
816 x 43% x 23%" PA гат Ик 514" ge 434" 415" 
To lay 1,000 brick in lime and sand mortar requires: .62 cu. yds. of 


sand, 1.25 bbl. of lime. 


To lay 1,000 brick in 1:3 cement and sand mortar requires: .62 cu. 


yds. of sand, 1.8 bbl. of cement. 


! Cost of mortar based on these prices: 


Sand, $1.85 per cu. yd. 
Lime, $2.50 per bbl. 
Cement, $2.60 per bbl. 


2 Labor cost includes masonry at $1.62! 


and labor at $.97!4 per M, exclusive of over- 
head. 


3 Based on 8 mason hours and 7 labor 
hours, 1,000 brick per man. 

4 Based on 9 mason hours and 734 labor 
hours, 900 brick per man. 

5 Based on 1414 mason hours and 8 labor 
hours, 500-600 brick per man. 

® Based on 16 mason hours and 10 labor 
hours, 450-550 brick per man. 

Based on 1514 mason hours and 8 labor 
hours, 500-550 brick per man. 

8 Based on 1634 mason hours and 10 labor 
hours, 450-500 brick per man. 

9 For 4” brick veneer, cement mortar, 
deduct $2.44 instead. 

For Roman brick (size 12 x 4 x 2") add 
40-50% to the mason hours given for stand- 
ard size brick. For English size brick (9 x 
415 x 3) add 10-15% to the mason hours 
gm for standard size brick. For vitrified 

rick add 3-3 hours to the mason hours 
given for standard size brick. 
For special work (the following table 
gives the number of brick laid by one mason 
in 8 hours:) 


ΤΠΕ esas 100-125 
Piers(4-6 brick in length )300-350 
СИНИЙ. ee жя» 350-500 sq. ft. 


For brick flues and chimney (the follow- 
ing table gives the number of brick laid by 
one man in 8 hours): 


Flue (9 x 9-9 x 13)..........700 
A Li een reo ) 
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INTERIOR PLASTERING 


Material Labor Cost | Total Cost Material Prices per Unit: 


Lan 100 Sq. Yd. | 100 Sq. Yd. | 100 Sq. Yd. 
Wood.... eom t ing 15! | ы | $23.15 TT ИИК N (cu.yd.) | $1.85 
Matal NS 2.01 16.25? 37.92 Lime, hydrated. „ (bbl.)| 2.50 
| Plaster Board 23.96 12.50 | 36.46 | Plaster of paris. (100 Ib.) 1.00! 
| 1 Wood lath, $6.50 (XI.); nails, 50.04 (Ib.). Hair.. ..(bu.)| .65| 
| 2 Metal lath, $0.19: (sq. yd.); staples, $0.08 (Ib. T Fiber.. bu.) 65 
3 ç ( . ς de = | 
4 Psi mr μα. V ak μον Hard plaster, neat ..(1001b.)| 75 
5 Based on 10 hours at $1.6215. Cement . . CBB) | 2.60 | 
| © Based on 10 hours at $1.25. | — | 
| 
| Estimating Data: 
{ΗΘΚ Grounds Lime Sand — of po 
We моң (In.) (ВЫ) | (Са. Yd | S | ems | 
2 Coats, White Finish! - I ий RO ΤΕ Do 
On wood lath.. 5% 3% 14 100 3 
On tile 2 8 ντ 5% 4 112 | 100 3 
On plaster board 5 | 3% 14 | 100 | 3 | 
| 3 Coats, White Finish | | | 
On wood lath.......... 34 | 415 | 1% 100 | 3 | 
AA кз. ευ: 34 6 | 2% 100 41% 
ОЮ EH ess cus τος οὐ e A 6% | 2 100 3 | 
4 | Hard ow Plaster of І 
ч : ar ed Si 
Hard Wall Plaster 1 Wall aah’) Paris (Cu p^ ) 
mS (Lb.) | Е CLb.) gat ς 
| 2 Coats, White Finish? É 
On wood lath..... : 5⁄4 900 115 100 1 
On plaster board 5% 800 1% 100 34 
On tile 54 | 1500 114 100 194 
3 Coats, White Finish? 
On wood lath... ZA 1200 1% 100 1% 
On plaster board. 34 800 | 1% 100 τά 
OH eio. 34 1800 | 14 100 2 
On metal lath. ..... 34 1400 1% 100 | 1% 
G Plaster Lime Sand | Hair and 
Keene's Cement үүт ë Coats - Hyd. „„ 
(In.) Cement (Lb.) (Cu. Yd.) | (Bu 
(Lb.) ашды | 
| Smooth Finish? I Е | ΠΝ m Т - 
On tile..... ан 54 2 800 350 116 | 1 
On wood lath.. 1⁄4 3 900 450 1% 1 
On metal lath T 34 3 900 450 1% | 1 
Е Ww E Grounds | Coats Cement | Lime Sand 
Portland Cement (In.) "A (Bbl.) | (ВЫ.) (ΒΡΙ.) 
AA o brit RES 34 3 | 6 | 119 216 
Cn ЖООН Πε εν as ers 34 2 41% 1 | 134 


1 If it is desired to substitute sand finish for white finish, add 100 Ibs. plaster of paris, М yd. of sand and deduct 116 ЬЫ. of lime. 
2 For hard finish add 100 lbs, cement. For sand finish deduct 200 Ibs. cement and add / cu. yds, of sand. 
3 For sand finish make additions and deductions as shown in preceding table, lime mortar. 
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INTERIOR PLASTERING (Lime Mortar) 


| Material Labor | Total Г Labor Variation for Each 5с Change 
T , k 1 i А 
Ѕресійсасіоп 100 po r^ in Scale 
Sq. Yds. х ia "M 
PS Sq. Yds.|Sq. Yds.| | Plasterer Tender 
2 coats, 5⁄4” grounds, on wood lath— | 
CS WEBS. yaya vaqa ..........| $14.01 | $34.19? | $48.20? $0.78 $0.50 
C2) BM уз Бута ἔτ»: ‚3 11.72 36.713 | 48.43 р | ‚83 d 5 
2 coats, 786“ grounds, on tile | 
(ba qiu Μπ КОС, T 13.73 36.71? | 52.44 | 83 55 
| r 1 13.44 | 39.24 52.65 κ | 88 — .60 
2 coats, 5⁄4” grounds, on plaster 
board | 
СТУН. с. ον - 14.01 | 29.145 | 45.6813 | .68 .40 
(2) Sand... TIT ET ҮТ 11:72. | 3: 676 | 43.39 | a _ 73 43د‎ 
3 coats, 34” grounds, on wood lath— | 
A Dd. τς ἐν алза SE А 16.96 | 46.817 | 63.774 1.03 .75 
S ее bm 14.87 | 49.348 | 64.21 | _1.08 80 
3 coats, 3⁄4” grounds, on metal lat | | 
CCP AAA 22.85 | 47.719 | 70.56 | 1.03 75 
Bol WEEEPEMEUMEETUTTME 5 ONE ο dk... 1.08 | 80 
3 coats, 34” grounds, on brick ог | | 
| tile— | 
| (1) White..... TT А 15.80 49.348 | 65.14 | 1.08 | .80 
(2) Sand. | 13.51 | 51.87" | 65.38 | a a ΗΝ A 
Labor cost includes plasterer at $1.6214 and tender at $.90, 9 Based on 201% plasterer hours and 16 tender hours. 
exclusive of overhead. 10 Based on 2114 plasterer hours and 17 tender hours. 
2 Based on 1514 plasterer hours and 10 tender hours. 1! Based on 2215 plasterer hours and 17 tender hours. 
3 Based on 161% plasterer hours and 11 tender hours. 1? Add $23.15 to obtain complete cost of lath and plaster. 
| 4 Based on 1716 plasterer hours and 12 tender hours. 13 Add $36.46 to obtain complete cost of plaster board and 
5 Based on 1319 plasterer hours and 8 tender hours. laster. 
6 Based on 1414 plasterer hours and 9 tender hours. 14 Add $23.15 to obtain complete cost of lath and plaster. 
7 Based on 2015 plasterer hours and 15 tender hours. 15 Add $37.92 to obtain complete cost of lath and plaster. 


8 Based on 2115 plasterer hours and 16 tender hours. 


Keene's Cement 


Mail rmi | Total | | Labor Variation for Each 5c Change 
Specificatia | 100 Cost Cost in Scale 
pecification | 
ба. Τα, |, 200 | 0 
| Sq. Yd. | Sq. Yd. | Plasterer Tender 
2 coats, 5⁄4” grounds, on tile 
μμ ο $20.58 | $43.30? | $63.88 $1.00 $0.60 
IA e" 19.13 | 43.30| 62.43 | | 1.00 .60 
GS Band ПО,» mase mms 19.10 | 49.80?| 69.90 | 1.20 | 60 
3 coats, 34 grounds, on metal lath | | 
3 coats, 74’ grounds, on wood lath— 
Do „ 24.26 54.631 | 78.896 1.23 .83 
CINE ot Gis ad waa ος. 23.06 | 54.63!| 77.69 | 1.23 .83 
| (3) Band ΕΙ ΜΙΤ 23.65 61.165 84 81 1.43 ‚83 


Labor cost includes plasterer at $1.62)4 and tender at $.90, exclusive of overhead. 

2 Based on 20 plasterer hours and 12 tender hours. 

3 Based on 24 plasterer hours and 12 tender hours. 

4 Based on 241% plasterer hours and 1614 tender hours. 

5 Based on 2814 plasterer hours and 1614 tender hours. 

6 Add $37.92 metal lath or $23.15 wood lath to obtain complete cost of lath and plaster. 
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Hard Wall Plaster 


r * 


| Labor Variation for Each 5c Change 


| Labor | Total 
Snecificatt | Material Cost! Cost in Scale 
pecification | 100 100 100 
| Sq. Yd. > 
| Sq. Yd. | Sq. Yd. Plasterer Tender 
2 coats, 5⁄4” grounds, on wood lath— 
A ει ETT се кэз $13.35 | $36.35? |$50.708 | $0.80 $0.58 
rr | 10.56 | 38.883) 49.44 | 85 63 
2 coats, 5⁄4” grounds, on plaster 
board— 
EUR πο ο ee 12.14 | 36.35? | 48.499 .80 .58 
GA 9.35 38.883 | 48.23 .85 .63 
2 coats, 44"’ grounds, on brick or 
tile— 
qon A 19.24 38.88? | 58.12 .85 ‚63 
“жүн ee | 16.45 | 41.364| 57.81 90 | 68 
3 coats, 34 grounds, on wood lath— | | 
TRAUT ы куз aq urai н 15.91 | 48.985 | 64.8910 1.05 83 
o 13.12 | 51.516 64.63 1.10 88 
3 coats, 34 grounds, on plaster | 
board— | | 
CD WBIU 555 eos res e pas era es 12.37 48.985 | 61.55! 1.05 ‚83 
V cs de 9.58 51.516 | 61.09 1.10 .88 
3 coats, ?4"' grounds, on tile | | 
(1) White 21.95 51.506 | 73.45 1.10 .88 
(2) Sand. — 19.16 54.037 | 73.19 1.15 93 
3 coats, 3⁄4” grounds, on metal lath— | | | 
n | 21.32 | 52.77 | 74.099 |. | 1.13 .90 
(2) Sand ανν. | 18.53 | 55.30 | 73.83 | 1.18 | .95 


lexclusive of overhead. 


Portland Cement 


1 Labor cost includes plasterer at $1.621 and tender at $.90, 


2 Based on 16 plasterer hours and 1114 tender hours. 
ὃ Based on 17 plasterer hours and 1215 tender hours. 
Based on 18 plasterer hours and 1315 tender hours. 
5 Based on 21 plasterer hours and 1615 tender hours. 
6 Based on 22 plasterer hours and 1719 tender hours. 


7 Based on 23 plasterer hours and 181$ tender hours. 

5 Add $23.15 to obtain complete cost of lath and plaster. 

? Add $36.46 to obtain complete cost of plaster board and plaster. 
19 Add $23.15 to obtain complete cost of ach and plaster. 

1 Add $36.46 to obtain complete cost of plaster board and plaster. 
12 Add $37.92 to obtain complete cost of metal lath and plaster. 


5 Add $37.92 to obtain complete cost of lath 
6 Add $23.15 to obtain complete cost of lath 


Labor cost includes plasterer at $1.6214 and tender at 5.90, exclusive of overhead, 
? Based on 35 plasterer hours and 21 tender hours. 
3 Based on 26 plasterer hours and 12 tender hours. 
4 Based on 34 plasterer hours and 19 tender hours. 


and plaster. 
and plaster. 


Марыі Labor | Total Labor Variation for Each 5c Change | 
йын Cost! Cost in Scale 
Specification 100 
Sq. Yd. 100 100 
Sq. Yd. | Sq. Yd. | Plasterer .. Tender 
3 coats, 3⁄4” grounds, on metal lath— т 
) ΕΙ ΡΕ ола ы МӘ ers каса $25.23 | $75.77? [$101.005 | $1.75 $1.05 
2 coats, 34“ grounds, on wood lath— | j 
ΕΕ A εν . sasan 19.35 61.75% | 81.106 | 1.30 .60 
3 coats, 7$'' grounds, on wood lath— 
ОГОИ ИЗБИ alors BS | 17.21 72.351 | 89.56 1.70 .95 
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EXTERIOR PLASTERING (Portland Cement) 


York. R. C. Weinberg, archi- 


tect. 


Exterior, house for Dr. 
Schweitzer, Riverdale, 
YorkAR. C. Weinberg, archi- 


tect. 


| | 
М ‘all | Labor | Total 
Portland Cement | 499] Cost? | Coe 
100 100 1 
πι 
d. 18. | Sq. Yd. | Sq. Yd. 
2 coats, 9$" thick, on wood lath, 
brick or tile— 
Plain finish $23.20 | 49 065 | $72.26 
m coats, 34 й, on wood lath, 
brick or tile— 
Plain finish... 25.15 80.451 | 105.60 
3 coats, ?4"' thick, on metal "ч = | 
Plain... 8.66 84.245 | 112.90 
νην» πρ Stucco, 
3 coats on metal lath 
(1) Scratch coat. 46.5510 21.466 | 68.01 
(2) Brown coat 62.508 | 23.997 | 86.49 | 
(3) Floor finish 50.0012 | 35.008| 85.00 
(4) Total plastering. . | i 239.50 
! I I | 
Estimating Data: 
1 — — — — - = [ — 
Portland Cement Thickness Саны | Cement | Sand 
(In.) | н | (Bbl.) 18 Ft.) 
On adi me brick or| | 
tile. : | 5% 2 7$ | 54 
On wood lath, brick or| | | 
tile... "TUI 34 3 814 54 | 
On metal lath... <. | 34 3 91⁄4 58 | 
Plan of house for Dr. J. M. 
Schweitzer, Riverdale. New 


J. M. 
New 


Variations for Each 5c per bbl. of 
Cement and cu. yd. of Sand, and 
5c in Hourly Rates 
— اس‎ 
Materials | Plasterer | Tender 
$0.47 51.022 | Φ0.8716 
53 1.70 | 1.40 
— — = ки 

59 1.77% 1.4715 


! Cost of materials: cement at $2.60 per bbl. 
and sand at $1.85 per cu. yd. 

2 Labor cost includes plasterer at $1.6214 and 
tender at $.90, exclusive of overhead. 

3 Based on 201% plasterer hours and 1714 
tender hours. 

* Based on 34 plasterer hours and 28 tender | 
hours. | 

$ Based on 3514 plasterer hours and 2916 
tender hours. | 

$ Based on 815 plasterer hours and 814 tender | 
hours 

7 Based on 92% plasterer hours and 714 tender 
hours. | 

5 Based on 16 plasterer hours and 10 tender 
hours. 

? Portla 
colored finish. 

10 Based on 3,500 Ibs. at $1.33 per 100. 

11 Based on 2,500 lbs. at $2.50 per 100. | 

12 Based on 2,000 lbs. at $2.50 per 100. | 
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ROOFING 


No. Units | Skilled | Common Material Labor Average 

Western Red Exposure) with | Laborers! | Laborers! Cost Cost® Price? 
Cedar Shingles (In.) Waste | (Hours) | (Hours) PerSquare | PerSquare | PerSquare 

Wood Shingles— 4 971 2.53.3 0.5-1 $5.34? $4.95 $10.27 

5/2 Extra Clear 416 862 2,353.3 0.5-1 4.74 4.65 9.39 

“Roofs and Walls) 5 782 2.0-3.0 0.5-1 4.30 4.24 8.54 

Wood Shingles— 4 971 2.53.5 0.5-1 6.998 4.58 11.57 

Eurekas (Roofs) 41% 863 2.33.3 0.5-1 6.21 4.33 10.54 

5 782 2.0-3.0 σοι 5.63 3:95 9.58 

| 5% 710 |1.9-2.9 0.5-1 5.11 3.83 8.94 

| 6% 599 |1.6-2.6 0.5-1 4.31 3.45 7.76 

Wood Shingles— 6 650 3.0-4.0 0.5-1 5.434 5.61 11.04 

Perfections 7 $856 | 253.5 0.5-1 4.73 4.93 9.66 

(Walls) 7% 519 2.43.4 053 | | 4.41 4.79 9.20 

8 486 2.33.3 0.5-1 | 4.13 4.65 8.78 

Wood Shingles— 6 650 4.0 1 11.705 6.30 18.00 

Royals (Walls) 7 556 3.4 1 10.00 5.61 15.61 

7% 519 3.5 1 9.34 5.61 14.95 

8 486 o0 1 8.66 5.34 14.00 

L 


1 Where two figures are given in the labor column, the first figure represents a simple gable roof and the second a complicated roof 


with dormers. 


? Based on retail price of $5.50 per 1,000. 
3 Based on retail price of $7.20 per 1,000. 
* Based on retail price of $8.50 per 1,000. 


5 Based on retail price of $18.00 1,000. 

$ Carpenter, $1.3714 per hour; labor, $0.80 per hour, exclusive of overhead. 

7 Dipping 24 length in stain, using 214-3 gals. Stain per thousand; entire length 3-3}4 gals; labor about Jé hour, shingles dipped 
|in bunches. Factory stained shingles will cost about $5 more per square than the natural shingles. 
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The prices given are for plain gable roofs. For red tile 
| roofs unglazed: add 10% for hip roofs; 30% for dormers. 


| 
Total Cost! Asbestos Fiber and | 
Clay Tile Roofing | Roofer | Helper | 100 Sq. Ft. Portland Cement Material Cost? 
(Hours)| (Hours) Laid Shingles! | 100 Sq. Ft. 
Red, unglazed— American Method Red, 
| (1) Spanish, plain | 8 "х x x 4 Gray | Purple, | Black 
surface. 5-8 | 5-8 | $32-38 1” bo Weather | he 
(2) Flat or shingle | - 
WB ЛЛ» кэз! 6-9 6-9 30-36 (1) Plain Butts $13.04 | $15.60 | $17.52 
| (2) Rough Butts 16.34 | 18.80| 20.72 
| | | 


1 Mohawk Asbestos Slate Co., Utica, Ν. Υ. 

2 Total cost, laid, $20 a square and up. Random widths 6”, 
8", 10", 16": add $3 per square. Ridge and Hips, length 16”, 
exposed 13", 93 sections per 100 lin. ft.: grays, $0.15 per section; 
О, $0.24 per section. Saddle Hip Tile, exposed 415”, ap- 
proximately 3 pieces per lin. ft.: grays, $0.20 per section; col- 
ors, $0.24 per section. 


ROOFING 


Slate Roofing 


Bangor Ribbon 
Medium! 
a) Js χ 24 x 12" 
b) 8% x 22 x 12" 
(c) 3⁄4 x 20 x 12" 


(d) 34 x 18 x 10” 


(e) 3⁄4 x 18 x 12” 
(f) 3⁄4 x 16 x 10" 
(g) 346 x 14x 10" 
(IMG x 14x 8” 


Exposure Nails 


In.) 


81 


SN NS DOS bos BIN ος BIN b 


Price 


1.2 | $8.24 
1.25 8.12 
1.25 | 8.55 
1.9 9.45 
1.60 8.55 
2.25 | 9.45 
2.60 9.45 
3.75 9.45 


Retail Roofer! Helper! 
Hrs. 


1⁄4 


15 


VU ω Ww Ww‏ — 22 تي 


Material Labor Total 
Cost Cost? Costs 
Hrs.) 100 Sq. Ft. 100 Sq. Ft. | 100 Sq. Ft. | 
3 $14.03 $6.53 $22.15 
3 14.03 6.53 22.15 
3 14.46 6.53 23.01 
3 15.36 6.53 24.81 
3 14.46 6.53 23.01 
3 15.36 6.53 24.81 
344 15.36 7.62 24.81 | 
314 15.36 7.62 24.81 | 


1 Labor hours given are high for plain, large surfaces but provide for an average amount of hips and valleys, also for laying of felt. 
2 Wage scale: Roofer, $1.3744; helper, $.80; overhead not added. 


3 Total cost includes slate, nails, felt, cement, unloading and hauling slate. 
4 For Genuine Washington Big Bed No. 2 Clear: (a) $7.65; (b) $7.65; (c) $8.10. 
(4) $11.95; Ce) $10.35; (0) $11.93, Cg) $9.45; Ch) $9.45. 


are carloads at quarry; 10% added for less than 20 squares. 


TILE 


Clay-Tile Ceramics 


Floors: 


(1) White and col- 


огей, unglazed, 34 


to 1” round or hex- 


agonal à 


(2) White, unglazed, 


34” to 1” square. 


(3) White and col- 


огей, unglazed, 2“ 


and 3” square 
Walls: 


| (1) Bright-glazed col- 


ored wall tile, 4' 
and 6” square. 


(2) Matt-finish wall 
6" 


tile, 4” and 


square 


, 


7-9 


9-10 


11-13 


11-13 


7-9 | $1.10-1 
9-10 | 1.15-1 
12-16 | 1.40-1 
11-13 | 1.50-2 
11-15 | 1.302 


! Wall tile price per sq. ft. includes base and cap. 


PLUMBING 


Fixtures 


Lavatory. . 
Water closet 
Bath tub..... 
Kitchen sink 
Laundrv tubs 


1 For colored fixtures add 20% to the above prices. 


Cost Sq. 
in Place 


Labor Hours | Material 
Per 100 Sq. Ft. 


| Setter | Helper | 
| 


Ft. 


45 


60 


00! 


00 


Average Cost 
Per Fixture! 


$50.00 
40.00 
141.00 
75.00 
100.00 


To esti- 


mate the cost of plumbing, take the total cost of fixtures X 2 


plus 10%. 


For No. 1 Clear: (a) $8.10; (b) $9.68; (c) $10.35; | 


For Genuine Albion Medium: (a) $7.10; (d) $8.10; (f) $8.10; Ch) $7.10. Prices 
PAINTING 
Labor | Labor | Total 
= здык, | Hours | Cost! | Cost 
Specification 500 500 | 500 
Sq. Ft. | Sq. Ft. | Sq. Ft. | 
Exterior: 
(1) Walls and trim (one | 
coat) ο ede 7M | $9.97 | $12.97? 
(2) Walls and trim (three | | 
coats) 2134 | 29.91 | 38.912 
Interior | | 
(1) Walls and trim (one 
coat) : 1 9 12.38 | 16.57? 
(2) Walls and trim (two 
OUR эз ˙ аъ wa 18 | 24.76 | 33.148 
3) Varnishing floors (one | 
coat) Jew E _ 5.30 | 0 504 | 


Labor cost includes painter at SI. 375 f, exclusive of overhead. | 
? Based on 500 sq. ft. per gal. at $3. 

3 Based on 400 sq. ft. per gal. at $3.55. 

4 Based on 500 sq. ft. per gal. at $5. 


METAL WORK | 
— | Material | Labor | Total 
Е А Cost Cost! Cost 
Specification 100 100 100 
Lin. Ft. | Lin. Ft. | Lin. Ft. 
Copper Gutters. $36 $18 $54 
Copper Leaders. 38 18 56 


Copper Flashing. $.30-$.40 per sa. ft. 
1 Labor cost includes sheet metal worker at $1.50, exclusive of 
overhead. 
? Based on 12 labor hours. 
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HEATING 


ELECTRICAL 


Radiation Cost 


Hot water 


Vapor. 


Per Sq. Ft. | 


$1.50-$2.50 
1.795 2.30 | 
2.00- 2.50 


Radiation cost per sq. ft. based 
on cast iron radiators. 


COMPARATIVE 
WALL 
CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS 


Compiled by 
Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Company 


Wall Construction—16” 
shingles, 5 butts to 2”, 
laid at 715” exposure; 
building paper, sheath- 
ing, studs, wood lath 
and plaster. 


Wall Construction—Sid- 
ing, building paper, 
sheathing, studs, wood 
lath and plaster. 
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wm cost of fixtures, $150-$200 


total number of outlets X $5. 


To estimate the cost of electrical work, take the 


Detail Cost per 100 Sq. Ft. | Quantity | Unit Unit Cost | Total 
Materials: 
DIG ρα .068 | M Bd. Ft. | $42.00 $2.86 
Sheathing .120 | M Bd. Ft.| 32.00 3.84 
Nails..... * 8.7 Lb. | .04 35 
Building paper 110.00 Sq. Ft .003 33 
Shingles...... 24 Sq. Sq. 12.00 .00 
Wood lath. ‚161 М 6.50 1.05 
Gypsum plaster 151. Lb. ‚01 1.51 
Sand.. ; | 138 | Ga: Yd. 1.85 25 
Hydrated lime. τ Lb. ‚01 32 
Keene’s cement | TE Lb. .02 .34 
Labor: | 

Carpenter. 6.63 Hr. 1.37 8.43 
| Laborer... El Hr. .70 1.54 
Lather.... .9 Hr. 1.6215 1.46 
Plasteter...... 2.8 Hr. 1 6216 4.55 
Helper..... 1.9 Hr. .90 1.71 
Foreman. . 1.03 Hr. 2.50 2.58 
Total.. $38.92 
Detail Cost per 100 Sq. Ft. | Quantity Unit Unit Cost | Total 

— - - - — | — | 

| Materials: | 
Bevel siding... 143 M Bd. Ft. $67.50 $9.65 
Sheathing. . .120 | M Bd. Ft.| 32.00 3.84 
To, ο 5 .068 | M Bd. Ft.| 42.00 2.86 
Nails..... 7.6 Lb. .04 .30 
Building paper. 110. | Sq. Fe .003 33 
Wood lath..... 161 M 6.50 1.05 
Gypsum plaster 151. Lb. .01 1.51 
Sand.. .133 | Cu. Yd. 1.85 ¿5 
Hydrated lime. 32. Lb. .01 JE 
Keene's cement. 17. Lb. .02 .34 
О 8 Gal. 3.00 | 2.40 

Labor: | 

Carpenter... 6.1 Hr. 1.3715 8.39 
Laborer..... 1.0 Hr. | .70 .70 
Lather... ‚9 Hr. 1.6215 1.46 
Plasterer. | 2.8 Нг. 1.62% 4.54 
Helper. . | 1.9 Нг. 90 1 Ἡ 
Painter. 1.9 Hr. 1.25 2.38 
Foreman. . 1.17 Hr. 2.50 2.93 
Total. $45.36 


Wall Construction— 
Brick veneer, building 
paper, sheathing, studs, 
wood lath and plaster. 


Wall Construction— 
Stucco and wood lath, 
building paper, sheath- 
ing, studs, wood lath and 
plaster. 


Detail Cost per 100 Sq. Ft. | Quantity Unit Cost 
Materials: 

C 068 

—— € .120 

NEUE E eoe i >ы 4.6 

Building paper 110. 

Wood lath..... .161 

Gypsum plaster............ 151. 

Face ir .655 

Cement .82 

— — RR" 81. 

Sand. .383 

Keene's cement. 27. 

BUE UN oorr ore .98 
01,7. EEEE EP E 

Carpenter. aor 3.3 

Laborer.. .54 

A A 6.5 

e oral 5.0 

Lather 9 

riri. oss ace сз eed cana 2.8 

PS ses can cvs сэ акабыз 1.9 

Ti ia ˙⸗˙ yai --- 1.38 

aer eres 

Detail Cost per 100 Sq. Ft. | Quantity Unit Unit Cost | Total 
Materials: 

r ¹»·• HN 68 M Bd. Ft. | $42.00 $2.86 

Wood Jat. ui n ese vos ‚161 м 6.50 1.05 

r 120 M Bd. Ес. | 32.00 3.84 

D 105 M Bd. Ft 51.00 §.35 

Nails...... Twente ы Lb. .04 .28 

δι μμ ο ο аа 2.96 Bags 75 2.22 

л, КЧ jordan yak ee her .495 | Cu. Yd. 1.85 .92 

TU TIG asm co 93. Lb. 01 93 

Gypsum plaster............ 18. Lb. 01 1.51 

Keene's cement. "οφ Lb. 02 34 

Mois ο οι 2. Bu. 65 1.30 

iio ere yos 1. Bu. 65 65 
Labor: 

СИРЕ: coiere 2.98 Hr. 1.3715 4.10 

A cm T Hr. 70 .49 

A E OET 1.8 Hr. 1.62144 2.93 

D с де Spam: 6.56 Hr. 1.62% 10.66 

C ЛО ГК 5.33 Hr. .90 4.80 

nn den 1.13 Hr. 2.50 2.83 

πα ο nbs SUI fon 23 $47.06 
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Detail Cost per 100 Sq. Ft. | Quantity Unit Unit Cost Total 


Materials: 


Hollow tile 100. Pc. $0.202 $20.20 
Cement...... 5.96 Sacks 65 3.87 
Hydrated lime 53.00 Lb. 01 ‚53 
Sand.... š 1.02 Cu. Yd. 1.85 1.89 
Gypsum plaster 118 Lb. 01 1.18 
Keene’s cement 17. Lb. 02 ‚34 
Labor 
Mason.. 5.00 Hr. 1.6216 8.13 
Helper. $ Hr. .971⁄4 4.88 
Plasterer 13.12 Hr. 1 6216 21.32 
Helper. . 9.65 Hr. .90 8.69 
Wall Construction- Forties 1.8 Hr. 2.50 4.53 
Stucco, hollow tile and " 
plaster. Total $75.56 


HOUSE OF DR. J. M. SCHWEITZER, RIVERDALE, N. Y. 
R. C. WEINBERG, ARCHITECT 
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KEY 
BVILDING DVRING MAY 1930 TAKEN AS BASE 
(————1 ABOVE BASE 
www PELO BASE 
FIGURES DENOTE PERCENTACE CHANGE FROM BASE 


Floor spoce for new building contracts 37 states 


eos} of the Rocky Mis; perm? voluations for 
Rocky Mi and Pocific Coos! Stotes 


Qeyrght The Americon Мор (& NY Authorized Reproduction N" 5025 
w ed six 


[he May building map sho 


the May map was somewhat less favorable t 


New 


case of New York the shifting in May from the side of gain to the side of 


states where the 


Jersey was the only state reporting a gain in April which show 


current contract record was larger than in May 1930: 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Je пе у, District of Columbia, South Carolina and Texas 


In this respect 


ап the April map which showed seven states ahead of April 1930 


In the 


A 
ed continued improvement in May 


oss was disappointing 


BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


CURRENT CONDITIONS 
By L. Seth Schnitman 


As is usual May showed a decline in construction 
contracts when contrasted with April; however, the 
loss between the two months was ^ ad than is 
customary. The May contract total of $306,000,000 
compared with a total of $337,000,000 for peer and 
$457,000,000 for May 193o. The decline from last 
per cent, with each of the three 
major construction classes contributing to the gen- 
eral loss. 

Relatively, residential building continued to fare 
better than either nonresidential building or public 


works and utilities. 


year amounted to 33 


Contracts for new residential 
structures let during May were valued at $89,000,000 
as contrasted with $96,000,000 for April and almost 
$117,000,000 for May 1930. The residential contract 
loss from a year ago of 24 per cent compares with a 
loss of 33 per cent in total construction. On a floor 
space basis May contracts for residential work 
showed a decline from a year ago of only 8 per cent 


as contrasted with a general building loss of about 
17 pet cent. 

Nonresidential contracts awarded in May were 
slightly larger than the April awards. As con- 
trasted with May 1930, however, this construction 
group showed a decline of about 43 per cent, due 
largely to losses in commercial, factory, and educa- 
tional undertakings. Public buildings alone of all 
classes of nonresidential work showed an important 
gain over May 1930 awards. It was this class also 
that contributed a material offsetting influence to 
declines in other classes to leave the May total for 
the group as a whole somewhat larger than the 
April record. For the year to date nonresidential 
undertakings showed a decline from the correspond- 
ing period of 193o of more than 42 per cent. 

The metropolitan area of New York was alone of 


all the districts to report a gain over May 1930 in 


Continued on page 56, advertising section ) 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


1926 Monthly Average=100 


160 | ΠΗ 


| 


GENERAL 
INDEX 


Prices still appear 
to be pointing 
downward. 


LUMBER 


With lumber out- 
put still larger than 
indicated demand 
further price weak- 
ness appears prob- 
able. 


Sv. 
[7 
ram 
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BRICK 


Though brick prices 
ave shown only 
slight change in 
recent months, de- 
clines from present 
levels are not im- 
probable. 


CEMENT 


Cement prices may 
soon begin to sta- 
bilize at а point 
somewhat under 
prevailing prices. 
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OTHER 
MATERIALS 


Further readjust- 
ments between 
prices for various 
materials will likely 
occur in ensuing 
months. 


ARCHITECTS: ROBERT O. DERRICK, INC., DETROIT 


Те Eitim institute 


FOUNDED BY Henry Ford 


selects this Distinctive Print 


Barreled Sunli 


REG. U, 8, PAT. OFF, 
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Public benefactor, manufacturing genius, pa- 
triot. That is Henry Ford. Now again he has 
earned high praise from all. 

In his magnificent Edison Institute and Mu- 
seum at Dearborn . . . dedicated at the Edison 
Light Jubilee in 1929 . . . he has collected many 
dramatic and historic relics of early America. 

Visitors to these beautiful buildings of Colo- 
nial architecture often remark upon the hand- 


some whiteness of the exterior trim . . . an effect 
attained by the use of Outside Barreled Sunlight. 
* * * * 


This supreme white paint is the crowning 
achievement of twenty years' specialization on 
white paint exclusively . . . the gratifying result 
of determination to produce the very finest ex- 
terior white paint we could make. You will be 
amazed at the rich, deep lustre, the satin 
smoothness of Outside Barreled Sunlight. 

Outside Barreled Sunlight was developed by an 
adaptation of the famous Rice Process that produced 
the handsome, washable Interior Barreled Sunlight 
used on walls and woodwork in thousands of fine 
buildings. 

Like Interior Barreled Sunlight, Outside Barreled 

Sunlight is an all-oil product, easy to tint with ordi- 
nary oil colors. 
You will find our catalog in Sweets—but for your 
own files we would like to send 
you our booklet, “The Whitest 
White House in Town." 

Write to U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 22-G Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branches or 
distributors in all principal cities. 
(For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller 
& Co.) 


In cans, 5-gallon buckets and large 
drums. Quantities of 5 gallons, or over, 
tinted to order without extra charge. 
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residential contracts. In the case of nonresidential 
building three districts—Upstate New York, Kansas 
City, and Texas—showed gains in May over last year, 
while the remaining ten territories reported losses. 
For public works and utilities five districts showed 
gains over May 1930—the Middle Atlantic, Pitts- 
burgh, Central Northwest, Kansas City, and Texas 
territories. 

Thus, though the general trend of construction 
still appears downward there are important local 
exceptions. In the past these local exceptions, par- 
ticularly in respect to the Metropolitan New York 
territory, have signalized major turns in the general 
trend several months in advance. Whether the pres- 
ent conditions in this territory as regards residential 
building may now be foreshadowing a definite re- 
vival for the country at large is difficult to deter- 
mine. At any rate we are now approaching that 
period of the year when comparisons, on a floor 
space basis, with the corresponding months of 1930 
may be expected to look better so far as residential 
building goes. 

May contracts for public works and utilities 
showed a loss of 18 per cent from April and 28 per 
cent from May 193o. The principal losses from last 
year occurred in bridge and highway undertakings 
though declines were rather general for most other 
types of civil engineering. For the first five months 
of the year civil engineering undertakings as a whole 
showed a decline of more than 19 per cent when 
contrasted with the corresponding period of 1930. 


Metropolitan New York and Vicinity 

For the metropolitan area of New York residential 
building continued to feature the contract record 
during May. This construction group alone showed 
May contracts larger than were reported during 
either the preceding month or May 193o. The in- 
crease over a year ago was solely due to larger con- 
tracts for single-family dwellings erected by housing 
developers; all other residential types showed im- 
portant losses from May 1930. For the first five 
months of the current year residential contracts let 
in this territory totaled $159,000,000; this was an 
advance of more than 4o per cent as contrasted with 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 

For nonresidential building the May record of 
somewhat less than $16,000,000 compares with 
almost $29,000,000 for April and $47,000,000 for 
May 193o. Losses from both periods were general 
except for public buildings which showed a gain 
over May 1930, and religious and memorial struc- 
tures, where increases over both the preceding month 
and May 1930 were recorded. For the year to date 
nonresidential undertakings showed a decline of 54 
per cent as contrasted with a loss in this construc- 
tion group for the 37 eastern states, as a whole, of 
only 42 per cent. 

Civil engineering undertakings for which con- 
tracts were let during May showed large losses from 
both the previous month and May of last year; but 
for increases in bridge and highway work the com- 
parison with May 193o would have been even more 
unfavorable. For the first five months of the current 
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year civil engineering contracts were lower by 30 
per cent than those reported during the same period 
of 1930. 

Construction undertakings of all classes during 
May showed a loss of almost 26 per cent from April 
and 35 per cent from May 1930. For the first five 
months of the current year contracts totaled 
$432,000,000; this was a loss of 23 per cent in contrast 
with a cumulative loss from 1930 for the 37 eastern 
states as a whole of about 28 per cent. 

Gains in construction over April were reported in 
the Bronx and Queens while the remaining three 
boroughs of New York City showed lower contract 
volumes. The Bronx showed a large gain over 
May 1930 while the other boroughs reported losses, 
with the decline in Manhattan amounting to 80 per 
cent. Yonkers and the remainder of Westchester 
County showed good increases in May as contrasted 
with a year ago. In Northern New Jersey all im- 
portant cities except Elizabeth showed gains over 
May 1930. 

For the first five months of 1931 undertakings in 
the Bronx were twice as large as those reported 
during the same period of 1930. Queens and Rich- 
mond boroughs also showed gains over last year, but 
Manhattan and Brooklyn showed declines. In- 
creases over 1930 for the year to date were reported 
for Yonkers and Westchester County as a whole. 


Permits in Rocky Mountain and West Coast Cities 
Building permits granted during May in the prin- 
cipal cities on the west coast showed a further con- 
traction when contrasted with the corresponding 
month of 1930. The declining trend has been almost 
uninterrupted since the beginning of 1926. 

Sacramento alone, of the ten leading centers, 
showed a gain in May permits as compared with 
May 1930. Of the smaller reporting centers on the 
Pacific Coast, Alameda, Compton, and Stockton also 
showed gains over last year. 

For the first five months of the current year gains 
over the corresponding period of 1930 were shown 
for San Francisco, Sacramento, and Spokane of all 
of the cities having 100,000 inhabitants or more; all 
other important cities showed cumulative losses for 
the period, with the largest recorded in Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 

Of the remaining large cities showing declines 
the best relative position was reported by San 
Diego; here the cumulative loss from the first five 
months' total of 1930 was negligible. 

Permits granted in May in the Rocky Mountain 
cities showed a loss from May 1930; gains for 
Denver, Pueblo, Ogden, and Cheyenne were in- 
sufficient to offset losses reported by Phoenix, 
Colorado Springs, Boise, Albuquerque, Reno, Butte, 
and Salt Lake City. 

Denver and Salt Lake City, the only two large 
cities in this area, showed for the first five months 
of 1931 lower permit totals than were recorded in 
the corresponding period of 1930. The loss for 
Denver was only 7 per cent, while the decline for 
Salt Lake City was 22. per cent. 

(Continued on page 58, advertising section) 
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O dispose of seepage below sewer level 

—or where sewerage facilities are not 
available—many architects prefer one of 
the units illustrated here. Local conditions determine 
whether the electric or hydraulic unit will be most 
economical —but both pumps have many character- 
istics that appeal to the architect. 


Both the Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pump and 
the Penberthy Automatic Hydraulic Cellar Drainer are 
immune to corrosion —they are copper and bronze 
throughout. Both are thoroughly dependable under 
the most severe operating conditions, and are economi- 
cal of electricity and water power. They are fool-proof, 
require no kid-glove handling, and are easy to install. 


Manufacturing a complete line of both electric and 
hydraulic units in a full range of types and sizes, the 
Penberthy organization is especially well qualified to 
recommend the correct equipment for any specific 
case. Leading jobbers throughout the country stock 
both electric and hydraulic units. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Established in Canadian Plant 
DETROIT Windsor, Ont. 


HY PUMPS 


EPAGE WATE R 


(Continued from page 56, advertising section) 

Money Rates, General Business, and Construction 
Interest rates throughout May continued to show 
further weakening in reflection of sluggish business 
demands. As yet no tangible evidences are apparent 
to indicate that prevailing low money rates have 
operated to stimulate new business undertakings. 
This is especially true in the field of construction 
where the downward trend of contracts was further 
extended during May. 

For the twelve months ended May 31, 1931, con- 
tracts for all types of construction awarded in the 
37 states east of the Rocky Mountains totaled 
$3,962,000,000. This compares with $4,113 ,000,000 
for the twelve-month period ended April3o, 1931, and 
$5 ,306,000,000 for the twelve months ended May 31, 
1930. At the peak the contract total for the twelve- 
month period ended November 30, 1928, amounted 
to $6,673,000,000. Thus the contract total for the 


latest twelve months was lower than that for a year 
previous by 25 per cent while as contrasted with the 
peak period the current twelve month total was 
lower by 41 per cent. 

The contract curve will show a further loss with 
the June record. At the same time further declines 
appear imminent in the trend of bank debits which 
represents the best available single index of the 
volume of commercial transactions. Both as to con- 
struction contracts and bank debits allowance must 
be made for the declines in the level of prices; with 
this factor in mind the current position of business 
is considerably better than is indicated by the dollar 
totals. 

However, according to all precedents the rise and 
fall of construction contracts precede similar move- 
ments in business. Hence if precedent is to hold, an 
actual upturn in contracts is necessary before general 
business, as reflected by bank debits, starts upward. 


NEW DEVICES FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


By GAYNE T. K. NORTON 


ASH RECEIVER 

Ash Uplifter Co. 

Makes removal of ashes from ash pit an easy, 
dustless task, keeping ash pit clear at all times. 
A regulation ash can is placed on an elevator and 
lowered into a pit under heater. Ashes are deposited 
directly into the can. When can is full, a few easy 
turns on elevator handle raises it to cellar floor 
level. Can is replaced with empty one which is 
lowered into place. Elevator handle is released and 
moved down to resting place and floor doors over 
pit are closed. May be used under any heater. 
Fireproof pit extends 14” under heater. Heater 
foundation in no way disturbed. No interference 
with draft, natural or forced. 


NON-MORTISE HINGE 

McKinney Mfg. Co. 

In place of solid leaves of usual mortise type hinge, 
unit has inter-fitting, cut-out leaves. Door cannot 
sag because all thrust and strain originated by 
weight or movement are evenly taken up by six 
positive shoulder contacts to door and jamb at 
each hinge. Accurate, uniform spacing between 
door and jamb insures balanced, correctly mounted 
installation all around, permitting necessary expan- 
sion of door on both lock and hinge side. Shoulder 
leaves are self-aligning. Made of cold rolled steel; 
all needed sizes, with various finishes and tips. 


*Compiled from information obtained from manufacturers. 
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SASH PULLEY 

The Stanley Works 

Enclosed design with tube-like guide for cord or 
chain that prevents jamming, frayed cords, weights 
wedging between wheel and back of frame pocket, 
weight striking and bending wheel. Of wrought 
steel; completely closes pulley opening. Easy to 
thread without a mouse; supplements weatherstrip. 
Face plate may be painted without danger of gum- 
ming wheel. Wheel diameter 2". Face plate 
4V6" x r”, 414" x 1, 44" x 116”. Wheel groove 
44" х 114", 


HOUSE NUMBER-MAIL CHUTE 

Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Built-in mail receiver with sharply inclined chute 
extending through house wall to inside wire basket. 
Hinged cover, draft proofing outside opening, forms 
background for house number or name of profes- 
sional person; numerals or letters are raised white 
porcelain enamel cemented to plate; each is 214” 
high, visible 6ο’ away. Over outside installation 
is removable hood that protects 10-watt lamp 
which lights number and porch floor or steps. 
Light controlled from within; indicator on switch 
plate. Light should be 4' above floor. Exterior 
installation, of solid bronze in classic design, 
11" x 734", Galvanized iron chute painted inside 
and out. 
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IT HANGS 
TOGETHER 


Here you see one of the reasons why Brixment mortar cuts bricklaying 
costs—the mortar hangs together. . . It doesn’t break off and fall to the 
ground before the joint is struck. As a result, no mortar is wasted and the 
bricklayer stoops less often to the mortar beard. It doesn’t slop down over 
the face of the wall. So less time is required to clean down the finished 
job.. . This is due to the fact that the plasticity of Brixment mortar does 


not depend upon the use of excessive water. . . The mortar hangs together. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


District Sales Offices: 1610 Builders Bldg., Chicago; 600 Murphy Bldg., Detroit; 101 Park Ave., New York 
Mills: Brixment, N. Y. and Speed, Ind. 


BRIXMENT 


A Cement for Masonry and Stucco 
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55 ECTED 


INTERLOCKING 
THRU-WALL 
FLASHING 
PREVENTS 
SEEPAGE 

LEAKS AND 
EFFLORESCENCE 


Runs, Completely Thru the 
Masonry Wall. 


E 


Forms a Positive Unbreak- 
able Key-Bond in Every 
Direction within the Mortar 
Bed. 


&У 


Formed to Any Shape 
Desired 


SECTION ‘LENGTHWISE OF WALL 
+ —— — 


Ps lap and — m TY ту 


THE CHENEY COMPANY 
WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
In Canada—Corporate Steel Products Limited, Montreal 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 

Stat-Amatic Instrument and Appliance Co. 

Composed of three units: (1) Dual control ther- 
mostat provides one temperature for day and evening, 
and one for night. The change from one to the 
other is made automatically by the (2) motor- 
(3) Motor 
operates drafts, valves or dampers as well as clock. 


wound 15-jewel clock movement. 


When installed in a home that is unoccupied during 
the day, two extra "fingers" may be added to the 
clock dial; these, for example, will control tem- 
perature as follows: 7-8:15 A. M. 72°, 8:15 A. M. to 
4 P. M. 64°, 4-10:30 P. M. 72°, 10:30 P. M. to 7 A. M. 
64°. By means of program and astronomic dials 
and fingers, temperature may be controlled for 
late rising on holidays or for week-end vacations, 
giving unlimited flexibility of heat regulation. Due 
to motor-wound clock, temperature control will 
not stop if current fails temporarily; clock will 
operate 314 days after any current failure. Special 
dials referred to may be so connected as to auto- 
matically turn porch, drive, flood or other lights on 
or off in step with the variable length of the day 
throughout the year, to sound rising bells, close 
windows, start radio for getting-up exercises or 
turn on heaters in hard-to-heat rooms. Unit is 
suited to all forms of heating. Motor and accom- 
panying gear trains require no greater headroom than 
valve. By placing motor directly on the valve and 
operating the lever of the valve directly, chains and 
pulleys are eliminated. A valve position indicator 
relay may be used to control automatically a gas- 
fired boiler, oil burner or stoker. This is so used 
that if any one valve in any part of the building is 
open, boiler, burner or stoker is started; if all valves 
are closed, the valve position indicators auto- 
matically shut off the heater. 


OUTLET LOCKING RING 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. 

For attachment to single outlets, makes permanent 
connection between cap and receptacle; twisting or 
pulling of cords will not break connection. Cap is 
easily locked or unlocked by a slight turn of swivel 
bracket. 


ANTENNA ELIMINATOR 

Bud Radio, Inc. 

Applicable to all electric radios; outlet eliminates 
outside or inside aerial; placed in wall like any 
convenience outlet; 25’ wire and water pipe ground 
clamp attached. Aerial is contained in switchbox 
which is furnished with reversible ears to facilitate 
installation. Aerial capacity equals 50’ outside 
aerial. No lightning arrester needed. Fine selectivity 
and reduced interference promised. Plate measures 
414" x 234 
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ORIGINAL- 
IMPOSING- 


and 


` SOUND OF 
¢ STRUCTURE 


THE AURORA APARTMENT HOTEL 
San Antonio, Texas 
Architects: John Vander Straten; Associate, Herff 
& Jones, Consulting Engineer: М. L. Diver, 
General Contractor: Edward W. Oeffinger, 
Plumbing & Heating Contractor: A. H. Shafer 


—— a Jae — 559 
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pas in style, harmonious in 


the relation of its parts, and im- 
pressive in total effect, the Aurora 
Apartment Hotel, San Antonio, houses 
the most modern conveniences that 
exacting patrons require. No detail in 
appointments, no quality bearing on 
character of service, has been over- 
looked—all are of the most advanced 
type. As in many other of America's 
fine buildings where quality and ex- 
perience were rigidly studied—the pip- 
ing throughout this admirable struc- 
ture, Of course, was NATIONAL— 


America's Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


: AM Jaco 


NATIONAL PIPE 
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A 
NOTABLE 
STRUCTURE 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
BUILDING 


* 


ST. Louis 


A striking addition to the St. Louis skyline. 
Robert W. Hunt Company inspected the struc- 
tural steel at mill and shop and supervised its 
erection and also tested all cement, reinforcing 
bars and concrete cylinders. 

Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, W. J. Knight & 

Co., Structural Engineers, J. A. Shaefer Const. 


Company and McCormack Combs Const, Com- 
pany, 'Concrete Contractors. 

For complete information about 
Hunt inspection, tests and super- 
vision for buildings and structures 
see Sweet's Architectural Catalogues 
A-119 or write us. 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


Engineers 


Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
All Large Cities 
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RADIATOR CONTROL 


Radiatherm—American Radiator Co. 

Combination thermostat and valve for automatically 
and independently controlling steam supply to each 
radiator on 
two-pipe 
steam, vapor 
or vacuum sys- 
tems. Styles 
adapted to all 
types of radia- 
tion, with or 
without en- 
closures. Re- 
mote control 
types suited to 
intermittent 
steam supply. 
As long as an 
adequate heat- 
ing system is 
in operation, 
individual 
room warmth is constantly maintained at any desired 
temperature. 


Modustat—Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 

A self-contained modulating radiator valve that 
holds temperature at desired level by gradually 
opening or closing in response to any change in room 
temperature. Small, finely finished, quickly attached. 


INCINERATORS 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 

Requires no commercial fuel. Brick combustion 
chamber, fire-brick lined, built at base of chimney 
or against outside of building. Vertical by-pass 
grate and by-pass flue behind it built into incinerator 
chamber insure necessary air circulation to dry 
moist material between burnings, and to provide 
top surface burning needed for complete, odorless 
combustion. Waste of all kinds deposited through 
hopper door in incinerator or in flue on floors above. 
When chamber is nearly full, refuse is lighted with 
a match at top. Inside flue dimensions 12“ x 12”, 
Fire-safe; sizes for any structure. Outdoor types. 


Seco Incinerator Co. 

Seco No. 2, basement installation usually, requires 
flue and gas connection. Capacity 214 bu., diameter 
21”, height 38“, flue collar 7”, pilot light manual 
visible, finish aluminum and black, gas service 44“. 
Flame at bottom of combustion chamber; baffle 
spreads a second flame at top. Gas shut-off valve 
usually placed at side, 914” high, 3“ wide, 2“ deep; 
pipe openings. Other size units for larger 
buildings; also chimney fed and outdoor types. 
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THE PRESENT DOLLAR MEASURES THE COST-THE FUTURE DOLLAR THE PROFIT 


THE 
APPLICATION OF 


Op atco 


CLAY CONDUIT 


IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


For Permanent 


stations, s 


permanent duct space per dollar expended. It has great — 


| 0 N [] y wif displaces and replaces structural material that would otherwise be required, becomes an integral 


and ever-lasting part of the wall. Permanent in character and in form, Natco Clay Conduit assures permanent protection. 


Non-combustible, it enhances the fire safety of the w in which it is incorporated. It will not corrode; is unaffected by heat, 


| 44,4 }}} | Ei 0 
га! τν у 445 : 11 ὦν | 
2 cold : moisture / й acids or alkalies Sal = ; and contains no elements 


With all these advantages, Natco Clay Conduit offe: mies that ectiv May 
that will harmfully affect the cable sheath. we have the ἐκ e. ity to furnish, details nd — Ίπο να — Se for == κα cables in build- 
ing projects above described—also for outside cables serving any type of group building projects, 


жогы Н: το 


NATIONAL. 
12 IREPROOFING _ 


General Offices: Fulton Blds., Pittsburgh, Pa. Branch Offices: New York, Chanin Bldg.; Chicago 
Builders Bldg.; Philadelphia Architects Blds.; Boston, Textile Bldg. Washington, D.C., National 
Press Blda.; Birmingham Ala., Martin Bldg. In Canada: National Fire Proofing Company, of 
Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


The largest concern_in the world manufacturing a complete line of Structural Clay Tile and 
Underground Clay Conduit. 
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Planning for the CONTROL 


of light and air is only next in 


importance to planning [ην 


the windows. 


Hn the interest of window efficiency and finish, “Kane 


Quality” Venetian Blinds are being architecturally specific d 


with increasing frequeney. When a building is turned over 


to its owners, the important proble m of light and air control 


is permanently solved. 


“Kane Quality” Venetian Blinds have a number of exclusive 


features that insure a long life of smooth Operation and utmost 


efficiency. 


They are, besides, available in any color called for 


hy the decorative scheme. Our new folder, illustrated in full 
color, and also a valuable A.I A. folder, both tell much that 


the architect wants to know, when he is writing specifications. 


Copies will be mailed promptly on request. 


“Kane Quality” 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


A Product of 


KANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Also Wood and Metal Frame Rustless Insect Screens, including the new Kane 


64 


development, the Lift-Fold Screen — and new Roll Screens 


KANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. A-7, Kane, Pa. 


Please send your illustrated folder on Vene Blind 
Wood and Metal Frame Rustless Insect Screens C Lift-Fold 
Screens Û] Roll Screens. 


Name 


Address — 


GAS FLOOR FURNACE 

Payne Furnace and Supply Co. 

Miniature pipeless furnace for small houses with or 
without basements, or an auxiliary heater in larger 
houses. Gas burner, vented to atmosphere, housed 
in all-welded, gas-tight furnace, set just below floor 
register. Furnished with key and pilot, electro- 
manual spark lighter, electric push button or ther- 
mostatic control. Affords an instantly available 
circulating flow of warmed air. Cold air is drawn 
off the floor through intake portions of register, 
heated and returned to room. Air column never 
comes in contact with flame. Made in three sizes. 
Registers r6” x 16", 16" x 1414" and 2412" x 242". 
Furnace dimensions (smallest) 1334“ wide by 1334” 
long by zo“ deep, (largest) 22“ x 22” x 30”. Each 
has 12" gas supply, one burner and 3“ vent. 550 
B. t. u. manufactured gas consumed per hour 28 cu. ft., 
36 cu. ft., 64 cu. ft., respectively. 


FIBERDUCT AND FITTINGS 


General Electric Co. 

Made of noncorrodible fiber, oval-shaped; code 
requires 34 concrete above top. Furnished in 5’ 
lengths. Long used satisfactorily in larger struc- 
tures; well suited for under-floor wiring in residential 
work to facilitate use of appliances and electrified 
furniture. Fittings include duct supports and 
couplings, leveling screws, floor and wall elbows, 
crossunders, duct-to-conduit adapter, compartment 
junction boxes and cover assemblies for use in con- 
crete and linoleum floors, telephone and lighting 
or convenience outlets, and other needed surface 
fittings. All outlets consist of threaded riser, brass 
coupling and insulated head. There is no metal to 
touch when plugging in the cap. Outlet floor 
flange fits flush with finish floor. To abandon an 
outlet, riser is replaced by a water-tight, flush, 
closing plate. 


FIREPROOFING INSULATION 

Thermax Corp. 

Long, hardwood fibres with binder of high tem- 
perature cement formed by heat and pressure into 
slabs 1”, 2“ and 3” thick, 20“ wide, 48“ and 64” 
long. For one price, in one operation, material 
gives insulation, sound deadening and acoustical 
properties, fireproofing, vermin-proofing. Recom- 
mended as plaster, stucco, cement and plastic paint 
base, sheathing, general utility building board, 
roof slab, partition block (nonbearing) and sound 
deadener for floors. Saws and nails easily. Just 
being placed on American market but used for twelve 
years in Europe under name "'Heraklith." Odorless, 
permanent, material exhibits no perceptible warp, 
buckle, expansion or contraction in presence of 
heat or cold, moisture or aridity. Nonabsorbent, 
lighter than gypsum block, stronger than fibre 
board. Heat from blow torch will melt nails driven 
through material without damaging it. 
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ville Insulating Board. In surface tex- 
ture, it suggests the feeling of a wall 
fabric. Its color—a soft, subdued écru 
combined with its structural strength 
permit wide range of application. 
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In basement, attic, garage or outbuild- 


ШИП 


ing, it is a valuable aid to comfort— 
a practical help in the utilization 
of waste space, Let us send you full 
information and samples. Address 
your inquiries to Johns-Manville, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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SLOT-FINDER 
OUTLET 
Harvey Hubbell, 


Inc. 


EXTERIOR LIGHTING 
Arrow-Hart & 
FIXTURES Hegeman Einb 


ls Co. 


Singleand double 
SMYSER-ROYER 


convenience out- 
lets with slot 

| finders or finding 
ridges. When 
prongs or blades 

| ofplugare 
pressed against 
face of outlet 
they are turned 
right into the 
slots. Eliminates 
blind groping for holes when seeking to insert plug 
in outlet. 


|. RADIOVISION 
Jenkins Television Corp. 
Model 202 Radiovisor salon console intended for 
reception of 48-line, 15 picture-per-second signals. 
Synchronizing accomplished by operating on same 
ο 6o-cycle power system as that supplying transmitter. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL I d ? : sper: 
LIFE INSURANCE |" mm S | Walnut cabinet with hinged top includes scanning 
COMPANY x 4. drum and selector shutter disc, giving accurate 
μη TM - cutoff of scanning lines and insuring a clear, sharp 
eee image. Synchronous motor supplies driving power. 
Architects чц z Special television lamp provided; lamp holder will 
: take any standard television lamp. Adjustments 
provided for centering lamp for maximum and 
uniform screen illumination. Cabinet front contains 
T a shadow-box lens system through which radio- 
HIS flood light standard in Cast vision images are viewed in enlarged form. Panel 
and Wrought Iron is typical of the below lens carries two main toggle snap switch 
fine craftsmanship in exterior lighting controls. One throws receiver either to speaker 
position for tuning in signals or to the picture 
position for viewing images. The second operates 
motor and also serves for vertical framing of pic- 


fixtures by Smyser-Royer. It is 26 feet 
high and is one of a pair designed by 


Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, Archi- 
tects, to serve as a flood light standard 
and street lamp for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., in 
Philadelphia. Beauty of design has 
been blended with craftsmanship 
in metals to produce a fixture as 
enduring as the building itself. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS - - . - YORK, РА, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE - - 1700 WALNUT STREET 


tures. Horizontal framing of pictures is accomplished 
by a handle on side of cabinet. May be employed 
with any short-wave receiver covering the wave 
band of 100 to 150 meters and provided with a 
satisfactory power amplifier. Loud speaker also 
required. 

Experimental radio television stations are in 
operation at many points. The maker of this 
receiver operates stations W2XCR, New York City, 
2035 Kilocycles, 3 to 5 and 6.to 9р. Μ., and W3XK, 
Washington, 2065 Kilocycles, 5 to 6 and 10:30 to 
12:30 P. Μ., each weekday, in conjunction with the 
De Forest Radio Company's radio telephone trans- 
mitter, station W2XCD, Passaic, 2035 Kilocycles, 
9 tO 10:30 P. M. 
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The “Royal York,” Toronto. 
Ross & MacDonald, Montreal, 
Architects; Sproatt & Rolph, 
Toronto, Associate Architects; 
Anglin- Noreross Ltd., General 
Contractors, Montreal, Toronto 


Preferred Protection for Better Buildings 


FREE The Royal York in Toronto is another example of the preference accorded 
Technical Pamphlets to Truscon Waterproofing Paste for better buildings everywhere. As would 
Issued by Truscon naturally be expected for a building as fine as the Royal York, the utmost 
O "Volume Changes in Concrete" care was used in selecting all structural materials. The fact that Truscon 
*What an Architect Discovered š Eo lcu AT 
- Хи (und οὐ Waterproofing Paste was chosen is significant. It shows the building 
а 1 Tw profession generally recognizes that when certainty and permanence of 
[] "Physical Laws : š : 
[] "Technical Pamphlet No. 8" waterproofing results are an important consideration, the preference 
O "Specification Book ‘А’ "—on belongs to Truscon. This is well illustrated by Truscon's outstanding record 
Waterproofing and Damp- N š 8 1 
proofing covering over 20 years and including finer buildings throughout the world. 
O "Science and Practice of 
Integral. Waterproofing THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 
oer ni be sent. free ον Offices in Principal Cities 
με «ЧИЕ, тү uM Foreign Trade Division, 90 West St., New York 


ected with 


RUS CON = 


lego oi Waterproofing Paste 


(INTEGRAL) 
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ARCHITECTS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ^» CALENDAR 


Louis Charles Hess and Associates, Inc., of 5931 
Holman Street, Hammond, Ind., have opened a 
branch office at 1530 Halsted Street, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Mr. H. Nilsson is in charge. 


Walker and Angell, architects, are opening a 
branch office in the Custer Building, River Street, 
Aurora, lll. They maintain the main office at 466 Main 
Street, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Tucker and Burgess, architects, Norwalk, Conn., 
announce the dissolution of the firm. John J. Tucker 
opens an offce for the practice of architecture at 
64 Wall Street, Norwalk. James Milford Burgess has 
an office for the practice of architecture at 9 Union 
Avenue, Norwalk. 


Charles L. Wallace, formerly in the Will. Co. 
National Bank Building, Joliet, Ill., has moved to 
409 Campbell, Joliet. 

Thomas L. Gleason, architect, has offices on the 
first floor of his own building at 98 Chestnut Street, 


Albany, N. Y. Mr. Gleason specializes in school, 
club and fraternal buildings. 
C. |. Botteron announces his new address as 


Indiana Harbor 
Chicago, Ind. 


Henry and Murphy, architects, announce the re- 
moval of their offices to 247 East Exchange Street, 


Akron, Ohio. 


Larsen and Larsen, general contractors, announce 
that they now occupy their new building at 699 
Bryant Street, San Francisco. 


William H. Brainerd Associates, architects, 89 
Franklin Street, Boston, announce that they have 
admitted Howard D. Fiedler to partnership. 


Morris H. Whitehouse and Associates announce 
the change in their firm name to Whitehouse, Stanton 
and Church, who will continue the practice of 
architecture with the same personnel of firm and staff 
as heretofore at the Railway Exchange Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


S. J. Spanier offers an architectural drafting service 
at 485 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Messrs. Benedict J. Kaiser, Allan H. Neal and 
Alfred Damian Reid, who have long been associated 
with the late Carlton Strong in the practice of archi- 
tecture, announce the formation of a firm for the 
purpose of carrying on Mr. Strong’s work and for the 
general practice of architecture at 394 Fourth Avenue 
and Keystone Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Los Angeles College of Architecture and 
Engineering announces а course on modern design in 
its program. The course will be directed by Richard 
J. Neutra, architect. 


National Bank Building, East 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Jean Hebrard has been appointed professor of 
architectural design at the University of Michigan. 
He succeeds the late Prof. Albert J. Rousseau. 
Prof. Hebrard, for the past five years, has been 
teaching at the University of Pennsylvania. At one 
time he was professor of architectural design at 
Cornell University. He holds the diploma of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


TWO NEW FLEXIBLE INSULATIONS 


In response to the need for varied types of insulation 
to fulfill differing requirements, the Celotex Company 
is producing two new flexible insulations. 

The first, Ozite Building Blanket, is all hair felt, 
chemically treated and stitched, not pasted, between 
layers of tough, heavy, waterproof duplex crepe paper 
specially reinforced with animal hair for durability 
and resistance to puncture. The method of stitching, 
rather than pasting, the blanket to the paper causes 
Ozite to fluff out when applied, thus increasing its 


specified thickness. 
insulation is C-X Lanite 


The second flexible 
Insulating Quilt. It is also made with a patented 


combination of imported fiber and hair, felted to- 
gether and stitched between tough, heavy, flexible 
duplex crepe paper with an asphalt content. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Until German Building Exhibition, in connection 
Aug. 2 with International Town Planning апа 
Housing Exhibition, Berlin. 
Until Art Exhibition, Royal Academy, London 
Aug. 8 (Burlington House). 
Until Second Annual American Fair, Atlantic City 
Aug. 96 Auditorium. 

October 1 Closing date for entries for Lincoln Arc 
Welding Prize competition. Address in- 
ape to the Lincoln Electric Company, 

leveland, Ohio. 

October 15 Closing date for entries to 5th Annual Small 

ouse Competition. Address the House 

Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 

Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, Grand 

Central Art Galleries. 

October- Art Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in 

December Water Colours, London (5a, Pall Mall East). 

December 1 Closing date for entries in 1931 Better 

Homes in America Competition. Address 


Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


November 


1939 
Jan. 95-99 


Second International Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition, Cleveland. In conjunction with 
annual meeting of American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


"A Century of Progress," International 


Exposition at Chicago. 
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Byron Се. 


REMODELED HOUSE AT HAMPTON BAY, LONG ISLAND 
WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 


Mors Studios 


EL ENCANTO APARTMENTS, PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 
MARSHALL P. WILKINSON, ARCHITECT 


Tobbs and кт 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HACKENSACK, N. J. 
E. P. MELLON AND W. L. SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS — An 
Opportunity for Architects. 


This issue begins a series of studies of the 
housing problem. Work already begun 
y architects in various parts of the 
country will be illustrated. Trends 
toward multi-family housing groups and 
community projects, as well as the de- 
tached types, will be discussed. Tech- 
nical articles will deal with possible 
economies through good planning and 
efficient methods of construction. 


A PORTFOLIO of houses is included. 
The illustrations feature two Mexican 
villas by Luis Barragan, architect, and 
work by William Muschenheim, RM 
Schindler and other architects. 


Anóther PORTFOLIO presents a series 
of churches. Three churches—in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Montclair, N. J.— 
are designed by Charles Draper Faulkner, 
architect. E. P. Mellon and W. L. Smith 


are the architects of another church at 


Hackensack, N. J 


A MODEL SHOPPING VILLAGE, 
now being developed at Highland Park, 
a suburb of Dallas, Texas, by Fooshee 
and Cheek, architects, is illustrated with 
plans. The shops, restaurants, offices, 
display rooms, fire and police stations, 
filling stations are designed to meet 
practical requirements, 


NEW FIELDS FOR ARCHITECTS, offer- 
ing suggestions for new enterprises, is 
continued in this issue. Ways and 
means employed by architects to obtain 
commissions are discussed. 


ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE, an article by 
Arthur J. Barzaghi, engineer, gives im- 
portant data for spanning large floor 
areas without the encumbrance of sup- 
porting columns. 


TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 
—AN EXPERIMENTAL. STUDY OF 
BRICK MASONRY WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO WATERTIGHT CON- 
STRUCTION is an important contribution 
by Dr. F. O. Anderegs, a consulting 
specialist on building materials. His in- 
vestigations were carried out at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 
Many excellent recommendations for 
mortar mixes and the handling of brick 
to insure watertightness are made. 
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OLD STABLES BECOME ARTISTS' STUDIOS IN MACDOUGAL ALLEY, NEW YORK 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


VOLUME 70 
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NUMBER 2 


AN OFFICE BUILDING AND BANK 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 


The Hardt Building, occupied on the lower 
stories by the Columbia-Tenth branch of 
the Integrity Trust Company and on the 
upper floors by office suites, is located at 
Broad Street and Columbia Avenue. This 
is a very busy corner, with a subway en- 
trance and heavy traffic on both streets. 
One block away is Temple University. 

The structure was designed first as a 
1o-story office building with stores on the 
ground floor. (Gross area for each floor, 
6,485 sq. ft.; met area, 5,300 sq. ft.) The 
first two stories were to be faced with 
Indiana limestone; the walls above with 
tapestry brick; and the interior walls with 
plaster, wood base and wire mold. The 
building contract was $332,400, a rate of 
45 cents a cubic foot. 

At this stage, the first and second floors 
and basement were let on a long term lease 
as a branch office for the Integrity Trust 
Company, which had occupied the site 
previously. This made possible certain 
changes in the exterior—a green marble 
base course and door frame, bronze en- 
trance doors, grilles and sculptured plaque 
by A. Bottiau, and prism lighting fixtures. 
The Broad Street entrance became the main 


portal to both the banking quarters and the 
offices. 

The banking rooms, at the request of the 
bank, were designed to conform with 
Georgian precedent. 

From the vestibule the public space leads 
through a vaulted concourse, with the 
officers’ space at one side, to the main 
banking room beyond. In the center of the 
main room is a large check desk of bronze 
and marble. On three sides are the tellers’ 
screens of bronze and glass. Four columns 
of banded marbles support an ornamental 
ceiling in various shades of gray. The floor 
has a marble border and a field of colored 
terrazzo. 

On the second floor, reached by stairs and 
elevator, are conference rooms, title rooms, 
and the office of the investment department. 
At the rear, locker and service rooms for 
staff members. 

The safe deposit department is in the 
basement, separated from the lobby by a 
heavy bronze grille. The floor is cork, the 
booths wood painted gray. 

The total cost of the banking quarters 
was $291,600, of which $55,000 was for 
the vault and $14,000 for equipment. 
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Upper stories are faced with tapestry brick, 
lower two stories with Indiana limestone and 
a green marble base course. Bronze en- 
trance doors. Prism lighting fixtures. Grilles 
and sculptured plaque designed by A. 
Bottiau, sculptor. 
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Gross floor area, 6,485 sq. ft. 
Net floor area, 5,300 sa. ft. 


GENE DETAIL DRAWING OF FACADE 


STEPS TO , АЙ 


HARDT OFFICE BUILDING AND COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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HARDT OFFICE BUILDING AND COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 


OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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The Broad Street entrance is the main portal 
to both the banking quarters and the office 
floors above. 


From the vestibule the public space leads 
through a vaulted concourse, with the 
officers’ space on one side, to the main 
banking room. On three sides are the 
tellers’ screens and in the center a large 
check desk. Four marble columns support an 
ornamented ceiling. The floor has a marble 
border and a field of colored terrazzo. 


Building contract, $332,400. 
Banking quarters, $291,600. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


HARDT OFFICE BUILDING AND COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST, COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 


Κέα“ 


ENTRANCE LOBBY ΙΝ COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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, ARCHITECT 


OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET 


SECTIONS OF BANKING ROOMS, COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
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Rittase 


"TRANSPORTATION"—PLAQUE BY A. BOTTIAU, SCULPTOR 
BRANCH, INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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SAFE DEPOSIT ROOM, COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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Кизи 


STAIR DETAIL, COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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SECTIONS OF BANKING ROOMS, COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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| mm 


MAIN BANKING ROOM, COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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SMALL CHECK DESK IN COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH 
OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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BE A < H 
CLUBS, BATH HOUSES, 
SWIMMING POOLS, 
BOARD WALKS, CASINOS 
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Construction: reinforced concrete, terra cotta blocks, light buff stucco finish. 


BATH CLUB, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
ROBERT A. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT 
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Canvas canopies and roofs in green, orange and blue. 


BATH CLUB, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
ROBERT A. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT 
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Total cost: approximately $300,000. Cubic foot cost: 35c. 


BATH CLUB, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
ROBERT A. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT 
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The Sun Club is in connection with the Roney Plaza Hotel. 


CABANA SUN CLUB, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
ROBERT A. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT 
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Total cost: approximately $200,000. Cubic foot cost: 39c. 


CABANA SUN CLUB, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


ROBERT A. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT 
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Construction: Transite boards screwed to wood frame, verticals in cement. 


BATH HOUSES NEAR SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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Byron Co. 
BATH HOUSES NEAR SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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Buildings are orientated to give ample sunlight to the bathers who wish privacy. 
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SWIMMING POOL AND BATH HOUSE 
FABER PARK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


SIBLEY AND FETHERSTON, ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN OF BATH HOUSE 


SWIMMING POOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


"|t is desirable that swimming pools adjoin a field 
house with locker facilities. This is an aid in super- 
vision, 4 safety measure in case of accident, and a 
convenience to the bathers. Swimming pools should 
be well screened from the street 


From A PLAYGROUND HANDBOOK, 
published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


SWIMMING POOL AND BATH HOUSE 
FABER PARK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
SIBLEY AND FETHERSTON, ARCHITECTS 
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FRONT ENTRANCE ELEVATION 


мөм} paris Trees 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


Construction: Monolithic concrete, surface left exposed. Roof only partly projected over dressing space. 


DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE 


BATHING PAVILION 
LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 
BENJAMIN H. MARSHALL, ARCHITECT 
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SUBURBAN POOL IN TIBBETTS BROOK PARK 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM, NEW YORK 
O. J. GETTE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Galloway 


PLAYLAND SWIMMING POOL, RYE BEACH 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM, NEW YORK 
JAY DOWNER, CHIEF ENGINEER 
GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Park Commission 
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AUTOMOBILE PARKING 


BATH HOUSE 
Ne roi LANDING 
YACHT HARBOR 
AMUSEMENT PARK 
AUTOMOBILE PARKING 
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Galloway 


PLAYLAND AT RYE BEACH 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM, NEW YORK 
JAY DOWNER, CHIEF ENGINEER 
GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


STORES ON REDUCED STREET 

FRONTAGE IN CONJUNCTION 

WITH SWIMMING POOL AND 
BATH HOUSE 


BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 


RUDOLPH KRUGER 
ARCHITECT 


FLOOR PLAN 
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JONES BEACH STATE PARK, LONG ISLAND 
HERBERT A. MAGOON, ARCHITECT 
W. EARLE ANDREWS, ENGINEER 
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Keystone 


BOARD WALK AND BATH HOUSE 


BOAT LANDING PICNIC GROUNDS OVERLOOK PARKING 
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JONES BEACH STATE PARK, LONG ISLAND 


HERBERT A. MAGOON, ARCHITECT 
W. EARLE ANDREWS, ENGINEER 
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CLOCK TOWER OF EAST BATHING PAVILION 
JONES BEACH STATE PARK, LONG ISLAND 
HERBERT A. MAGOON, ARCHITECT 
W. EARLE ANDREWS, ENGINEER 
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REFRESHMENT TERRACE AND BOARD WALK 
JONES BEACH STATE PARK, LONG ISLAND 
HERBERT A. MAGOON, ARCHITECT 
W. EARLE ANDREWS, ENGINEER 
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SWIMMING POOL, LAKE LOUISE, CANADA 
P. LEONARD JAMES, ARCHITECT 
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Construction of bath house now under way: Transite, Duco finish, green and white. Approximate cost, $80,000. 


AIRPORT SWIMMING POOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
L. C. HOLDEN AND R. D. STOTT, ARCHITECTS 


Fitch Studie 


ROOF TERRACE 
JOSEPH M. MASTEN BEACH HOUSE, LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
J. KENDALL MASTEN, ARCHITECT 
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DORMITORY GROUP 
CAMP WILLIAM CAREY, JAMESPORT, LONG ISLAND 
HOWARD AND FRENAYE, ARCHITECTS 
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FLOOR PLAN 
BATH AND TOILET HOUSE 


[his summer camp is used by the Boys’ Club of New 
York City, 1000 boys being accommodated here for 
two week vacations. The buildings are designed to 
afford maximum utility and permanency of construc- 
tion at low cost. 
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FLOOR PLAN 


MAIN DORMITORY 
CAMP WILLIAM CAREY, JAMESPORT, LONG ISLAND 
HOWARD AND FRENAYE, ARCHITECTS 
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Gortscho 
INTERIOR OF DORMITORY 
CAMP WILLIAM CAREY, JAMESPORT, LONG ISLAND 
HOWARD AND FRENAYE, ARCHITECTS 
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No glass is used in windows. Shutters аге аг- 
ranged to furnish adequate daylight and weather 
protection. During winter, when the camp is not 
in use, the shutters are lowered and fastened 
to keep out intruders. 


ELEVATION 


DETAIL OF 
SHUTTERS 
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A MOTION PICTURE THEATER 
FOR A SUBURBAN TOWN IN NEW YORK 


JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
By Irvin L. Scott 


In this theater the complete elimination of 
all features and details not contributing to 
the functions of the theater or to the com- 
fort of the audience has been attempted. 
The program called for, with a limited 
financial outlay, a theater seating 1200 per- 
sons on a lot 140 feet in width and 210 feet 
in depth, fronting on one of the main 
thoroughfares of Westchester County. Six 
story shops with a minimum of 500 
square feet each and fronting on the street 
were to be incorporated in the scheme. 

The lawful side exits for a theater of this 
capacity required g feet clear passageway 
to the street from the courts on either side. 
This largely determined the maximum 
width of the building. The required 26 
feet of exit doors directly from the lobby to 
the street left a maximum of 96 feet to be 
utilized as store frontage. Since a great 
deal of the patronage to these shops would 
be drawn from the patrons of the theater, it 
was important to give each store an equal 
amount of "contact." The stepped-back 
or echelon arrangement was adopted for 
this purpose; at the same time it provides 
an open approach to the theater. 


Given the store frontage, the depth be- 
came a multiple of the prescribed 500 square 
feet and fixed the position of the rear wall 
of the auditorium. The simplest, most 
economical means of housing the 1200 re- 
quired seats and of providing maximum 
visibility were the determining factors in 
arriving at the form shown. Likewise, in 
order to minimize the cubage and to pro- 
vide easy exit and circulation, the stadium 
type was adopted with foyers and acces- 
sories underneath the gallery. 

The fixed Grandeur screen with passage- 
ways at sides to the rear of the screen de- 
termined the width of the back stage wall. 
The limit of good visibility for the front 
seats on either side was taken as being with- 
in an angle of 45 degrees to the center of the 
screen. The minimum distance from any 
seat to the stage then became 25 feet; the 
maximum, 124 feet. | 

The auditorium roof is carried on trusses 
18 feet on center, spanning the entire width 
forward to the gallery. Owing to the de- 
creasing width, the trusses decrease pro- 
portionately in depth, thus giving a natural 
slope to the roof for drainage. The rear 
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“LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


The theater seats 1200 persons. Minimum distance to stage from any seat is 95 feet; 
maximum, 124 feet. Side walls are furred to create vertical ventilation ducts and to 
provide vertical dimmer-controlled lighting coves. Color scheme of exterior is black 
and white stucco and opaque ultramarine blue glass. All metal work is of aluminum. 


A MOVING PICTURE THEATER 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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Nybolm and Lincoln 


Nyholm and Lincoln 


MODEL OF A MOVING PICTURE THEATER 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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Nyholm and Lincoln 


MODEL OF A MOVING PICTURE THEATER 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 


portion of the auditorium is carried on 
girders running normal to the rear wall. 

The side wall columns of the auditorium 
are furred so as to create vertical ventila- 
tion ducts, and at the same time to provide 
vertical dimmer-controlled lighting coves 
to light the side aisles. 

Full utilization of the space underneath 
the gallery was made by sinking the for- 
ward part. A small lounge was thus pro- 
vided, free from the general circulation, 
where patrons might await the arrival of 
their friends. 

The usual sound equipment consisting of 
four loudspeakers is located near the center 
and rear of the The Grandeur 
screen is equipped with a curtain operating 
on a ceiling track which continues over the 


screen. 


114 AUGUST, 1931 


front of the screen and around the ends. 
When the performance begins the curtain 
parts in the middle and disappears around 
the ends of the screen. When the perform- 
ance calls for an ordinary screen this cur- 
tain may be used to focus the Grandeur 
screen to the required width. 

The color scheme of the exterior is black 
and white stucco and opaque ultramarine 
blue glass. All metal work is of aluminum. 

The wall over the lobby entrance doors is 
with square beveled aluminum 
sheets and forms a base for the changeable 
illuminated letters of the current attrac- 
tions. This is surmounted by the perma- 
nent name of the theater worked out in 
deep aluminum sheet letters with edges 
outlined with red Neon lights. 
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THEATER AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
PAUL P. RUEHL, ARCHITECT 
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NEW FIELDS 
FOR 
ARCHITECTS 


AIRPORT AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


L. C. HOLDEN AND R. D. STOTT, ARCHITECTS 


FILLING AND SERVICE STATIONS, ROADSIDE RE- 
FRESHMENT STANDS, OUTDOOR MARKETS, BUS 
STATIONS, AIRPLANE HANGARS, WAITING ROOMS, 
RESTAURANTS AND HOTELS FOR AIRFIELDS OFFER 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE ARCHITECT 


[Memphis 


Virginie 


WAITING STAND FOR BUS LINE, MUNICH 
PROF. VORHOELZER, ARCHITECT 


Constructed of reinforced concrete, steel and glass. Equipped 
with telephone booths, 
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Increasing traffic on the highways and in the air has 
created a demand for filling and service stations, 
roadside inns and refreshment stands, outdoor 
shopping markets, bus stations, airplane hangars, 
waiting rooms, restaurants and hotels for airfields. 
Regional and national chains are now building hun- 
dreds of filling stations and roadside stands. Lining 
the highways, these structures are important factors 
in the visual character of the landscape. As such 
they merit the attention of capable designers. The 
architect can well undertake this work. 


+ If produced in quantity, the design of these low- 
cost structures can be studied with sufficient detail in 
the single unit to overcome the usual haphazard 
commercial quality. 


Several competitions have been held to bring forth 
new solutions, but these well-meaning attempts 
have not resulted in basic improvements. The 
sponsors of these competitions have assumed, for the 
most part, that the specific purposes of these small 
buildings should be concealed under unrelated and 
sentimentalized forms. Furthermore, no matter how 
much improved in looks the individual stands may 
become, the chaos of the roadside slums will still 
remain unless the larger problem of highway de- 
velopment is solved, 


Townless highways edged with parks are pro- 
posed by Benton MacKaye and Lewis Mumford in 
an article in the August issue of Harper s Magazine. 
The motorist travels at sixty in safety. His hotel 
is on a side road, at least a mile away from the 
noises of the long-distance traffic. A well-equipped 
restaurant . . . has supplanted the half a dozen 


REFRESHMENTS 


FAMILIAR OBJECTS ALONG THE NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


The visual importance of these haphazard ephemeral structures demands 
the attention of capable designers. 


greasy hot-dog incubators that used to be scattered 
over the roadside. The food at this particular sta- 
tion is good enough to acquire a local reputation, 
and often people come out from town for a shore 
dinner; the restaurant itself, turned away from the 
road, looks out on to a pleasant vista of fields, dl 


In the design of individual structures the problem 
should be approached with a clear definition of in- 
tended functions.* From such analyses suitable 
solutions can be developed. 


In addition to good planning, the element of time 
is an important consideration in the design of tem- 
porary business structures. The span of their useful 
existence is closely tied with rapid changes in 
methods of transportation and motive power. 


To meet the uncertainty of locations and the ne- 
cessity of experimental changes, the design of these 
buildings should be based on the following criteria: 

Suitability to purpose. 

Portability. 

Ease of assembly and disassembly. 

Ease of maintenance. 

Interchangeability of units. 

High salvage value. 

Low production costs. 

Substantial, although not necessarily permanent, 
construction. 


A great variety of materials which are adaptable 
to these criteria are now on the market. Window- 
and-wall sections are made in standard units. 


* See Tbe Gasoline Filling and Service Station in the Jüne 1930 issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Photos by Ewing Galloway 


Tubular steel, light-weight metals, stamped insu- 
lated metal panels in large easily-assembled sizes, 
corrugated metal, transite, plastics, rubberized fab- 
rics, awnings and the like are available. Many of 
these were developed originally for airplane and 
motor car construction and are particularly appli- 
cable to the design of small structures. 


Rapid traffic is served. The buildings should 
therefore be easily seen and recognized through the 
use of simple structural shapes, color and light. 
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TRANS-LUX 
THEATER 


AN INNOVATION 
IN FILM PROJECTION 


TR A N SUL ULXI 


PRELIMINARY STUDY OF FACADE 


HOWE AND LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 


WHITE 


ELEVATION 


MADISON AVE 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY OF FACADE 


In the Trans-Lux Theaters a patented device permits the film to be projected from behind the 
screen in an ordinarily lighted room. The screen is treated chemically to prevent the light rays 
passing through. 


The projection room is reduced in size. Accordingly more patrons can be seated. In this 
theater at 58th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City, ordinary store space was sufficient 
to furnish 150 to 190 seats 


The interior is designed simply in order to concentrate attention on the screen. |n a lighted 
room ornamentation would be a distraction from the movie. Part of the ceiling is furred down 
to give space for continuous indirect lighting. 
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EXTERIOR BY THOMAS W. LAMB, ARCHITECT 


INTERIOR BY HOWE AND LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 
A TRANS-LUX, THEATER 
58th STREET AND MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG ARCHITECT 


Frank Lloyd Wright, in a recent essay,* outlines his 
fourteen points concerning ways and means in 
architecture: 

“т. Forget the architectures of the world except 
as something good in their way and in their time. 

2. Do none of you go into architecture to get a 
living unless you love architecture as a principle at 
work, for its own sake—prepared to be as true to it 
as to your mother, your comrade, or yourself. 

"3. Beware of the architectural school except as 
the exponent of engineering. 

"4. Go into the field where you can see the 
machines and methods at work that make the 
modern buildings, or stay in construction direct and 
simple until you can work naturally into building- 
design from the nature of construction. 

5. Immediately begin to form the habit of think- 
ing ‘why’ concerning any effects that please or 
displease you. 

"6. Take nothing for granted as beautiful or ugly, 
but take every building to pieces, and challenge 
every feature. Learn to distinguish the curious from 
the beautiful. 

7. Get the habit of analysis—analysis will in 
time enable synthesis to become your habit of mind. 

8. "Think in Simples’ as my old master used to 
say—meaning to reduce the whole to its parts in 
simplest terms, getting back to first principles. Do 
this in order to proceed from generals to particulars 
and never confuse or confound them or yourself be 
confounded by them. 

9. Abandon as poison the American idea of the 
‘quick turnover.’ To get into practice ‘half-baked’ 
is to sell out your birthright as an architect for a 
mess of pottage, or to die pretending to be an 
architect. 

"1o. Take time to prepare. Ten years’ preparation 
for preliminaries to architectural practice is little 
enough for any architect who would rise 'above the 
belt’ in true architectural appreciation or practice. 

‘11. Then go as far away as possible from home 
to build your first buildings. The physician can 
bury his mistakes—but the architect can only 
advise his client to plant vines. 

"12. Regard it as just as desirable to build a 
chicken-house as to build a cathedral. The size of 
the project means little in art, beyond the money- 
matter. It is the quality of character that really 


* Two Lectures on Architecture, The Art Institute of Chicago, 63 


рр. Illus. $.75. 


counts. Character may be large in the little or little 
in the large. 

"13. Enter no architectural competition under any 
circumstances except as a novice. No competition 
ever gave to the world anything worth having in 
architecture. The jury itself is a picked average. 
The first thing done by the jury is to go through all 
the designs and throw out the best and the worst 
Ones SO, as an average, it can average upon an 
average. The net result of any competition is an 
average by the average of averages. 

14. Beware of the shopper for plans. The man 
who will not grubstake you in prospecting for ideas 
in his behalf will prove a faithless client. 

"It is undesirable to commercialize everything in 
life just because your lot happens to be cast in the 
machine-age...In architecture the job should 
find the man and not the man the job. In art the 
job and the man are mates; neither can be bought 
ot sold to the other... 

"Respect the masterpiece—it is true reverence to 
Man. There is no quality so great, none so much 
needed now. 


Price Studios 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
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THE PILGRIMAGE 
OF THE ANCIENS ELEVES 
TO THE 
ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS 


II 


Photographs by Wharton Clay 


S.S. "AMERICAN BANKER," CHARTERED FOR 
THE CRUISE, RENAMED "AMERICAN ARCHITECT" 


LOUIS A. WALSH, WATERBURY, CONN 
C. HOWARD WALKER, BOSTON 


WALTER H. THOMAS TONY SARG HUBERT G. RIPLEY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
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THE MEETING PLACE F. V. MURPHY F. C. HIRONS 
IN PARIS WASHINGTON NEW YORK 


JULIAN C. LEVI PRESENTING FLAG JAMES W. O'CONNOR AND 
AT ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS ARCHIBALD M. BROWN, NEW YORK 


D. PUTNAM BRINLEY, WILLIAM ALFRED GRANGER, CHICAGO WALTER THOMAS AND 
LAMB, ELY JACQUES KAHN LOUIS LA BEAUME, ST. LOUIS GEORGE І. LOVATT, PHILADELPHIA 
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F. Y. JOANNES WILLIAM E. PARSONS ELY JACQUES KAHN, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO D. PUTNAM BRINLEY 
NEW YORK 
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REQUIEM FOR THE PRIVATE STOCK . . . SINKING THE PRIVATE STOCK 
AT THE 10-MILE LIMIT 


C. N. WYETH, WASHINGTON THE STEAMER RENAMED 
PETER GRIMM, REAL ESTATE BOARD FOR THE ARCHITECTS 
OF NEW YORK 
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THE TRIP 


On May 21 fifty-three graduates of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts sailed for Paris. The reason for the trip 
was the presentation to the Ecole of a bronze flagpole 
designed by Frederic C. Hirons. 

Songs, cartoons by Tony Sarg, and the leadership 
of Kenneth M. Murchison featured the voyage. At 
Cherbourg the party was met by three French 
architects, Messrs. Maigrot, Pacon and Mathe, and 
escorted to Paris on a special train. 

The arrival in Paris was signalized with two brass 
bands, two 4-horse carryalls and a parade to the 
Latin Quarter. 

The official program began with a trip to Fontaine- 
bleau. The following day Ambassador Edge enter- 
tained the architects at a garden party. 

The high point of the trip was the presentation of 
the monumental flagpole in the courtyard of the 
Ecole. Presentation was made by C. C. Zantzinger and 
acceptance by Director Albert Besnard. Prof. Sicard 
and Julian Levi then raised the American and French 
flags. An inspection of the school followed with 
the opening of the Spring exhibition, which in- 
cluded the Paris Prize renderings. 

A medieval street fair in the garden of Saint 
Sulpice, a visit to Rheims, student dances at the 
ateliers, the Folies Bergéres, the Colonial Exposition, 
dinners and excursions concluded the festivities. 

WHARTON CLAY 


PARIS PRIZE 
Carl F. Guenther, student of the Cleveland School 
of Architecture of Western Reserve University, is 
the winner of the 24th annual Paris Prize in Archi- 
tecture. The prize is awarded by the Society of 
Beaux-Arts architects from the Paris Prize endow- 
ment fund of the Lloyd Warren Memorial. It 
entitles the winner to two and a half vears' study at 
the Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

The problem presented this year was the design of 
a modern Parthenon, a memorial mausoleum for 
those who had made notable contributions in any 
field of endeavor. 


UNIVERSITY MEDAL 

New York University has been awarded the Univer- 
sity medal for work submitted in the competitions 
of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design during the past 
year. The award was made by the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement Francais. 


GARAGES 

From the bulletin of the Illinois Society of Architects: 
"One of the things difficult to understand is why 

a man will pay anvwhere from a thousand to three 

thousand dollars for an automobile and forthwith 

proceed to house it in a garage which cost him 


KENNETH M. MURCHISON 
NEW YORK 


BEFORE THE CEREMONY 


perhaps as little as $150. And yet expect the ma- 
chine to look like a million dollars. 

“Twenty-five years ago when that same man was 
a gay young blood who paid as much as $250 for a 
saddle horse you can bet your last sou markee that 
he didn't stable it in any $150 shack. And expect 
it to continue to make a mile over a country road 
in four minutes. 

"When the average man starts out to market for 
a garage he looks for the cheapest one to be had. 
He doesn't consider the service it will give, or how 
long it will continue so to do. He doesn't much 
consider appearance. He wants shelter while the 
nickel still continues to shine. The garages prove 
this. 

"This country spends more annually for garages 
than it does for school buildings, and does so with 
a disregard for values received that is wellnigh 
criminal.“ 
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Courtesy of Harvard Alumni Balletin 


“A QUEEN ANNE FRONT 


A MARY ANN BACK” 


PROPOSED ADDITION TO ROBINSON HALL, HARVARD SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


These sketches of a proposed addition to the Harvard 
Architectural School have been assailed by Ralph 
Adams Cram, architect, in an open letter to the 
Boston Transcript: 

“I submit this is not architecture. A building 
should be a consistent unit. To start on one side 
with one scheme of design and then switch over for 
the other sides to something radically different is 
illogical and irrational. It can only suggest a 
criticism applied during my youth to certain types 
of architecture then in vogue to the effect that they 
presented ‘a Queen Anne front and a Mary Ann 
back’ » 


The horizontals of glass at the rear of the building, 


according to Dean G. H. Edgell of the Harvard 
architectural faculty, who proposed the scheme, are 
necessary to give perfect lighting to desks in the new 
drafting rooms. In a reply to Mr. Cram he points 
out that the drawings are only sketches of an idea to 
be studied further in order to produce architec- 
ture," and maintains it is no more incongruous to 
have glass horizontals in the back of an architectural 
school, where they are needed for drafting rooms, 
than to have glass verticals in the back of a library, 
where they are needed for stacks. As for Mary Ann 

“I visualize her as an honest little person, attrac- 
tive even in a homely way, and primarily concerned 
in doing something useful.“ 


WINNING DESIGN BY ALFRED KASTNER, AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


UKRAINIAN THEATER AWARDS 


First, second and third prizes in the International 
Competition for the State Theater for Musical 
Performances in Kharkiy were divided equally 
among these three entrants: 

Architect Alfred Kastner, U. S. A., with engineer- 
ing collaboration from Erich K. Hengerer and 
Karl V. Mayer. Mr. Kastner is a New York 
architect. 
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Ju. Afanassiev, V. 


Architects Associated of Kharkiv, U. S. S. R.: 
Kostenko, V. Meller, Movsho- 
vitch, R. Fridman, Ja. Steinberg. 

Architects Sdenko Strizic and K. Ebecke, Berlin. 

Architects Stonorov, U. S. A., and Bosiger, 
Germany, received sixth prize. Architect Norman 
Bel Geddes, New York City, was awarded eleventh 
place. 
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DESIGN OF SQUASH COURTS 


By HOWARD T. FISHER 


Previous Technical News and Research studies: 
ESTIMATING THE COST OF SMALL HOUSES 
PLANNING THE RETAIL STORE 

PLANNING ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 
REALTY DEVELOPMENTS AND THE ARCHITECT 
STADIUM PLANNING AND DESIGN 
GYMNASIUM PLANNING 


Next Month: 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
WATERTIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
IN BRICK MASONRY 


By Dr. F. O. Anderegg, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
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SQUASH COURTS 


By HOWARD T. 


During the last few years there has been a tremendous 
increase in the playing of court games. Squash 
racquets is now the most popular winter sport at 
many men's colleges, especially in the East. More 
than a thousand undergraduates play in the thirty- 
odd courts at Harvard. Princeton with only ten 
courts has five hundred players. Michigan has 
thirteen courts and Yale has twenty-eight now under 
construction. In few colleges are the facilities 
adequate and with the popularity of the game spread 
by the hundreds of players graduating yearly the 
demand for courts far exceeds the supply available 
in most localities. 

At the present time the game is also beginning to 
be played by women to a considerable extent and 
the future will probably see a corresponding demand 
for courts at women’s colleges and clubs. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLAY 
Squash Racquets: The game is played by two per- 
sons, the floor and portions of all four walls of the 
court being used. The players stand principally in 
the back part of the court and in turn hit the ball 
against the front wall with or without touching the 
floor or the side walls. A point is lost when the ball 
hits the tell-tale, the ceiling or the space above the 
top of the playing walls. Long handled bats, some- 
what similar to tennis rackets, are used by the 
players to hit the ball which is small and of fairly 
stiff rubber. 

A less common form of this game is played by four 
persons, two on a side, in a "doubles court which 
is about twice the area of the singles court. 


Squash Tennis: The game is, in general, similar to 

squash racquets except that the bat and ball are both 
LJ . . . 

more nearly of the type used in tennis. Owing to the 


*This study embodies the results of the recent conferences 
between the United States Squash Racquets Association and the 
National Squash Tennis Association which culminated on March 
7, 1931, in the establishment of a single standard court for both 
the games of squash racquets and squash tennis. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the invaluable assistance 
in the preparation of this study of Mr. Ralph A. Powers and Mr. 
Adrian W. Smith, President and Secretary-Treasurer respectively of 
the United States Squash Racquets Association. 

The present standard squash court specifications of necessity 
form the basis for this article. Material has also been freely drawn 
from the previous specifications of both the United States Squash 
Racquets Association and the National Squash Tennis Association. 
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livelier ball there is greater speed in the strokes, but 
the players tend to cover less of the court. 

This game is played much less extensively than 
squash racquets and has been losing ground in recent 
years. Its principal stronghold is New York City. 
With the change in court standards making it 
possible to play the game in the same court used for 
squash racquets it may again increase in popularity. 


Advantages of the Game: 


1. An active player can get a vigorous workout in 
an extremely short length of time, a half hour period 
usually being sufficient to satisfy the most strenuous 
player. This makes it possible for students to play 
between classes and for office workers to play during 
the lunch hour or immediately after work. 

2. Less active or older persons enjoy the game 
equally as it need not be played any more strenuously 
than desired. 

3. Unlike tennis and many other games little skill 
is required for its enjoyment. Beginners enjoy the 
game from the start. 

4. Unlike volley ball and basket ball, the game 
does not require the organization of a group. A 
player needs only a single partner in order to arrange 
a game. 

5. While traditionally more of a winter game 
squash can be played equally well the year round. 
This is especially desirable in large cities where con- 
venient outdoor recreation is usually not available. 
Even in the country a cool squash court may prove 
popular in hot weather. 

6. Since natural light and direct ventilation are 
not required courts can be economically built below 
grade or in the central portions of large buildings. 

For the above reasons the inclusion of squash 
courts should be seriously considered by the architect 
in connection not only with purely athletic buildings 
but with the following: 

1. Club buildings and Y. M. C. A.'s. 
Community centers. 
Hotels and apartment buildings. 
School and college dormitories. 
. Private houses. 

In each of the new dormitories at Harvard Uni- 
versity squash courts are provided below grade for 
the sole use of occupants of the building. In the 
Shelton Hotel in New York squash courts are pro- 
vided at the penthouse level. The inclusion of such 
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facilities in apartment house developments would 
undoubtedly assist in attracting tenants. 

In colleges it is best to provide courts as near as 
possible to the students’ rooms, preferably in the 
same building. Not only will courts so built be 
used more, but it will be possible for the student to 
dress in his own room and reach the courts without 
going out of doors. 

In connection with Y. M. C. A.'s it has in the past 
been customary to build handball courts but with 
the spread of squash in the colleges there is an in- 
creased demand for squash courts. The standard 
squash court takes only about half as much floor 
area as the standard handball court and requires con- 
siderably less height. Furthermore, while it is im- 
possible to play squash in a standard handball court, 
a fairly satisfactory game of handball can be played 
in a standard squash court if the proper provisions 
are made (see below under Te//-Tale). 


THE COURT 


The architect should make every effort to use the 
exact dimensions and construction specified in order 
that courts may be "standard." A uniformity of 
courts is highly desirable to encourage the develop- 
ment of the game, non-standard courts being a 
never-ending source of dissatisfaction. 

The court dimensions are all absolutely fixed and 
may in no case be altered without more or less 


seriously affecting the game. A variation of only 
a few inches in the width of the court, for example, 
might be quite noticeable. 


Dimensions of Court: The inside finished. dimensions 
of the playing surfaces of a standard squash court 


should be: 


SU EOT RS үр 18'-6” 
77 As saere esu ο Ex i wx tae HES ач 32-0 
Height 
τ. POG cs кы» ο ο ma Eê ες 16'-o"' 
2. Side walls 
For a distance of 22'-o”” back from the 
‚оо μπι πο 16'-o"' 
For a distance of roo” forward from 
iu usb wall... rts . . 12 0“ 
NA E 9'-o" 


The ceiling should be 18'-0” or more in height to 
permit the use of the indirect lighting fixtures which 
have been adopted as standard. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Floor: 

Finished floor: I x 25/32" tongued and grooved, 
air dried, clear, hard maple flooring (long lengths) 
running parallel with sides of court, laid on 114” 
face, secret nailed. 
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Subfloor: 194" x 13/16”, tongued and grooved sheath- 
ing, preferably fir, spruce or yellow pine, running 
diagonally, Taid on 214” face, thoroughly nailed. 

Felt: A layer of gray unsaturated builder's deadening 
felt approximately 1⁄4” thick and weighing not less 
than 1% lb. to a square yard should be laid with 
butted joints between the two floors and at right 
angles to the finished floor. The floor is to be laid 
over joists (in a building of wooden construction) 
or over sleepers (in a building of masonry construc- 
tion) spaced not more than 16" on centers. For 
proper floor resiliency the space between the sleepers 
or joists should be left so that no solid material 
comes in contact with the underside of the subfloor. 
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Ventilation under the floor is desirable to prevent 
possible warping. Joists when supporting the floor 
should be designed for stiffness. 


Front and Back Walls: 

Finished wall: 1“ x , tongued and grooved on 
134" faces, air dried, clear, hard maple, running 
vertically, laid on 1” edge, secret nailed. Toe- 
screwing every sixth strip with 374" screws is 
desirable. Splines may be substituted for tongued 
and grooved construction if desired. 

Sheathing: Same as specified for subfloor. 

Felt: Same as specified for floor. 
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ELEVATION Of FRONT WALL 


Side Walls: Same construction as specified for floor. 
Boarding to run horizontally. 


In buildings of masonry construction the wood 
walls should be fastened to 2” x 4” furring strips 
laid flat and spaced not more than 16“ on centers. 
These furring strips should be held free from direct 
contact with the masonry wall by means of washers 
and securely fastened by means of bolts set in the 
wall at the time it is laid up. The bolts should be 
spaced not more than 30“ on centers and staggered 
so that each bolt in one furring strip comes opposite 
the center of the space between two bolts in each 
of the adjacent furring strips. The end of the bolt 
and the nut should be countersunk. The furring 
strips should run at right angles to the finished 
boarding. 

In a building of wooden construction the wood 
walls should be fastened to 3” x 4” studs spaced not 
more than 16° on centers. Where these studs have 
to be set vertically for the support of the building 
horizontal z” x 4” furring strips should be nailed to 
them not more than 16“ on centers to receive the 
vertical boarding of the front and back walls. (If 
this takes too much space 2" x 4” pieces may be 
inserted horizontally between the studs.) 

The floor and walls should be planed, traversed, 
scraped, and sandpapered to a true smooth uniform 
surface which will not show the tool marks. 

The angle between the wall and floor should be a 
perfect go” angle without cove molding or other 
projection. 

When a court is constructed in a building where it 
will be sure to remain absolutely dry, well seasoned 
lumber should be used. When a court is constructed 
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WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


BACK WALL 


MASONRY CONSTRUCTION 


ELEVATION Of 


as an outbuilding or when it is apt to be subjected 
to any dampness or to unusually damp air, as on the 
sea shore, the tendency is for the wood to swell and 
therefore it is inadvisable to use lumber that is too 
dry. At the time of its placing the lumber should 
be, as nearly as possible, in the same condition in 
which it is to remain. In any case, provision should 
always be made for possible swelling by arranging 
for an expansion joint at all corners. This is especially 
necessary for the floor which may become flooded 
through a leak. Every effort should be made to 
keep a court as dry as possible. Where the wood 
lining is applied against an outside wall that wall 
should be well constructed and if of masonry should 
preferably be waterproofed. Where a court is built 
in a basement perfect waterproofing is of course of 
the first importance. 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


VARIATIONS FROM STANDARD 


The United States Squash Racquets Association is 
strongly opposed to any deviation from the con- 
struction of the playing walls specified above. This 
applies to the substitution of more expensive and 
possibly superior materials as well as to the substitu- 
tion of less costly materials. It is therefore inadvis- 
able to purchase special or patented court linings 
offered by concerns who claim that a superior re- 
siliency or some other desirable quality is procured. 
It is the object of the standard specifications to pro- 
duce as great a uniformity in courts as possible and 
greater resiliency or any other special feature is 
undesirable. 

The architect may, however, find himself called 
upon to design a court for a client to whom economy 
is all important or at least more important than con- 
formity with the official standard. It therefore seems 
advisable to discuss here certain modifications 
which, while not standard, may be made without 
materially changing the game. 

The back wall may be made of the same construc- 
tion as specified for the side walls and floor. While 
less desirable for squash tennis this change will not 
be detrimental to squash racquets—as witnessed by 
the fact that the previous standard called for this 
construction. Where it is known in advance that 
the court will probably be used solely for squash 
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racquets the back wall need not be built higher 
than 66“. 

Flooring with 214” face may be used, and the side 
walls which are least subject to severe pounding may 
be made of 234" x 74” edge grain, tongued and 
grooved yellow pine flooring, “В” grade, over 
7$" x 3” square edge sheathing—as was called for 
in previous specifications. 


Plaster Walls: Previous to 1928 no particular material 
was specified for court construction and many courts 
were built with plaster or concrete walls and cement 
floors, as well as various compositions. There was 
considerable dissatisfaction with the great diversity 
of courts resulting from this situation and after a 
thorough study of the problem the United States 
Squash Racquets Association adopted the all wooden 
court as standard. 

In addition to the fact that there were already 
more wooden courts in existence the principal 
reasons for this choice were as follows: Wooden 
floors are far easier on the feet of the players. The 
wooden court is less subject to condensation. Its 
surface can be brought to a more uniformly smooth 
finish than is possible with plaster. Plaster, unless 
unusually well applied on a very good base, has a 
tendency to chip and peel off with time. With the 
adoption of the new standard court for both squash 
tennis and squash racquets the objection to plaster 
becomes even greater, since it is impossible to play 
squash tennis with any success in plaster courts. 

In case it should be necessary to build plaster 
courts because of greater economy under certain cir- 
cumstances, these factors should be considered: As 
cement is extremely hard on the feet of players the 
floor of a court should be made of wood if possible, 
even where the walls are of plaster. Where the walls 
are of plaster and the floor is of wood, the plaster 
should be stopped at the floor line by a piece of 
Kalman trim or similar square-edged plaster stop, 
and the floor should be laid after the plaster is dry, 
to fit under the Kalman trim leaving an expansion 
joint all around. The angle between the plaster wall 
and the wooden floor should be a perfect go° angle 
without any cove or other projection. Owing to the 
tendency to peel an extra good plaster should be 
used, applied over a solid base affording good bond. 
Plaster on lath without masonry backing would not 
stand the severe pounding. Portland cement plaster 
finished with a coat of white Portland cement mixed 
with white sand is probably the best, but it is ex- 
pensive and is apt to be subject to an excessive 
number of hair cracks. Three coats of Keene's 
cement, the last coat made with white sand, is 
probably the most satisfactory inexpensive finish. 
Woven wire lath is sometimes stapled to the wall to 
reinforce the plaster and to insure a good bond with 
the wall. The surface of the plaster should be very 
smoothly troweled. It should not be painted, as the 


plaster surface will stay clean longer and can be 
scrubbed when it becomes dirty. 

Doors in plaster courts present unusual difficulties. 
Where the expense must be kept to a minimum a 
heavy flush panel wooden door is probably the best 
solution. The plaster edges around the door can be 
reinforced with Kalman trim. If possible the door 
should present a plaster surface the same as the wall 
so as to produce a uniform bounce. In order to ac- 
complish this a heavy steel door thick enough to 
hold furring tile with plaster should be constructed 
in detail similar to a vault door. This should be 
made so as to fit accurately and absolutely flush 
with the finished wall. 


NON-PLAYING SURFACES 


The area above the top of the walls and below the 
ceiling may be finished in any way desired since the 
ball is no longer in play after hitting this portion of 
the court. This space may be left rough, plastered, 
used for vents or completely screened for ventilation. 
The space above the back wall and the adjacent ten 
feet of the side walls may be used for a balcony. 

Where there is a ledge resulting from a setback at 
the top of the playing walls it should be built 
slightly sloping so as to cause any balls that might 
land there to roll back into the court. 

The playing walls may be built higher than 
specified under Dimensions if desired, but if so the 
playing surface should be defined by a 1” red line the 
lower edge of which should correspond with the 
dimensions given. 

The treatment of the ceiling is also optional. A 
suitable surface should, however, be provided to 
reflect the light from the indirect fixtures. To lessen 
the noise of play the ceiling and the space above 
the top of the walls might well be covered with a 
sound-absorbing material. 

In the accompanying longitudinal section a para- 
bolic curve is shown in the upper rear portion of the 
court. This curve represents the extreme theoretical 
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flight of a fair ball. Any ball which would pass 
beyond this line would of necessity be out. The 
ceiling or roof may therefore be carried down on or 
above this line if so desired, or objects such as lights, 
balconies and fans, may be allowed to project into 
the space above this parabolic curve, provided they 
do not interfere with the proper illumination of the 
court. Nothing, however, should project below the 
top of the back wall, and nothing should be allowed 
to project into the court elsewhere than in this space. 


TELL-TALE 


Most of the fast shots in squash are low and to assist 
in determining when these shots are out! a metal 
tell-tale is provided across the front of the court. 
This is made of 18-gauge sheet metal and so arranged 
that it will give a ringing sound when hit. The top 
edge is 17” above the floor and is placed just free 
from the wall to prevent vibration. There is then a 
2” bevel at 45°, the main body of the tell-tale being 
approximately rs1⁄ high and 114” from the wall. 
Vents may be placed in the tell-tale, but if possible 
the distance from the top of the registers to the floor 
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should not be more than 714”. The special front 
wall construction need not be carried down below 
the top of the tell-tale. 

Frequently it is desirable to arrange courts so that 
they may be used for handball as well as for squash. 
To accomplish this the tell-tale must be made re- 
movable and the finished front wall must be carried 
to the floor. As the standard tell-tale would be too 
bulky to handle easily a special light tell-tale can 
be substituted. This should be made in two pieces, 
each 9'-3" long. The cloth shown in the detail 
should be hung just free from the wall so that it will 
move visibly when hit. It should not be hung too 
far from the wall as the ball will then not bounce 
back and the player will have to walk to the front 
of the court to recover it. 


MEANS OF ENTRANCE 


Door: The standard specifications call for a door 
4'-6"' high by 2 “ wide placed as nearly as possible 
in the center of the back wall. In this position it 
will be least in the path of the ball and hence least 
objectionable. 1f impossible to build it in this 
position it may be placed anywhere else in the back 
or side walls, but under no condition should it be 
placed in the front wall. 

The door should have its face finished with the 
same kind and thickness of material as the wall in 
which it is placed. When closed it should be ab- 
solutely flush with the wall and should fit as accur- 
ately as possible with not more than a As wide 
crack. Owing to the tendency to loosen with time 
the door should be put together unusually well; it 
is advisable to glue the strips and use screws rather 
than nails as far as possible. It is suggested that a 
114" solid flush panel door be used as a base to which 
the surface material could be applied. 

If possible the door should swing away from the 
court so as to eliminate the necessity of providing 
special hinges. Where the door must for some 
reason swing into the court either invisible hinges* 
or flush hinges specially made for squash court 
doorst should be used. The latch for the door should 
be absolutely flush so that the ball may hit it with- 
out being deflected. Special latches are made for this 
purpose. f 

It is usually advisable to provide a small flush glass 
panel about 6” square and М” to 1” thick in the 
top of the door. This makes it possible always to 
tell when a court is in use and prevents persons from 
entering a court during a lull in the game. It also 
has the advantage, where no balcony is provided, of 
affording a means whereby the casual visitor may 
get some idea of how the game is played. 


* Made by Soss Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
t Made by Bayer-Gardner-Himes Co., New York, N, Y. 
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YCALE 


Ladder: Where a court is built in the basement of a 
building with its floor at a lower level than the 
regular basement floor, a counterbalanced ladder may 
be used in place of a door. This greatly simplifies 
construction. It also has the great advantage of 
completely uninterrupted walls, the ladder during 
play being shoved up even with the top of the back 
wall where it will not interfere with the game. To 
reach the bottom of the ladder in raising or lowering 
it a hooked rod, similar to a window pole, may be 
used. This can be laid on the floor in front of the 
tell-tale during play. 

A counterbalanced ladder may also be used to 
advantage where the dressing room or gallery is 
located on the floor level above that of the court 
floor and where it is difficult to provide entrance or 
corridor space at the level of the court floor. The 
door used to reach the top of the ladder should have 
glass panels in both top and bottom and on the 
entering side a double latch requiring the simul- 
taneous use of both hands to prevent all possibility 
of its being opened by mistake. 


Trapdoor: If the architect faces the necessity of gain- 
ing access to a court located at the top of a building 
and there is insufficient space to provide a door in 
the side of the court, he can resort to the use of a 
trapdoor in the court floor. This was done some 
years ago in a Chicago club. The trapdoor should 
be finished with the same material as the floor, the 
same considerations entering as noted under doors. 
To be the least objectionable it should be located at 
the front of the court as near the tell-tale as possible 
and in the center if possible. It can extend as far as 
necessary across the front of the court, but should 
be kept narrow so as not to project into the court 
any further from the tell-tale than necessary. In this 
position it will offer little interference, and if 
properly counterbalanced should be easy to operate. 


GALLERY 


Owing to the requirements of squash it is very 
difficult to construct a really satisfactory spectators' 
gallery, and it is impossible to construct one of great 
capacity. However, in every group of courts it is 
highly desirable that there be at least one or two 
equipped with as large a gallery as possible for ex- 
hibition and tournament purposes. The rest of the 
courts may be left either without any galleries or 
with narrow ones just deep enough to accommodate 
a single row of spectators. In groups of three, four, 
or more courts it is probably just as well to leave 
one or two courts without any galleries at all in order 
to afford a place where beginners may practice with- 
out the embarrassment of being watched by casual 
onlookers. 
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To seat as large a number of persons as possible the 
gallery should start at a point yo” below the top 
of the back wall, and should slope back at a steep 
angle. Long benches rather than separate seats 
should be provided so that the feet of the spectators 
sitting on one row may fit between the spectators 
sitting on the row in front. In this way many more 
persons may be accommodated than if regular seats 
are used. In case an unusually large gallery is desired 
the ceiling can be raised as much as may be required. 
Also, in view of the fact that the side walls are 
lowered to 12'-0”” for a distance of 10’-o’’ out from 
the back wall it would be possible to construct a 
gallery with the upper rows wider than the court cr 
running ardund on the sides of the court. While the 
spectators sitting in the side seats would not get as 
good a view as those in the center they would still 
be able to see a great deal of the game. 

Where the dressing room is located on the flocr FRONT 
level above that of the court the entrance to the MAS 
gallery can be at the level of the dressing room if so * 
desired. This will eliminate the necessity of pro- 
viding the lower entrance to the gallery, thus making 
it possible to accommodate a few additional spec- 
tators. 

Where a narrow gallery is desired and there is in- 
sufficient space back of the court, it may be projected PLAN 

artly or wholly into the court provided it is placed 

ndr above the parabolic ا‎ οὲν already ied κιλα, OF TVRICAL GALLERY 
to. Where there is lack of space a gallery for one 
row of spectators need not be more than 28 wide 
in the clear. In connection with such a gallery it 
should be understood that the farther it projects 
into the court beyond the back wall the less satis- 
factory it will be for viewing the game since many 
of the shots will take place below the gallery and 
hence partly out of the sight of the spectators. 

A gallery built with its floor at or above the 9'-o' 
point should have an open railing. The floor and 
all the seats should slope slightly so that the ball if 
knocked into the gallery will roll back of its own 
accord into the court. Where the floor is below the 
9'-o" point the ball cannot roll back because of 
the back wall, and this sloping is unnecessary. In 
this case it is advisable to provide a cloth netting 
sufficiently fine to stop а 134” ball and arranged on 
a spring roller so that it can be pulled down in front 
of the gallery when it is not in use. 

Where the dressing room can be located at the 
rear of the courts and on the floor level above that of 
the courts glass windows looking into the courts 
from the dressing room may be provided. This is a 
very attractive arrangement as it permits persons 
lounging in the dressing rooms to watch others at 
play without the necessity of going to a regular | 
unheated gallery. This arrangement should not be S ECT ION 
employed where there is any possibility that the ro" 
courts may be used by women. SCALE 
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Where as large a gallery as possible is desired for a 
court to be used solely for squash racquets the back 
wall need not be carried higher than 6'-6". This 
will permit the entire gallery to be constructed 
2 6“ lower and will give a better view of the game 
as well as an increased gallery capacity. With this 
arrangement there will be insufficient head-room 
under the gallery to permit use of the standard door, 
and so it is usual to provide a door down from the 
gallery. This door need not extend all the way to 
the floor, but may stop 1'-9”” above the floor. 


ILLUMINATION 


Natural Light: Under ordinary circumstances it is in- 
advisable to attempt to illuminate a court by natural 
light even where skylights can easily be provided. 
As squash is played principally during the winter at 
times of day when natural light would be inadequate 
it is best to ignore it entirely. Not only will the 
omission of skylights save money but a more satis- 
factory artificial illumination will be possible when 
a solid ceiling is provided to act as a reflecting surface 
for the indirect lights. Courts without skylights 
will also tend to be cooler in summer. 


Skylights: When much daylight play is anticipated, 
skylights may prove practical if properly placed and 
of sufficient size. It is essential that they be so 
arranged that no direct sunlight can enter the courts. 
The skylights should also be arranged so that the 
player does not face them when serving. Diffusing 
glass should be used and of sufficient weight that it 
will not break when hit by the ball. Condensation 
gutters, covered with screening to prevent the ball 
from lodging in them, should be provided. 

Where expense is of no importance an attractive 
result may be obtained by employing the arrange- 
ment common in museums, consisting of a glass ceil- 
ing with the lighting fixtures placed between this 
ceiling and the skylights. 


Artificial Lighting: Indirect reflectors should be used, 
placed to allow a clear height of not less than 16'-0”” 
between the floor and the bottoms of the fixtures. 
The illumination should be bright, as uniform as 
possible, and without glare. A minimum intensity 
of approximately 25 foot-candles at the floor is 
desirable. A wire screen should be provided over the 
reflectors to prevent balls from lodging in them. 
The light switch should not be placed in the court 
but just outside the door. 

Where the ceiling does not provide a proper re- 
flecting surface, as where skylights are employed, a 
large reflecting disk may be placed over each light. 

Where it is impossible to procure the full standard 
ceiling height of 18'-o" direct illumination will be 
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necessary. If possible the fixtures should be recessed 
so that as great a clear height as possible may be 
provided. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Heating: Courts need never be heated, and under no 
circumstances should they be heated more than just 
enough to temper the air in very cold weather. As 
it is possible to play with comfort in an unheated 
court during sub-zero weather it is better to omit all 
heating from consideration except where expense is 
of distinctly secondary importance. Where heating 
is desired the facilities need be only sufficieat to take 
the chill from the air when the court is in use. This 
can probably be most easily accomplished either in 
connection with the ventilating system or by means 
of a small unit heater placed in the upper back part 
of the court above the parabolic curve referred to 
above. Humidification should not be attempted in 
connection with heating courts as it will greatly 
increase the possibilities of condensation. (As the 
gallery is not separated from the court in any way it 
also will be unheated. The spectators wear coats in 
cold weather as a matter of course.) 
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Those walls separating courts from heated por- 
tions of the building should be insulated the same 
as if they were outside walls. This also applies to 
floors and ceilings. 


Ventilating: Good ventilation is of utmost impor- 
tance. A mechanical system is usually required, 
especially where the courts may be used for any 
length of time without interruption. 

In a private court or one not in continuous use 
natural ventilation if possible may be found ade- 
quate. Ventilation should never depend on ofening 
windows or skylights into which rain or snow may 
fall, or be blown, as it is during bad weather that 
courts are apt to be most in use and the slightest 
water on the floor is very dangerous. No openings 
should be built in such a way as to interrupt the 
playing walls of the court but they may be placed in 
the space above the top of the walls and below the 
ceiling. Openings may also be constructed in the 
lower 714" of the tell-tale. Where natural ventila- 
tion is to be used it is best to provide permanent 
openings which cannot be shut, thus insuring a con- 
stant, even if slow, change of air. These can be 
protected from the weather by louvers. 

In the vast majority of cases artificial ventilation 
will be an absolute necessity. The exact number of 
air changes per hour that should be provided will 
depend to a considerable extent on such ccnsidera- 
tions as the manner in which the air is introduced 
and exhausted, the presence or absence of a gallery, 
the size of the gallery if present, whether or not the 
courts will be used during hot weather, and the like. 
Courts without galleries should probably have at 
least 10 air changes per hour and those with galleries 
should provide for at least 4o cubic feet of fresh air 
per person per minute. 

The usual method is to introduce the air through 
registers in the bottom of the tell-tale and exhaust it 
through registers in the back of the ceiling or upper 
rear part of the court, but the flow of air may be 
reversed if more convenient. Where the court is 
placed with its front wall against an outside wall of 
the building the holes in the tell-tale may go through 
that wall so as to introduce air directly from outside 
without the use of any ducts. ( Where the court is to 
be used for handball as well as for squash, register 
faces in the tell-tale should be kept as small as 
possible and be made of heavy gauge boiler plate, 
punched with 14” holes and set flush with the 
finished wall.) 

Where the incoming air is apt to carry much dirt 
it should be filtered not only for the health of the 
players but also for the cleanliness of the courts. 
For small installations this can probably be most 
easily accomplished by means of unit viscous oil 
filters. In cases where the air is introduced directly 
through the outside wall of the building these filters 


can be placed in the wall just in back of the register 
faces, which should be removable to permit access 
to the filters for cleaning. 

Where the roof of a court is exposed directly to the 
sun it should be insulated to prevent overheating in 


summer. If there is a cooling system available 
cooled air may be introduced into the courts during 
hot weather. 


Condensation: A very difficult problem in conrection 
with court construction is caused by condensation, 
the result of warm moist air coming in contact with 
cool walls or floors. For example, where the temper- 
ature of the air is 70° and its relative humidity 68% 
condensation will appear on the walls if they are 
below 58° in temperature, or where the temperature 
of the air is 50° and the relative humidity is 56% 
condensation will appear on the walls if they are 
below 35° in temperature. Condensation thus occurs 
in courts when warm moist weather follows a cold 
period, the walls which have become cooled during 
the cold period, being unable to warm up as fast as 
the air. Excessive moisture is not necessary to pro- 
duce conditions favorable to condensation provided 
the increase in the temperature and moisture content 
of the air is sufficiently rapid to leave the walls at a 
temperature below the dew point. The best means 
of preventing this is to construct the walls and floor 
in such a way that they never become any colder 
than necessary and that they warm up as quickly as 
possible when the temperature of the air rises. 

Where the walls of courts are placed against inside 
rather than outside walls of the building they will 
be less subject to condensation because they will be 
warmer. Walls that are furred out from the masonry, 
as herein specified, and walls that have insulation 
between the wood and the masonry are less apt to 
cause trouble than if the wood is placed in direct 
contact with the masonry. This is due to the fact 
that the masonry wall will remain cold a long time 
and if there is direct contact it will tend to keep the 
wood cold also. (Courts with plaster walls are 
usually much more troubled with condensation than 
those of wood.) 

Any attempt to prevent condensation through 
heating a court is usually unsuccessful. There is 
however one method which will absolutely elim- 
inate all condensation, and that is to install heating 
pipes in the wall just in back of the wood lining and 
under the floor. These pipes will heat the walls and 
floor directly, and by raising their temperature above 
the dew point no condensation can occur. The heat 
need only be turned on when conditions require it 
and the walls should be heated no more than neces- 
sary. The squash ball is easily affected by changes in 
temperature and to overheat the wall might seriously 
alter the bounce of the ball. The expense of such an 
installation would usually only be justified where a 
court is built in a very damp climate subject to rapid 


temperature changes, although it might be worth 
while to equip exhibition courts. This would 
eliminate all danger of the possibility of condensa- 
tion ever interfering with a tournament or exhibi- 
tion match. 


SOUND-PROOFING 


Where courts are so located that the noise of play 
may be objectionable in adjoining portions of the 
building, effective sound-proofing should be em- 
ployed. In using patented spring clips or other such 
devices care should be taken to avoid excessive 
resiliency. The ceiling of the court and the space 
above the top of the walls and below the ceiling 
may be treated with an acoustical material. 


PAINTING 


The walls and floor should be painted with not less 
than three coats of white paint. This should be 
finished with not less than three coats of white 
shellac or varnish, rubbed to a good gloss with 
pumice and water. To reduce the possibility of 
Warping it is advisable to prime the unexposed sides 
of the wood strips before they are laid. 

The ceiling and the space above the top of the 
walls should be finished in white to reflect the light 
from the indirect fixtures. 

All lines should be a bright red. The dimensions 
given on the drawings are to the centers of the lines. 
The tell-tale shall be painted white except for the 
2" bevel at the top which should be bright red. 


UPKEEP 


If a court is properly built there should be almost 
no upkeep except periodic cleaning and repainting. 
The walls and floor will inevitably get dirty and they 
should be occasionally wiped off with a damp cloth. 
The floor may be mopped but a minimum of water 
should be used. When the dirt on the floor and walls 
reaches the point where its darkness interferes with 
the game they should be repainted. How often this 
will be required will depend largely on the amount 
of use to which the court is put. A court subjected 
to a great deal of use will probably require its floor 
painted once or twice during a season and its walls 
once every two to five years. As the back and side 
walls of the court will not get dirty as quickly as 
the front wall it may not be necessary to paint 
them as frequently. To prevent the floor from getting 
dirty more rapidly than necessary the floor of the 
hallway leading to the court should be of a material 
easy to keep clean. 

Where a court is used for squash tennis it is essen- 
tial that the walls be always kept clean and smooth, 
especially the back wall and the side walls near the 
back. If they become rough or sticky the ball will 
take more spin and the angle at which the ball 
leaves the wall be greatly affected. 
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CALL BELL 


In every court, except in private installations, there 
should be placed a loud electric bell to notify players 
of the termination of the playing period. This may 
be run by an attendant or automatically as desired. 
(The usual playing period is 30 minutes.) 


CLOCK 

It is well, especially in a private installation, to 
provide a small electric clock in the upper rear part 
of the court by which players can observe the time. 


EMERGENCY BELL 


In certain cases it may be advisable to provide an 
electric button which will ring a bell in the office or 
some regularly used part of the building. This is to 
prevent all possibility of players ever being trapped 
in a court without means of calling help, an occur- 
rence which has been known to happen on more than 
one occasion. The button could be recessed in the 
tell-tale and should have an arrow pointing to it. 


DRESSING ROOMS AND ACCESSORIES 


Where possible, courts should have available for use 
in connection with them a warm dressing room, 
toilets and shower baths, lockers and a dryer. Even 
when a court is built in the basement of a residence 
it is desirable to furnish facilities where players not 
connected with the household may dress without 
having to make use of upstairs guest rooms. 

At the present time there is a marked tendency in 
clubs to do away with the old-fashioned locker room 
where every member rents a permanent locker and 
to substitute for it a more pleasant dressing room, 
playing clothes being stored in wire baskets in a 
special room for that purpose and brought by the 
attendant when needed. This system is more 
economical of space and equipment and makes it 
possible for the attendant to dry all clothes im- 
mediately after use and before they are stored away, 
thus largely eliminating the usual locker room odor. 
Where this arrangement is used there should be 
provided in the dressing room, in addition to hooks 
and clothes hangers, small drawers or pigeon holes 
with hinged doors in which a player may lock his 
watch and other valuables. The key to this may be 
pinned to his trousers while playing. 

A dry storage space should be provided for bats 
which should never be placed in lockers with damp 
clothes. A small work room should be provided for 
restringing bats if this is to be done on the premises. 

In many cases it will be found desirable to arrange 
things in such a way that the courts may be equally 
available to both men and women. In spite of the 
fact that at present there are but few courts open to 
women the game is becoming more popular with 
them every year. 
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DOUBLES SQUASH RACQUETS 


Although much less extensively played than singles 
the doubles game enjoys a wide popularity. It is 
more sociable and less strenuous than singles and is 
enjoyed particularly by older men. 


The Court: The doubles court is similar to the singles 
court in practically all respects except size. 


Dimensions: The inside finished dimensions of a 
standard doubles squash racquets court should be: 


Wann — 15 0 
EAG 45 0 
Height 
Front and side Walls. 20 0“ 
c ͤ Ä 8 0“ 


(No provision is made in the standard specifica- 
tions for lowering the side walls near the back, 
as in the singles court.) 


No ceiling height is given in the standard specifi- 
cations but not less than 22'-6” should be provided.“ 
A clear height of not less than 20,“ should be 
provided between the floor and the bottoms of the 
lighting fixtures. 


Construction: Same as for the singles court. 


Tell-Tale: Same as for the singles court except that 
the top edge is 22” above the floor. The distance 
from the top of registers placed in the tell-tale to the 
floor should be not more than 1214”. 


Lines: Lines r” in width should be provided as 
follows (the dimensions given are to the centers of 
the lines): 

Front Wall: Service line: 8’-114"’ above the floor. 

Back Wall: Back wall line: 8g above the floor. 

Floor: Service court line: 15'-0'” from the back 
wall. Service box line: 46“ in radius. A line from 
the service court line to the back wall half way 
between the two side walls. 


OTHER USES OF COURTS 


When built in connection with a private house a 
court may provide an excellent children's gymna- 
sium. A basket ball basket suitable for practice 
shots may be mounted in the rear of the court. A 
swing, rings and trapeze may be suspended from the 
ceiling. If volley ball is to ke played in a court 
small flush holders of the type used for a removable 
tell-tale should be placed in the center of the side 
walls to hold the net. 

* The parabolic curve representing the extreme theoretical flight 
of a fair ball starts at the ceiling at a distance of 20'-6" from the 


back wall and meets the back wall at its top, 80” above the 
floor. 


BUILDING TRENDS INDICATED BY THE 
FEDERAL CENSUS—Part 1 


By MICHAEL A. MIKKELSEN 


A summary of the population statistics of the Federal 
Census for 1930 has been published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, in a 
pamphlet entitled Population Bulletin, First Series. 
The summary gives the total population for States 
and counties, for urban and rural areas, and for in- 
corporated places of 1,000 and over. 

The document consists of some 8o pages of figures 
related to total population, before breakdown by 
families, age groups and so on; and trends with 
respect to growth and distribution are brought out 
in 15 tables. The pamphlet is of practical interest 
to the building industry, and may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 

The increase in total population during the decade 
was 17,064,426, of which 14,650,220 was urban and 
2,414,206 rural. The urban population in 1930 
amounted to 68,954,823, or 56.2 per cent of the total 
population, as against 54,304,603, or 51.4 per cent 
of the total, in 1920. Incorporated places of less 
than 2,500 are classed as rural. 

Table 2 has been compiled partly from the Popula- 
tion Bulletin and partly from a release entitled 
Summary by States of the Preliminary Reports on the 
Census of Manufactures: 1929. It shows that, with few 
exceptions, the notable increases in population were 
limited to states of high rank in manufacturing. 
Maryland is the only important manufacturing state 
(value of products in 1929, $1,120,409,058) whose 
population increase (181,865) does not entitle it to 
a place in the table, which includes only states with 
a population increase of 225,000 or morc. 

Growth in population is influenced by immigra- 
tion, which in turn is influenced by opportunities for 
employment. The net increase through foreign im- 
migration during the decade was 3,187,312. This 
substantial voluntary influx seems to confirm the 
conclusion of authorities on labor conditions that 
expansion of nonindustrial employment was an out- 
standing feature of the period. 

Opportunities for employment in the manufactur- 
ing industries decreased; the number of wage earners 
employed therein declined from 9,000,059 in 1919 to 
8,807,536 in 1929, a decrease of 2.1 per cent. How- 
ever, the period as a whole was marked by prosperity 
in the manufacturing industries. Wages increased 
11.4 per cent, from$10,461,786,869t0$11,649,536,855, 
while the value of products advanced 13.0 per cent, 
from $62,041,795,316 to $70,137,459,352. Since 1922 


strikes and industrial disputes have been remarkably 
few compared with earlier periods. 

Evidently, the expansion of nonindustrial em- 
ployment through growth of trade and service was 
associated with prosperity and rising standards of 
living in the manufacturing industries. 

Meanwhile, not a few students of labor conditions 
assert that a large volume of unemployment persisted 
throughout the decade, even in the most active years. 
Chronic unemployment on a large scale, if it existed, 


TABLE 1. POPULATION OF CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES: 1790-1930 


е — — Over Per Cent of 

Ec Population —— Ú... N 

tion for 1870 

Number  |PerCent| and 1880! 
1930 122,775,046 | 17,064,426) 216.1 216.1 
| 1920 105,710,620 | 13,738,354| 14.9 14.9 
| 1910 | 91,972,266 | 15,977,691| 21.0 21.0 
1900 | 75,994,575 | 13,046,861| 20.7 20.7 
1890 | 62,947,714 | 12,791,931| 25.5 25.5 

| 

| 1880 | 50,155,783 | 11,597,412 30.1 126.0 
1870 | 38,558,371 7,115,050| 22.6 126.6 
1860 | 31,443,321 | 8,251,445| 35.6 | 35.6 
1850 | 23,191,876 6,122,423| 35.9 35.9 
1840 | 17,069,453 4,203,433| 32.7 32.7 
| 1830 12,866,020 3,227,567) 33.5 33.5 
1820 9,638,453 2,398,572) 33.1 33.1 
1810 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 36.4 
1800 5,308,483 1,379,269) 35.1 35.1 
| 1790 3.929,14. 


Enumeration of 1870 incomplete in Southern States. Per- 
centages in this column for 1860-1870 and 1870-1880 represent 
estimated true rates Of increase. 

* [n comparing this percentage of increase with that shown for 
the decade 1910-1920, allowance should be made for the fact that 
the period between the censuses of 1910 and 1920 was less than a 
full decade, and that between the 1920 and 1930 censuses was more 
than a full decade. An increase of 16.1 per cent for 123 months 
(the time between January 1, 1920, and April 1, 1930) is equivalent 
to 15.7 per cent for exactly 10 years; and the 1920 increase for 
11614 months (the time between April 15, 1910, and January 1, 
1920) is equivalent to 15.4 per cent for 120 months. Making this 
adjustment, the rate of increase for the decade ending in 1930 is 
only slightly higher than that for the preceding decade. 
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TABLE 2. STATES WITH AN INCREASE OF 
225,000 OR MORE: 1920-1930 


Value of Increase 06 

Manufactured | Population Over In- 

Products, 1929 | 1930 1920 (сгеаѕе 
California... . . .|$3,104,086,175 §,677,251 | 2,250,390 | 65.7 
New York......| 9,979,958,958 | 12,588,066 | 2,202,839 | 21.2 | 
Michigan..... 4,636,361,417 4,842,325 | 1,173,913 | 32.0 
'Texas..........| 1,449,801,916 5,824,715 | 1,161,487 | 24.9 
Illinois.........| 6,232,438,498 7,630,654 | 1,145,374 | 17.7 
Pennsylvania. | 7,387,856,808 | 9,631,350 911,333 | 10.5 
Ohio...........| 5,999,123,993 | 6,646,697 887,303 | 15.4 
New Jersey..... 3,937,656,019 | 4,041,334 885,434 | 28.1 
North Carolina.| 1,301,319,152 3,170,276 611,153 | 23.9 
Florida......... 232,912,261 1,468,211 499,741 | 51.6 
Massachusetts 3,392,149,485 4,249,614 397,258 | 10.3 | 
Oklahoma...... 452,161,249 2,396,040 367,757 | 18.1 
Indiana. 2,534,716,550 3,238,503 308,113 | 10.5 
Wisconsin......| 2,158,400,172 2,939,006 306,939 | 11.7 
Louisiana.... 684,885,999 2,101,595 303,084 | 16.9 
West Virginia 500,393,174 1,729,205 265,504 | 18.1 
Alabama...... 560,974,640 2,646,248 298,074 | 12.7 
Tennessee 706,053,577 2,616,556 278,671 | 11.9 
Connecticut. ...| 1,495,635,453 1,606,903 226,272 | 16.4 
Missouri...... | 1,876,140,033 3,629,367 225,312 6.6 


would no doubt be carried forward to affect both the 
birth rate and the immigration rate during the cur- 
rent census period. In the absence of any adequate 
continuous registration of the unemployed, no direct 
statistical measurement has been possible. The com- 
plete report on the census of unemployment in 
preparation by the Bureau of the Census will there- 
fore be widely studied. 

Prosperity of the building industry depends so 
largely upon the growth of the larger cities that 
Table 3 will be of interest. The expansion of 
such cities as New York, Chicago, Detroit and Los 
Angeles is an impressive fact. In every large city 
there is a considerable element of the population 
whose income for a variety of reasons is subnormal, 
but the majority enjoy larger net earnings than they 
. could obtain in smaller places. 

The British Board of Trade established long ago by 
examination of the principal cities of Europe and 
America that big cities are big because their trade 
and industry are profitable enough to outbid lesser 
cities for labor. In the light of this knowledge, the 
population figures of, say, New York, explain why 
the penalty for real estate speculation and over- 
building there is never so disastrous as the layman 
expects, and why as a rule the big city leads the 
revival in the building industry. 

Urban population advanced from 54,304,603 in 1920 
to 68,954,823 in 1930, an increase of 14,650,220 or 
27.0 per cent. The number of urban places rose from 
2,787 to 3,165. The 363 cities with a population in 
1930 of 25,000 or more contain some 4o per cent of 
the population of the country ; their increase accounts 
for 67 per cent of the total increase. 

An interesting fact brought out by Table 4 is the 
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rapid growth of cities with a population of 10,000 to 
100,000. Many of these are suburban communities. 
There appears to be, according to a publication 
entitled Distribution in the United States and Europe, 
issued by the International Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., a definite trend toward sub- 
urban residence, largely due to improved public and 
private transportation facilities and to expansion of 
business districts in the larger cities. This trend has 
an influence towards creating secondary distribution 
centers for food and convenience goods near the 
larger centers. 

Probably some part of the rapid growth of such 
cities may be traceable to decentralization of manu- 
facturing. One of the notable developments of recent 
years is the greatly increased production of electric 
power. Steam, if used directly, must be used quite 
near the place where it is generated. Electricity can 
be distributed at comparatively small cost over long 
distances. Students of municipal affairs have been 
predicting a decentralization of industrial produc- 
tion in consequence of the greatly increased use by 
factories of electric motors and internal combustion 
engines. Between 1925 and 1929, there was an in- 
crease of 23,320 manufacturing establishments, from 
187,390 to 210,710, while the number of motors 
driven by purchased energy advanced from 15,868,828 
to 22,706,857, an increase of 6,838,029. 

Diffusion of manufacturing does not imply dimin- 
ished growth of big cities, which in the present 
stage of the country’s development depends upon ex- 
pansion of trade and service. Indeed, industrial 


TABLE 3. CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF 
300,000 OR MORE IN 1930 


| | Population | Population | Population 
| | 1930 1920 Increase 
| 

1. New York, N. Y....| 6,930,446 5,620,048 1,310,398 
2. Chicago, Ill........ 3,376,438 | 2,701,705 674,733 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. 1,950,961 1,823,779 127,182 
4. Detroit, Mich... 1,568,662 993,678 574,984 
5. Los Angeles, Calif...| 1,238,048 576,673 661,375 
6. Cleveland, Ohio 900,429 796,841 103,588 
7. St. Louis, Mo....... 821,960 712,897 49,063 
8. Baltimore, Md...... 804,874 733,826 71,048 
9. Boston, Mass........| 781,188 748,060 33,128 
10. Pittsburgh, Pa...... 669,817 588,343 81,474 
11. San Francisco, Calif. 634,394 506,676 127,718 
12. Milwaukee, Wis..... 578,249 457,147 121,102 
13. Buffalo, N. .. 573,076 506,775 66,301 
14. Washington, D. C. 486,869 437,571 49,298 
15. Minneapolis, Minn..| 464,356 380,582 83,774 
16. New Orleans, La. 458,762 387,219 71,543 
17. Cincinnati, Ohio. . . 451,160 401,247 49,913 
18. Newark, N. Ј...... 442,337 414,524 27,813 
19. Kansas City, Mo... 399,746 324,410 75,336 
20. Seattle, Wash...... 365,583 315,312 50,271 
21. Indianapolis, Ind....| 364,161 314,194 49,967 
22. Rochester, N. Ү..... 328,132 295,750 32,382 
23. Jersey City, N. J.... 316,715 298,103 18,612 
24. Louisville, Ky...... 307,745 234,891 72,854 
25. Portland, Oregon... 301,815 258,288 43,527 


TABLE 4. URBAN PLACES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE, 1930 


| 


1 " 3 
N нане of Size 1930 1920 Increase Eor coe 
5 1,000,000 or more 15,064,555 10,145,532 4,919,023 48.5 
8 500,000 to 1,000,000 5,763,987 6,223,769 — 459,782 —7.4 
24 250,000 to 500,000 7,956,228 4,540,838 3,415,390 75.2 
56 100,000 to 250,000 7.540,966 6,519,187 1,021,779 15.7 
98 50,000 to 100,000 6,491,448 5,265,747 1,225,701 23.3 
185 25,000 to 50,000 6,425,693 5,075,041 1,350,652 26.6 
606 10,000 to 25,000 | 9,097,200 6,942,742 2,154,458 31.0 
851 | 5,000 to 10,000 5,897,156 4,997,794 899,362 18.0 
1332 2,500 to 5,000 | 4,717,590 4,593,953 123,637 47 | 
68,954,823 54,304,603 14,650,220 27.0 
] 


decentralization is caused primarily by the ability of 
trade and service to outbid factories for the use of 
centrally situated locations, and is facilitated by the 
change from steam to electric power. 

The rate of growth of population is a composite 
effect of the net immigration and the birth and death 
rates, the most difficult of which to predict is the 
birth rate. The Scripps Foundation, basing its fore- 
cast on an analysis of the 1920 population and on the 
immigration regulations existing in 1927, predicted 
a population for 1930 which exceeded the actual 
census by one tenth of one per cent.! This remark- 
ably small error seems to be attributable mainly to 
a greater fall in the birth rate than was expected. 
The Scripps Foundation estimates for future 5-year 
periods will be revised as soon as data by age groups 
are available from the 1930 census. 

The birth rate is affected by economic and social 
factors which need not be discussed here. It is also 
affected, more profoundly perhaps, by reduced im- 
migration. Restrictions on immigration since 1914, 
through embargoes by foreign governments during 
the war, and through our own legislative enactments 
since 1921, have brought about a reduction in the 
ratio of persons of child-bearing age. The trend 
towards a more even age distribution is still under 
way. For this and other reasons, a declining birth 
rate is to be expected, with a consequent rate of 
growth of population lower than that of the last 
decade. 

This expectation had evidently been considered 
by President Hoover in the light of available in- 
formation when, in outlining his Twenty Year Plan, 
he said that in the next twenty years we shall add 
20,000,000 to our population. 

Reduced immigration, it is conceded, has con- 
tributed not only towards the higher standard of 
living of wage earners during the past census decade, 
but also towards the greater productivity of labor.* 
Its economic effects have extended to the building 
industry. The growth in per capita income of wage 

P. K. Whelpton, page 125, The American Economic Review, 


Supplement, March, 1931: Papers and Proceedings of the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association. 


earners, coupled with a higher level of education, 
has been reflected in a demand for improved dwell- 
ings, apartments and other structures, including 
places of work and recreation. Thus, in the borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, slum tenements have 
been giving way to business buildings and apartment 
houses, with advantage to real estate values, while 
dispersal of wage earners with increased purchasing 
power has kept the building industry phenomenally 
active in the outlying boroughs. 

The acceleration of apartment house construction 
noted in recent years is attributable to a variety of 
influences, but one of these without doubt is the fact 
that the median age of the population is rising. 
There will be relatively fewer children and more old 
people as time goes on and more or less readjustment 
in various forms of land utilization. 

Despite large gains in urban communities as a 
whole, 226 cities with a population of 10,000 or more 
had fewer people in 1930 than in 1920. The number 
of cities which receded in population between 1910 
and 1920 was 139.3 

The retrogression of cities revealed by the census 
is for the most part chargeable to economic factors, 
such as shifting of industry, new shopping habits 
induced by good roads and the automobile, decline 
of rural districts. The loss of capital invested in real 
estate traceable to decay of cities is probably less 
than that occasioned by badly planned suburbs. 

To stabilize land values, besides serving other 
ends, regulation of the use of city land by zoning 
ordinances has been widely introduced since 1916, 
when there were 8 zoned cities in the United States 
as against 885 found in a recent survey by the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Regulation of the use of suburban land is a later 
step, taken so far by 94 cities in the United States. 
In general, such regulation requires that real estate 


* Wesley C. Mitchell, 
the United States. M 
1929. 

P. К. Whelpton, page 125, The American Economic Review, 
Supplement, March, 1931. 


age 886, Recent Economic Changes in 
raw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
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developers make sites usable before selling them, by 
installing all improvements, or give bond insuring 
installation.4 

The extremely uneven distribution of population 
gains disclosed by the census testifies that important 
occupations failed of a proportionate share in the 
prosperity of 1922-1929; for example, agriculture, 
ship building, coal mining, the textile trades and the 
leather industries, most of which were depressed by 
conditions created during the war. 


* H. Morton Bodfish, page 129, The American Economic Review, 
Supplement, March, 1931. 


The prosperity of 1922-1929, though not universal, 
was nevertheless real. It was achieved in the face of 
adverse economic conditions abroad, largely through 
technological progress and restriction on the rate of 
growth of population, coupled with recognition by 
capital and by labor, as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, that rising average incomes 
follow increased production of goods per hour of 
labor. This in some of its essentials is the conception 
of industrial cooperation which America opposes[to 
the various phases of communism experimented with 
abroad. 


BUILDING TRENDS INDICATED BY THE 
FEDERAL CENSUS—Part 2 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


At no time in our entire economic history have our population figures* 


been of as 


deep significance to business and indust 


as they are 


today. Particularly is this so because the current decade, which will 
end with 1940, appears destined to show the most abrupt bend in the 


rate of growth 


yet experienced. This impending change is not 


alarming if business generally recognizes it and prepares for its 


manifold implications. 


Heretofore the rate of population growth has 
insured the advance of business and industry at 
least at a rate equal to the population growth-rate. 
Many businesses and industries have expanded far 
beyond the demands of population increases due in 
large part to our ever-rising living standards. But 
now that the rate of growth is lower than at any 
time since our first census in 1790, business and 
industry are face to face with the problem of creating 
further offsetting influences so that our progress— 
industrial, social, political—shall not be impeded. 
To the building industry, second in importance 
only to agriculture, the problems are real and the 
solution is definite. Thousands upon thousands of 
families are still living in outmoded, unsanitary, 
uneconomic accommodations. Provide these families 
with livable quarters according to our present-day 
standards and at once the major problem of a 
declining population growth-rate is overcome. The 
current decade can well dedicate itself to reconstruc- 
tion, redevelopment, rehabilitation — intensively 
rather than extensively—so that new building may 
not only offset the influences of a declining popula- 
tion growth-rate but even provide us with a 
development program more soundly conceived, 


*As this issue goes to press, word is received from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., that copies of Vol. 1, Number and Distribution of Inhabitants, 
Fifteenth Decennial Census of the United States, 1930, may be obtained 
at the price of $2 each. 
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more economically executed than ever before. 

At this point it appears advisable to consider the 
population figures shown in the article on page 141. 
The combined population of the thirteen cities 
having in excess of 500,000 inhabitants each, 
according to the 1930 census enumeration, totaled 
20,828,542 or 17 per cent of the entire population of 
continental United States. The 1920 census dis- 
closed a combined total for these same centers 
amounting to 16,826,448 or 16 per cent of the entire 
population. Both for 1920 and 1930 the aggregate 
population for these cities was 30 per cent of the 
total urban population for the country as a whole. 
Between the two census periods the thirteen largest 
cities showed a population growth of 23.8 per cent 
as contrasted with a gain for the entire country of 
only 16.1 per cent and an increase in urban popula- 
tion of 26.9 per cent. Hence it is seen that although 
these large centers showed more rapid advance than 
did the country at large, inclusive of rural areas, the 
rate of increase was somewhat lower than that for 
urban centers as a whole. 

The population figures by age groups, which are 
now being released by the Census Bureau, throw 
additional light upon the social changes which have 
taken place since 1920. For the thirteen largest 
cities our population under 5 years of age showed 
a decline between 1920 and 1930 of 2.3 per cent. To 

(Continued on page 54, advertising section) 


Interiors at Erie County 
Court House retain their 
fresh, clean beauty through 


long arduous service 


EOPLE pass in and out constantly; dust 
drifts in through open doors and windows. 
Corridors and rooms are crowded: careless 
hands leave finger prints, smudges. It’s no easy 
matter to keep walls and ceilings in a public 
building always clean... light... handsome. 


At beautiful Erie County Court House...as 

at hundreds of other fine modern buildings 

„- the task is made decidedly easier by the 
use of Barreled Sunlight. 


* * * 
Flawlessly smooth, Barreled Sunlight can’t hold 
dirt embedded. A moist cloth takes it right 
off. Washable as tile. Upkeep is economical. 

Extremely durable, Barreled Sunlight suc- 
cessfully withstands repeated washings... 
retains its fresh clean beauty through long 
arduous service. 


Whether in long-lasting white, or soft, pleas- 
ing tints, Barreled Sunlight is conspicuously 


good-looking, witha pronounced lustre, a rich The distinguished exterior of the new Erie County Court House, at 

depth. An all-oil product, it is readily tinted Erie, Pa., is fittingly complemented by handsome interiors in white,and 

ö "— ja adi soft agreeable tints. The architect, Mr. W. T. Monahan, specified Bar- 
Uy ue е y reled Sunlight, of which five hundred and fifty gallons were used. 
You will find our catalog in Sweets; but we 

should like to send you, for your own files, 


the new booklet, “For Interiors of Lasting 


Beauty and Cleanliness." Write for it. Barreled Sunlight is now avail. 

$ А Ў able in two forms, Interior and 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 22-H Dudley Outside. Write for complete in- 

St., Providence, R. I. Branches or distributors MN on Outside Barreled 

we "hue =н “=з ч Sunlight—its more pronounced 

in all principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. «Ше. sister Паша ама 
Р. Fuller & Со.) marked durability. 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 8 
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(Continued from page 144, editorial section 

put it still another way this age group in 1920 
represented 9.8 per cent of the total population of 
the thirteen cities while by 1930 this group had 
declined in importance to where it represented only 
7.7 per cent of the inhabitants in those same cities. 

This phenomenon will have an increasingly 
important bearing on the future conduct of American 
business. To the building and construction in- 
dustries it definitely signalizes a need for a closer 
gauging of the economic factors involved. With the 
population in our most populous cities growing 
older, the building industry must gear itself to the 
new tempo. No sudden jump in the birth-rate, at 
least so far as these cities go, appears probable; 
present conditions rather favor the reverse. 

Hence, so far as these largest cities are concerned, 
our architects and city planners, our builders and 
contractors are face to face with the problem of 
providing a newer housing mode patterned to fit the 
changing status of our aging metropolitan dwellers. 
Newer modes must be produced to provide suburban 
advantages in our superurban centers. High unit 
land values in these centers make difficult the 
development of housing except in the form cf 
apartment or multistoried types. Now that the 
urban population is growing older, and life ex- 
pectancy in the higher age brackets has been materi- 
ally extended, it appears for these cities as a certainty 
that the apartment type of housing will see even 
further advances in economies, design, conveniences, 
and facilities for leisure and play, at the expense of 
the 1- and 2-family house. 

It would appear also that the most forceful appeal 
to home ownership, that of child-welfare, may be 
definitely on the wane and that so far as these cities 
are concerned the renter will become a more impor- 
tant factor in setting new building tastes. 

One- and two-family houses erected during the 
decade ended 1930 in the 13 largest cities (including 
estimates for Los Angeles and San Francisco) 
represented an expenditure of $3,300,000,000, or 
34 per cent of the total for all residential building in 
those cities during the period. Apartments and 
hotels accounted for $6,400,000,000 or 66 per cent of 
the total. To put this relationship between the two 
major dwelling types in another way, for every 
dollar that was spent on the apartment or hotel 
type only 52 cents was put into r- and 2-family 
dwellings. For the United States as a whole con- 
tracts awarded for 1- and 2-family houses for the 
ten-year period, 1921-1930, are estimated at almost 
$12,400,000,000, or slightly more than 50 per cent 
of all new residential building undertaken during 
the decade. Apartment and hotel construction 
showed approximately $12,200,000,000 for the 
period. Further analysis of these facts indicates 
that 52 per cent of the value of all apartment and 
hotel construction in the United States was con- 
centrated in the thirteen largest cities, while for 
1- and 2-family houses these cities accounted for 
only 27 per cent of the total for the country as a 
whole. For residential building as a whole these 
same cities accounted for 4o per cent of the value of 
all residential undertakings during the period 
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«4 100,000,000 CONTRACTS FOR 
APARTMENTS AND HOTELS 


1,» РОК 15 LARGEST CITIES 


97 per cent of the value of all new 1- and 9-family houses 
built in the United States during the decade ended 1930 was 
concentrated in the thirteen cities of 500,000 inhabitants and 
over. These cities have 30 per cent of the entire urban popula- 
tion of the country. Apartment and hotel construction in these 
same cities during the decade, 1991-1930, accounted for 
59 per cent of all apartment and hotel building undertaken 
in the entire United States. 


although only 17 per cent of the total population 
of the country was concentrated in these cities. 

For the thirteen cities under examination the 
white population totaled 19,258,972 in 1930; of this 
number 77 per cent were native-born while the 
remainder were of foreign birth. Native-born 
children under 5 years of age represented 10.3 per cent 
of the total native-born white population of those 
cities. At the same time foreign-born children under 
5 years of age represented only two-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the entire foreign-born white population. 
Our foreign-born are in the higher age brackets. 
This reflects to a striking degree only one of the 
effects of restrictive immigration that the building 
industry must view as fundamental in setting up the 
new economics which social changes are forcing. 
In this connection it must be remembered that the 
birth rate among foreign-born parents is higher than 
that for native-born inhabitants and that the de- 
mand for housing accommodations is different in 
many aspects between these two groups. 

Based upon the present rate of population growth 
as estimated by the Census Bureau—one net addition 
each 36 seconds—it is reasonable to expect that the 
increment in number of inhabitants for the decade 
ending 1940 will be lower than at any time since 
that shown for the decade that ended 1870. It will 
be recalled also that the indicated percentage of gain 
will be lower than at any time since our independ- 
ence. Though migration from the farm will probably 
again be resumed once business and industrial 
conditions appear definitely on the mend, it is to be 
doubted if the migration in the current decade will 
have any large effect on the ultimate demand for 


urban housing. 
(Continued on page 58, advertising section) 
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CONTRASTS IN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Магу architects specify these Penberthy 
Pumps for draining seepage water from 
asements, elevator pits, piping 
tunnels, εἰς, 


21 "Дэ: саар 
2 ^ z^ 


Lifting water from the 
River of the Pharaohs V 


mes the Nile they call these Shadufs, and they 
use them for elevating water into the irrigation 
ditches. At this particular point the Shadufs have to be 
operated in two stages even though the “operating 
head" is not more than 15 feet. 


Could elevating water be made more difficult than this? One 
small, compact Penberthy Pump (either an Automatic Electric 
or Automatic Water Operated unit) could displace this whole — 
installation of Shadufs and still be idle most of the time. w 


One of the salient advantages of these Penberthy Pumps lies 
in the fact that they can remain idle indefinitely without their 
efficiency or smoothness of operation being affected. Corrosion 
is powerless to deteriofate Penberthy Pumps because they are 
copper and bronze throughout. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


1926 Monthly Average— 100 
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T] GENERAL 
INDEX 


Materials are still 
37 per cent above 
prewar levels; fin- 
ished manufactuers 
are only 7 per cent 
above; all com- 
modities index is 
now at prewar 


Prices are тоге 
than twice as high 
as in 1913. Any 
further weakness in 
new building might 
seriously affect 
brick market. 


STEEL 


LUMBER 


Lumber prices are 
now 25 per cent 
above rewar 
levels. hough 
readjustment has 
been furthered, 

ditional weakness 
appears probable. 
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Prices are still 30 


per cent above 
1913 level. Though 
further weakness 


арр robable, 
eclines from pres- 
ent levels should 
not be steep. 


MATERIALS 


180 

m Structural Prices Prevailing prices 
are now 9 per cent are 45 per cent 

160 | above prewar 


levels. Prices may 


weaken in face of 
slow demand, but 
declines should be 
only moderate. 


above 1913 levels. 


This group em- 
braces glass, stone, 


tile, prepared roof- 


ing, lime, pipe, 
etc. Further de- 
clines for group 


appear indicated. 
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A. Dartmouth, the enduring 


— c or Corbin Colonial Hardware 


ES руу К 77 FR 
WES 


Ж ТА 


1111 
ин 


Pomeroy Hall, Dartmouth College 
Jens Fredrick Larson, Architect 


= you build for the ages, hardware becomes 
an even more important detail. It should have the 
permanency, the enduring beauty, of the very stones 
themselves—and it will if you use Corbin Colonial 
Hardware. The Colonium metal used in the EH lines 
is unchanging. With the passage of time it merely 
develops a ripened, richer patina. 


P. & Е. CORBIN 1545 New Britain, Connecticut, 17. S. A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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KLEISTONE 
RUBBER TILE 


RCHITECTS specify Kleistone Rub- 
ber Tile Flooring because they 
know: 

1. That this material—the pioneer 
non-fibrous marbleized Rubber Tile— 
has successfully withstood the test of 
many years’ use on thousands of instal- 
lations. 

2. That in no other flooring material 
ean they obtain the surface hardness, 
combined with a high degree of resili- 
епеу, which makes Kleistone Rubber 
Tile extremely easy to clean, yet quiet 
and comfortable under foot. 

3. That they will have full coopera- 
tion from the manufacturer in securing 
the proper colors and design for any 
particular installation, even if it proves 
necessary to create special colors for the 
work in question. 

4. That Kleistone Rubber Tile will 
be furnished promptly at the proper 
time, installed properly by expert work- 
men, and once installed will be a per- 
manent floor in every sense of the word. 


Kleistone Rubber 
Tile is homogeneous. 
Cut open a piece. 
See for yourself that 
the quality and colors 
are the same through 
the. entire. thickness. 


Write for illustrated 
circular and com- 
plete information... 
Distributors in prin- 
cipal cities. 


KLEISTONE RUBBER CO., INC. 
130 Cutler Street, Warren, R. I., U. S.A 


LEISTONE 


RUBBER TILE FLOORS 


(Continued from page $4, advertising section) 


The construction industry has an annual produc- 
tive capacity approximating 11 billions of dollars. 
Consider a current operating ratio of about 40 per 
cent and at once the severity of the problem becomes 
apparent. In the largest of our cities intensive 
reconstruction has been indicated as the solution. 
In our smaller cities, particularly the 889 centers 
having populations ranging from 10,000 tO 100,000, 
there is need for coordinated, scientific planning and 
methodic direction to mesh the necessary factors for 
the production of better dwellings, more up-to-date 
commercial structures, and finer facilities for work, 
education and recreation. 


ARCHITECTS DESIGNING GOVERNMENT 

BUILDINGS 

The present policy of the Treasury Derertesent in re- 
gard to the employment of architects for new projects 

in the government building program was set forth in 

a bulletin from the Treasury Department in Wash- 

ington, dated March 2, 1931. It stated: 

In order to expedite public building construction 
during the present period of unemployment, the 
Treasury Department is availing itself of the services 
" outside architects, but it is not possible to state 

1 advance what particular projects will be con- 
sidered for this outside service. 

The present organization of the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury is turning out 
from fifteen to twenty construction projects per 
month, and it is necessary to keep this force occupied. 

projects for which the limits of cost are fixed at 
less than $150,000 ate of such a size and character 
that plans for certain buildings already constructed 

can be adapted to such projects, thereby saving 

much time in the preparation of drawings and 
specifications. For this reason projects of this char- 
acter are generally handled in the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect.' 

Since then the following list of architects partici- 
pating in federal building projects has been compiled 
for THE ARCHITECTURAL Recorp by Мг. Н. A. Johns 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation: 


Under Supervising Architect, James A. Wetmore, 
Treasury Department. Authorized buildings, $150,- 
000,000. Sites, $40,000,000. 

Government Printing Office, $1,500.000. Private 
Plans. General Contractors, Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh. Completed. 

Commerce Department Office Building, $17,500,- 
ooo. Architects, York and Sawyer, New York City. 
General Contractors, Consolidated Engineering Co., 
Baltimore. Finishing. 

Administration Building, Department of Agricul- 
ture, $2,000,000. Architects, Rankin and Kellogg, 
Philadelphia. General Contractors, George Hyman 
Construction Co., Washington. Completed. 

Internal Revenue Office Building, $10,000,000. 
Private Plans. General Contractors, James Baird Co., 
New York City and Washington. Completed. 

Liberty Loan Office Building. (Addition) $875,- 
ooo. Private Plans. General Contractors, Skinker 
and Garrett, Washington. Completed. 
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BEAUTY22¢ ENDURANCE 
for these Temples of Worship 


E a religious edifice, while beauty, dignity, and appropriateness of 
design come first, the factor of endurance is likewise a leading con- 
sideration. Soundness and suitability for its work are not compromised 
in the choice of any material. The humble role of pipe, though the 
amount is relatively small in such a building, is of the utmost import- 
ance for enduring service. Therefore, NATIONAL Pipe was chosen for 
the heating requirements of the three splendid New York edifices here 
shown. Every such instance adds a little to the sanction with which 
NATIONAL Pipe, in various forms for various uses, is acclaimed in 
all parts of the country as— 


America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corporation 


. 


TOP—THE SEMINARY OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, Huntington, Long Island 

Architect: Robert J. Reiley, New York; Cons. Engr.: Chauncey 

Matlock, New York; Heating Contr.: Almirall & Co., New York. 


am 


CENTER— TEMPLE EMANU-EL, New York City 
Arckitects: Robert D. Kohn and Charles Butler, New York; Heat- 

ing G Vent. Engr.: Jaros & Baum, New York; Heating Contr.: 
Alvord & Swift, New York. 


pr pour 


BOTTOM—RIVERSIDE CHURCH, New York City 
Architects: Henry C. Pelton, New York—Associate: Allen & 
Collens, Boston, Mass.; Heating б Vent. Engr.: Meyer, Strong 
& Jones, Inc., New York; Gen. Contr.: Marc Eidlitz & Son, 
New York; Heating Contr.: Gillis & Geoghegan, New York 
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| Office Building (Post Office Department) Sto, 
300,000. Architects, Delano and Aldrich, New 


Lz] | York City. Plans in progress. 
[ n WY | Office Building (Department of Labor) $4,750,000. 
Architect, Arthur Brown, San Francisco. Plans in 


progress. 
| Office Building (Interstate Commerce), $4,500,000. 
| Architect, Arthur Brown, San Francisco. Plans in 
| progress. 
Office Building (Connecting Wing), $2,000,000. 
Architect, Arthur Brown, San Francisco. Plans in 
| progress. 
| Office Building (Department of Justice), $12,500,- 
ooo. Architects, Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, 
Philadelphia. Plans in progress. 
Office Building (Alteration, State Department), 


DR 


TON FLAT GLASS (0 


CL ARKSBURG.W.VA:; $3,000,000. Architect, Waddy B. Wood, Wash- 
= ington. Plans completed. 
ms Office Building (Public Health), $850,000. Archi- 


TON FLAT GLASS tect, J. H. DeSibour, Washington. Plans in progress. 

National Archives Building, $8,750,000. Archi- 

tect, John Russell Pope, New York City. Plans in 

Post Office Building (Annex), $4,000,000. Archi- 

tects. Graham, Anderson, Probst and White, 

Chicago. 

Office Building (Navy Department), $10,000,000. 
Architect, not selected. Not authorized. 

= Office Building (War Department), $10,000,000. 
GLASS Architect, not selected. Not authorized. 

STON FLAT GLASS C0. Office Building (Coast Guard), $3,000,000. Archi- 

tects, Bennett, Parsons and Frost, Chicago. 
Office Building (Extensible—Department of Agri- 
culture), $12,500,000. Architects, First Section, 


private plans. Cost $2,000,000. General Contrac- 
tors, First Section, Starrett Brothers, New York 
City. Steel erected. 
Laboratory Building (Public Health), $750,000. 
Central Heating Plant, $5,749,000. Architects and 
Engineers, United Engineers and Construction Co., 
дона, : Philadelphia. Plans in progress. 
—— ( μα. Power Plant Building (Addition) (Agriculture), 
` $49,900. Architect, private plans. General Con- 
tractor, W. C. Spratt, Fredericksburg. Work start- 


ing. 


Under Supervision of David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol, Special Appropriations: 

House Office Building (Addition), $7,500,000. 
Architects, Allied Architects, Washington, D. C. 
General Contractors, Consolidated Engineering Co., 
Baltimore. Steel erected. 


Congressional Library (Annex), $6,500,000. Archi- 
tects, Pierson and Wilson, Washington. Plans in 
progress. 

Congressional Library (Alteration to Front). 
Architects, Pierson and Wilson, Washington. Plans 
in progress. 


ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS COMPANY Supreme Court Buildings, $8,500,000. Architect, 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. Cass Gilbert, New York City. Plans in progress. 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE EASTERN SALES OFFICE Capital Power Plant (Improv ements), $318,000. 
11 SO. LA SALLE ST. 1 MADISON AVF Engineer, E. L. Myers, Washington. General Con- 
ον n tractors, Catalano and Pecora Construction Co., 
Baltimore. Work to start shortly. 
= 
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In keeping with the modern 
trend for narrow escutcheons 
we present our latest Russwin 
creations ... 

ANTONY 

ΝΕ, 

JUNO .. 


Furnished in wrought brass, 
bronze or steel with metal or 


new type glass knobs. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 
THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION SUCCESSORS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Cast Iron Verandas 


by 
Smyser-Royer 


-t ут 


Cast iron verandas bring the picturesque charm 
of the early 19th Century to the modern home. 
The veranda shown above is cast from a pattern 
almost a century old, and possesses all of the 
charm and appeal of the original. In fact, many 
of the Smyser-Royer designs are almost 100 
years old—others, of course, are more modern, 
but all bear the stamp of Smyser-Royer crafts- 
manship in metals. 


Architects and builders who are contemplating 
the use of cast iron verandas are cordially in- 
vited to consult Smyser-Royer about any phase 
of design. 


A booklet showing a variety of Smyser-Royer 
cast iron veranda designs will be mailed at your 
request. 


Smyser-Royer Compan y 
Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 1700 Walnut Street 


Plaza Developments, $1,500,000. Architects, Ben- 
nett, Parsons and Frost, Chicago. Plans in progress. 

Conservatory (Botanical Gardens), $577,000. 
Architects, Bennett, Parsons and Frost, Chicago. 
Bids due May 27. 

Terrace Fountain and Garage, $500,000. Archi- 
tects, Bennett, Parsons and Frost, Chicago. Bids due 
May 28. 

Senate Office Building (Alteration to Front), $189,- 
ooo. Architects, Wyeth and Sullivan, Washington. 
General Contractors, George A. Fuller Co., Wash- 
ington. Completing. 

Senate Office Building (Alteration to Side), $570,- 
ooo. Architects, Wyeth and Sullivan, Washington. 
Bids in. 

Senate Office Building (Addition), $2,500,000. 
Architects, Wyeth and Sullivan, Washington. Plans 
in progress. 


Under Public Roads, Department of Agriculture: 
Memorial Highway, $6,500,000. Engineer, P. J. 
Wilson, Washington. Work under way. 
Laboratory Building, $250,000. Architect, private 
plans. Plans in progress. 


Under Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce: 

Hydraulic Laboratory, $350,000. Architect, W. I. 
Deming, Washington. General Contractors, Stofflet 
and Tillotson, Philadelphia. Work starting. 


Under National Museum: 
National Museum Building, $6,500,000. Archi- 
tect, not announced. 


Under Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department: 
Naval Hospital Center, $3,200,000. Architects, 
Allied Architects, Washington. Plans in progress. 
Offices, Barracks and Mess Hall, $275,000. Private 
plans. Plans completed. 
Central Heating Plant, $25,000. Engineer, private 
plans. Plans completed. 


Under Supervision of Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd, Public 
Buildings and Public Parks: 

Red Cross Office Building, $693,480. Architects, 
Trowbridge and Livingston, New York City. Gen- 
eral Contractors, McCloskey and Co., Philadelphia. 
Work under way. 

Warehouse, $1,750,000. Engineers, Lockwood 
Green Engineers, Inc., New York City. Plans near 
completion. 

Central Heating Plant and Building, $750,000. 
Architect and Engineer, private plans. Plans in 
progress. 

Industrial Shop and Cottage, $200,000. Architect 
and Engineer, private plans. Bids due May 29. 
Plans in progress. 

Park Development, $2,000,000. Architect and 
Engineer, private plans. Plans in progress. Work 
under way. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge, $14,500,000. Archi- 
tects, McKim, Mead and White, New York City. 
General Contractors, several. 8o per cent completed. 


Under National Capitol Public Park and Planning 


Commission: 
Parks, Etc., $4,000,000. Architect and Engineer, 
private plans. Plans in progress. 
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INSIDE FACTS 
ABOUT FITTINGS 


THAT MAKE AN ARCHITECT’S WORK SIMPLER, SURER 


Your association with the client isn't over, by 
a good deal, when the last fixture and fitting 
have been put in. Trouble-shooting wastes time, 
wastes money, does no good to reputations. The 
best way and the safe way is to find out for 
yourself which fittings are right, and stay right, 
and then use them in writing your plans. 


Here are some of the reasons why so many 
architects are sticklers about Kohler fittings on 
all jobs, large and small. First, Kohler fittings 
are made of real red brass, containing an extra 
amount of virgin copper. Pick up a Kohler 
spout or faucet. Notice its weight, Extra metal, 
plus hair-breadth accuracy in manufacture, 
means deep threads that are always in mesh, 
water-tight joints, cleaner castings, and a 
smoother surface. 


Encased disc washers make a water- 
tight joint. The washers are made of a 
hard, non-swelling composition, 


Only the best and most serviceable pack- 
ing available is used in Kohler valves. 
One of many details that make efficiency. 


You may have discovered, too, how much 
the clear, smooth finish of Kohler fittings, their 
character and style, do to keep clients satisfied, 
Kohler chromium on all cast brass pieces is 
applied directly to the metal itself. No under- 
coating of nickel or copper causes the chro- 
mium to peel The plating is thicker, more 
uniform—more durable, and easy to clean. 

Another thing to notice about Kohler fittings 
is the lack of gadgets and useless ornament. 
. .. Handles turn quickly, easily, at the touch 
of the fingers. Spouts swing from the top of 
the yokes. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis. Manufacturers of Kohler Electric Light. 
ing Plants. Branches in principal cities, 


The swivel disc on Kohler valves has a 
long shank extending 14” into the heavy 
stem, which means quiet action, 


Interchangeable handles on Kohler 
fittings are splined to eliminate 


troublesome top or side screws, 


The beauty of Kohler fittings is typified by the graceful handles and 
the forceful, flowing lines of the escutcheons. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 
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ADEQUATELY PROTECTED 
T IS WITHIN the province 
of the architect to combine 
distinction with protection. 

The beautiful entrance door 
that you design becomes a real 
safeguard of the lives and 
property within when you add 
to it the individuality and 
permanence of YALE Hard- 
ware, and the positive security 


of a YALE Lock. 
The name YALE on locks and 


builders’ hardware is inevitably 

associated with dependability. 

From the wide range of designs 

you can select appropriate 

equipment for any structure. 
We invite your correspondence 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Conn., L. S. A. 


Under Quartermaster General's Осе: 

Medical School (Addition), $840,cco. Walter 
Reed Hospital. Architect and Engineer, private 
plans. General Contractor, H. R. Blagg, Dayton. 
Work under way. 

Warehouse, Laundry and Bakery, $181,cco. Walter 
Reed Hospital. Architect and Engineer, private 
plans. 

Development, Aviation Center, $1,000,000. Bolling 
Field, D. C. Architect and Engineer, private plans. 
Plans in progress. 


Under Department of the Interior: 

Hospital (Tuberculosis), St. Elizabeth, $190,000. 
Architect and Engineer, Veterans’ Bureau. Bids in. 

Continuous Treatment Building, $825,000. St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital. Architect and Engineer, Vet- 
erans' Bureau. Plans in progress. 

Receiving Ward, $1,050,000. St. Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital. Architect and Engineer, Veterans’ Bureau. 
Plans in progress. 

Three Women's Dormitories, $694,000. Howard 
University. Architect, Albert I. Cassell, Washing- 
ton. General Contractors, Maiatico Construction 
Co., Washington. Work under way. 

Chemical Building, $390,000. Howard University. 
Architect, Albert I. Cassell, Washington. Plans 
completed. 

College Building, $460,000. Howard University. 
Architect, Albert I. Cassell, Washington. Plans in 
progress. 

Library, $800,000. Howard University. Architect, 
Albert I. Cassell, Washington. Plans in progress. 

Underground Tunnel (Transmission), $225,coo. 
Howard University. Architect and Engineer, Albert 
I. Cassell, Washington. Plans in progress. 

Maternitv Ward, $130,000. Freedmans Hospital. 
Architect, James B. Berrall, Washington. General 
Contractors, Bahen and Wright, Washington. Com- 
pleting. 

Clinic Building, $97,000. Freedmans Hospital. 
Architect, James B. Berrall, Washington. Plans in 
progress. 


Under Commissioners, District of Columbia, Semi- 
Government: 

Municipal Center Buildings, $25,000,000. Archi- 
tect (Municipal), A. L. Harris, Washington. Plans 
in progress. 

Electric Power Plant, $3,000,000. Engineer mak- 
ing survey. 

Two Incinerator Plans and Buildings, $8co,coo. 
Bids in. 

Three Highway Bridges, $650,000. Work under 
way. 

Twenty-one Buildings, Schools, Homes, Nurses’ 
Quarters, etc., $4,000,000. Plans in progress. Work 
under way. 


A CORRECTION 


The 124th Field Artillery Armory at Chicago, 
illustrated in the June issue, was credited to C. 
Herrick Hammond, architect. Perkins, Chatten and 
Hammond, architects, were associated with Mr. 
Hammond. 
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Written into the specifications of 
Youngstown- Buckeye 


any building, Youngstown-Buckeye 


Conduit is the soundest insurance 


THE SOUNDEST SPECIFICATION of a lasting electrical installation 
FOR CONDUIT... ... because Youngstown- Buckeye 


Conduit affords permanent pro- 
tection against the attacks of 


both moisture and abrasion. 


Leading architects from coast to 
coast consistently write Youngs- 
town-Buckeye Conduit into their 
specifications • • • because it has 
definitely proved its merits in 
thousands of installations in all 


sections of the country. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-: "steel, under 
the well known and established trade name "Copperoid" 


General Offices-YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sa 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS - - - Andrus 


Buildin 

ATLANTA - Healy Bldg NEW ORLEANS - Hibernia 
BOSTON - - - - Chamber of Build 

Commerce Building "ET As YORK - 30 Church St. 
BUFFALO - - - Liberty Bank Terminal Building 

Building PHIL "ADEL PHIA - Franklin 
CHICAGO - + Conway Bldg. Trust Building 
CINCINNATI - - Union PITTSBURGH - Oliver Bldg. 

Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO . 55 New 
CLEVELAND -- Terminal Montgomery Street 

Tower Building SEATT L E. мис! Building 
DALLAS - - - Magnolia Bldg. ST. LOUIS - + Louderman 
DENVER - - Continental Oil Buildin 

Building yo DUNGSTOWN. Stambaugh 
DETROIT - Fisher Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - Com- LONDON REPRESENTA. 

merce Building TIVE The Youngstown 
LOS ANGELES ENTRE 3000 Steel Praduete Company, 

ES 2 San e Àve Dashwood House, w Broad 
(С МЕ MPHIS - 42 “Keel Avenue Street, London, E. C. E 


GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT 


Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., another fine building whose electrical wiring is 
permanently protected by Youngstown-Buckeye Conduit. ο ο Architects Schopp 


& Bauman, General Contractors—Kopler Construction Co., Electrical S A v E W | T H S T E E L 


Contractors—Chapline Electric Co. 
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ARCHITECTS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ^» CALENDAR 


Miss Margaret Vredenburgh Van Pelt, who is a 
registered architect in New York and New Jersey, 
has joined the architectural firm of her father, John V. 
Van Pelt, 196 East 59th Street, New York. Miss 
Van Pelt has just returned from a year of study in 
Europe. She is a graduate of Vassar College, Colum- 
bia University, and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


John T. Simpson, architect and engineer, has removed 
his offices from 45 Walnut Street to 744 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J., where he will continue the practice 
of architecture. 


E. C. Landberg, architect, announces the removal and 
consolidation of his Newport, Kentucky, office with 
his Cincinnati, Ohio, office, which will be located at 


114 Garfield Place, Cincinnati. 


Paul W. Hofferbert, architect, announces а change of 
address from Room 915, American Bank Building, to 
748 Forest Avenue, Gadsden, Alabama. 


The firm of Ferguson and Auer, Inc., has been or- 
ganized for the general practice of architecture. The 
organization will have offices at Room 615, 1900 
Euclid Building, Cleveland. Officers of the company 
are W. S. Ferguson, president; H. E. Auer, vice- 
president and treasurer; and H. M. True, secretary. 


M. Joseph Harrison and Irving M. Fenichel announce 
the consolidation of architectural offices, to be known 
under the firm name of Harrison-Fenichel Co. The 
main office will be at 990 East 49nd Street, New 


York City. 


New developments in electric heating—convection 
type wall heaters, clothes and towel dryers, plate 
warmers—are announced by The Prometheus Électric 
Corporation. 


ARCHITECTURAL SIGHTSEEING 
IN BERLIN 


The magazine "Bauwelt," devoted to architecture and 
building, has arranged a sightseeing tour each 
Thursday which gives a comprehensive view of 
modern building art in Berlin. The trip, which lasts 
from 9 A.M. until 5 P.M., with a pause for luncheon, 
covers 80 miles in the city and suburbs. It includes 
the residence sections in the south and southwest, the 
industrial districts in the east and north, workmen's 
settlements, modern parks and the elegant villa 
sections in the western part of the city. Some 500 
buildings are shown, and also great groups of apart- 
ment houses with central heating plant and laundry 
for 9,000 to 3,000 apartments. The trips will be 


continued until winter. 


BRACING FARM BUILDINGS 


How to take the bulge out of a granary wall or the 
sag out of a roof, and how to straighten a leaning 
barn is told in Leaflet 77-L, Bracing Farm Buildings, 
just issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The publication is by George W. Trayer, Forest 
ervice engineer and M. C. Betts, architect in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. Copies may be 
obtained free by writing to the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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LECTURES AT THE NEW SCHOOL 
The New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th 


Street, New York City, announces an architectural 
program. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, en route to South America to 
serve as North American representative on the com- 
mittee of judges in the architectural competition for 
the Columbus memorial at Rio de Janiero, will stop 
in New York to hold three lectures at the New 
School, September 16, 17 and 18. The meetings 
will be held at 8:30 in the evening. 

For the year 1931-32, the architectural workshop 
will study the problem of reconstruction of the lower 
East Side, e.g., desirable size of block and height of 
buildings, open spaces, transit, number and types of 
schools, types of apartment houses, costs, rentals in 
relation to income classes. Fifteen to eighteen 
applicants will be selected to work in groups of 
three under these members of the committee: Ely 
Jacques Kahn, Raymond Hood, Wallace K. Harrison, 
Joseph Urban, Albert Mayer and Ralph Walker. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


October 1 Closing date for entries for Lincoln Arc 
Welding Prize competition. Address in- 
quiries to the Lincoln Electric Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Joint meeting of the American City Planning 
Institute with the Regional Planning Com- 
mittee at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Closing date for entries to 5th Annual Small 
House Competition. Address the House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


October 9 


October 15 


October 20 Closing date for international competition for 
architectural designs for the Palace of the 
Soviets, to be built in Moscow. For informa- 
tion address Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, Grand 
Central Art Galleries. 


November 


Until Art Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in 
December Water Colours, London (5a, Pall Mall East). 


Closing date for entries in 1931 Better 
Homes in America Competition. Address 
Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C 


The 34th Architectural Exhibition, conducted 
jointly by The Philadelphia Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects and the 
T-Square Club. The Exhibition will be held 
in the Architects Building, Philadelphia. 


December 1 


Dec. 1-15 


Second International Heating and Ventilatin 

Exposition, Cleveland. In conjunction wit 

annual meeting of American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


International Congress for Modern Archi- 
tecture at Moscow, U S. R. Program: 
“The Functional City." 


"A Century of Progress," International 
Exposition at Chicago. 


October 


1933 


International Congress for Modern Archi- 
tecture, to be held in Chicago in conjunction 
with the World's Fair. 


October 


51 


THE OCTOBER 
ISSUE features— 


COMMUNITY PLANNING BY ARCHITECTS 
—a new field of development. Illustrated by the 
Buhl Foundation model community now bein 

built in Pittsburgh. An article by Charles Р 
Lewis, economist and director of the project, 
outlines the procedure in determining the type 
of housing and site costs. Working .drawings 
of the houses are included. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE—a skyscraper office 
building recently completed at the "world's 
busiest corner," 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Designed by Shreve, Lamb 


and Harmon, architects. 


A BOSTON APARTMENT HOUSE in which 
the lower floors are utilized as the clubrooms 
of the Junior League of Boston and the upper 
eight floors as cooperative apartments. De- 
signed by Strickland, Blodget and Law, architects. 


A PORTFOLIO—recent work in Chicago by 
Holabird and Root, architects. 


DIMENSIONS—a study of sizes of basic 
elements in buildings and their relation to 
working and living areas. Elevators, theater 
seats, door openings and other items which the 
architect and draftsmen need to know in daily 
practice are conveniently grouped together and 
analyzed. 


TRENDS IN LIGHTING PRACTICE—a Tech- 
nical News and Research summary of recent 
developments in light generation and new 
methods in light application. — Ultra-violet 
radiation, gaseous-tube lighting, built-in lamp APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 
types, control lenses, and dual purpose lighting OF BOSTON 

are discussed. STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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BUHL FOUNDATION COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN PITTSBURGH 
INGHAM AND BOYD, ARCHITECTS 
CLARENCE S. STEIN AND HENRY WRIGHT, CONSULTANTS 
CHARLES F. LEWIS, DIRECTOR OF PROJECT 
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IN DOWS should 


do тоге than merely 


admit light 


IN schools, incidents of an educational and historical nature 
can be effectively incorporated in leaded stained glass windows. 
In offices, show rooms and reception rooms of industrial and 
factory buildings, the ideals of the institution and its founders 
can be pictured in colorful glass windows. 


In municipal buildings, hospitals, hotels, clubs and com- 
mercial structures of all types, the bleakness of plain glass can 
be transformed to beautiful, inspirational leaded colored glass 
works of art that charm the eye and stimulate the imagination, 


Lighting efficiency is not jeopardized. Costs are not pro- 
hibitive. And when you estimate the general effect upon those 
who each day must come under the spell of well planned 
decorative lighting, careful consideration of this somewhat 
radical, but wholly constructive, suggestion is justified. 


If you are now planning a building for a client whose ap- 
preciation of a structure’s desirability extends beyond mere 
utility and weatherproof construction, you may wish samples 
of the types of glass which Kokomo manufactures. These аге 
gladly sent upon request. Please state, when writing, the 
purpose you have in mind. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


1300 S. Market Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF OPALESCENT GLASS. ALSO CATHEDRAL GLASS 
(PLAIN AND SEBD Y, iN GCLEAEK FLINTS AND ΠΕΝ BO 
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NUMBER FOUR CUTTING SHED 


Number Nine of a series of twelve drawings 
made at the Fletcher Quarries by Ernest Born. 
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HOLABIRD AND ROOT 


ARCHITECTS 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


VOLUME 70 SEPTEMBER ’ 1931 NUMBER 3 


A PROBLEM OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


By MICHAEL A. MIKKELSEN 


The population increase in 1923 was 2,135,000. Since then the annual increase has 
been smaller each year than the year before. In 1930 it was 1,110,000. 


The building industry, including the architectural profession, is geared to care for 
a ten-year population growth of some 17,000,000—the increase from 1990 to 1930. 


P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 
estimates that the 1930 to 1940 population increase may be as low as 9,000,000. 


The downward trend in the rate of growth of population is bound to react upon 
all departments of trade and industry. Upon no other department are its effects likely 
to be so complex and varied as upon the profession of architecture. 


Whether the sum total of these effects proves detrimental or not will depend upon 
how clearly the profession understands this new major problem in detail. 


The ARCHITECTURAL RECORD will therefore analyze the problem as fully as 


possible in a series of articles, written partly by staff members and partly by outside 


specialists. 


The United States has, and of course always has had, 
an economic plan or, to use a broader term, a plan 
of social progress. The plan may not have been set 
forth systematically under a distinctive title, and it 
may be incompletely coordinated and integrated. 
Nevertheless, it exists, being inherent in party 
platforms, in legislation, in government activities, 
and in practices and social attitudes of private 
business. 

The objective of the plan is to raise the standard 
of living, particularly of that part of the population 
whose standard is subnormal, so that the government 
need not resort to taxation for certain forms of social 
relief not in agreement with American tradition— 
for example, support of the unemployed and housing 
for subnormal-income groups. 


The American Economic Plan 

It is proposed to achieve this objective by increasing 
the total income of the population and by promoting 
a broader distribution of the income. Among the 


means adopted or advocated for increasing the total 

income and promoting its wider distribution may 

be mentioned: 

The protective tariff. 

Graduated income and inheritance taxes. 

Restriction on foreign immigration. 

Prohibition. 

Increased productiveness per man per hour 

through facilitating technological progress and 

improved management. 

6. Elimination of waste by standardization, by 

removal of unfair competition and by precision 

in design (to reduce obsolescence). 

Reduction of chronic and seasonal unemploy- 

ment by rationalizing public construction, 

stabilizing production (for example, in the 

building industry through winter construction 

under cover), and by introducing the five-day 

week of 4ο hours. 

8. Publication of technical and business informa- 
tion by the government. 


— تیا ظط ہا 
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An interesting feature of this list is the number of 
items that do not antedate the war or that have been 
raised to a new importance since the war. Thus it 
is only in recent years that capital and organized 
labor have been able in a large way to unite on the 
policy of increasing wages (as well as profit) by 
freely accepting mechanical and managerial labor- 
saving devices. Similarly, the publications issued 
or inspired by the government, including such 
notable examples as Waste in Industry, Business 
Cycles and Unemployment, Seasonal Operation in 
the Construction Industries, Civic Aviation, Recent 
Economic Changes, the Census of Distribution, and 
so on, disclose a remarkable extension of cooperation 
by the government with private business to dis- 
seminate information related to the economic plan. 

Other means adopted or advocated for increasing 
the national income and promoting its wider dis- 
tribution might be mentioned, but the list here 
given is fairly typical of the economic plan in force 
during the period covered by the census of 1930. 
The main population trends revealed by the census, 
and the economic factors explaining their origin, 
were pointed out in ΤΗΕ Rzconp for August. 


Population Growth 1930 to 1940 

It was seen that restriction on foreign immigration 
since 1914 has profoundly modified the distribution 
of age-groups within the population and that this 
factor, together with other influences affecting the 
birth rate, foreshadows a marked decline in the rate 
of growth of population from 1930 to 1940, com- 
pared with 1920 to 1930. 

The population increase in 1923 was 2,135,000. 
Since then the annual increase has been smaller each 
year than the year before. In 1930 it was 1,110,000. 
The 1931 figure is bound to be lower still, being now 
estimated at 876,000, because for the first time, so 
far as yearly records show, more aliens are leaving 
than are coming in; during the fiscal year ended 
June 3o, 1931, only 97,139 aliens were admitted 
while 107,376 left. 

Mention was made of the very close estimate of 
the 1920 to 1930 population increase arrived at in 
1928 by the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems. A close estimate of the 1930 
to 1940 increase can not be expected until the data 
for age groups, birth and death rates, and so on, 
from the 1930 census are available to specialists. 
Meanwhile, P. K. Whelpton, in Social Changes in 
1930, edited by William F. Ogburn and published by 
the University of Chicago Press, expresses the 
conviction: It is almost certain that the 1930 to 
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1940 gain will be less than 12,000,000 and quite 
likely that it will be as low as 9,000,000." The 
increase from 1920 to 1930 was 17,064,426. 

One item of the economic plan, namely, restriction 
on foreign immigration, has, it is clear, helped to 
bring about a reduced growth of population. What 
effect this will have upon the ratio of the gainfully 
employed or, in other words, upon chronic unem- 
ployment is not yet known. 


Problem Created by Reduced Population Growth 
Evidently a greatly curtailed population growth will 
be detrimental to the building industry unless it is 
offset by increased purchasing power, particularly 
in the lower income groups. The members of the 
building industry are consumers as well as producers 
with respect to their own industry and any attempt 
to force down wages and profits faster than prices 
decline is a serious error under the existing economic 
plan. 

The fundamental problem created for the building 
industry by a decreased population growth rate is 
this: How can the benefits of modern sanitary 
buildings of all kinds—residential, business, educa- 
tional, recreational and so on—be shared by a 
larger section of the population. 

The solution may come through a rise in the 
average income of the population or through a 
reduction in the cost of owning or renting services 
rendered by buildings. 

It is hardly worth while at present to discuss in- 
come trends because the facts available are obsolete. 
Up-to-date information will presently be supplied 
by the revised edition of Recent Economic Changes, 
in preparation by a committee of the President's 
Conference on Unemployment. 

The more promising field of study for the building 
industry is that of reducing the cost of owning or 
renting building services. This cost includes elements 
which architects have not heretofore been much 
concerned with, yet architects are well qualified by 
experience to take the lead in collaborative studies 
embracing all elements of cost. 

The Record has obtained for publication several 
examples of such studies, in the hope that they may 
offer suggestions regarding scope and procedure for 
inquiries in other communities. Meanwhile, the 
most extensive investigation of low-cost housing, 
single and multifamily, undertaken in any country, 
namely that of the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, will be described in 
an early issue. 


SHOULD ARCHITECTS UNDERTAKE 
BUILDING PROGRAMS? 


Surveys of housing and building needs, it is believed, could be made in various 
localities through gyiemetic group effort by architects, realtors, builders, engineers, 


city planners, healt 


authorities and representative business men. 


Such surveys should include these objectives: 
(1) Development of a community plan looking to the healthful and attractive 


future growth of the community. 


(2) Study of transportation and traffic problems and requirements. 
(3) Investigation of exiting buildings to determine obsolescence and possibility 


of replacement as wel 
actual demands for such space. 


as the proper relation of anticipated new space to 


sanitation and recreation. 


(4) Study of civic or тишү building requirements. 
th, 


(5) Recommendations for heal 


The outcome of studies like these would be, presumably, a recommended building 
program, related to conditions of local finance and the incomes of workers in various 


classes. 


Should such building programs be initiated by architects and architectural associations 
in communities where housing and building needs are found? 


“NOT THE HOUSE BUT HOUSING 


It seems to me highly important that the architect 
should now interest himself more than ever before in 
home building. I do not mean that it is important 
that at this moment an architect should try to get 
somebody to let him design and build a house for 
him. I mean that the last few years have seen the 
development of new possibilities for architects in the 
matter of housing. For a long time the isolated house 
designed for an individual owner solely was con- 
sidered by the architect to be his field. But today it 
is not the house but housing which is the opportun- 
ity of the architect. 

There were significant indications in 1930 that a 
change had come about in the point of view of the 
so-called developer. Thomas Holden told us that 
the best of these men realized that we had come to 
the end of cutting up pieces of land into small lots 
and selling those lots to individuals. Some of these 
subdividers expressed the opinion that what the 
public now demanded was a completed project, a 
house in a neighborhood. There were apparently 
too many risks involved under the old scheme. You 
could hardly keep your neighbor from building a 
house out of purple stucco with pink blinds. If the 
real estate men now realize that they have to pro- 
duce a finished neighborhood of houses in order to 
dispose of any one of them, then we have a condi- 
tion which the architect has been praying for for 
generations; at least the architect who knows any- 
thing about community planning. If you are de- 
signing a house for a two-acre plot you may not be 
so affected by what the man does on the adjoining 
two acres. Architectural control and restrictions 


IS THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ARCHITECT " 


may be sufficient. But in the suburbs and in con- 
gested areas, the curse of all community growth has 
been the sale of lots as such, leaving the design of 
adjoining houses to the taste of individual owners. 

It is my opinion that right now the architects of 
the country are faced with a wonderful opportunity. 
I can imagine nothing that would help more in the 
present economic depression than to start up a home- 
building campaign, but I should deplore having that 
scheme started on the old basis. The architects in 
every single community ought to study the needs and 
the possibilities of their surrounding country. In co- 
operation with real estate men and contractors of 
ability they could work out schemes of group hous- 
ing on such a scale as would make it possible to offer 
the individual purchaser a completed house in a 
neighborhood that is settled, and moreover one that 
is properly related to surrounding communities. I 
believe that there are hundreds of places in this 
country where such schemes of group planning could 
find support and financing from groups of interested 
citizens at a time like this when costs are low. 

The architects of the country can do the job if they 
tackle it with their usual intelligence. For a large 
majority of people, the designing and the construc- 
tion of an individual house is an impossibility. 
Moreover, even if they could do it, it is not even 
desirable that they should. For all of these citizens 
we ought to provide a home which is part of a group 
scheme. The opportunity is ours to study these 
larger housing scheme, 


Ковевт D. Конм, President 
The American Institute of Architects 
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EUROPEAN HOUSING PROJECTS 
WORTHY OF STUDY 


It would be splendid if the architectural profession 
could place itself in the vanguard of an effective, 
socially-minded group determined upon the rehabili- 
tation of our cities. 

I believe that there are some seven hundred City 
Plan Commissions already in existence, but from 
my limited observation, 1 am inclined to be some- 
what pessimistic about their accomplishments. How 
soon we shall be able to reform the present hit-and- 
miss, catch-as-catch-can development of our cities 
no опе can say. However, what is seemingly impos- 
sible may sometimes unravel itself more quickly than 
any of us may anticipate. 

When one considers the superb housing develop- 
ments in Europe since the war, one cannot help but 
be abashed at the backwardness of America. True, 
many of these enterprises have been made possible 
by money loaned by us which may never be returned. 
The social and aesthetic accomplishment, however, 
is nevertheless inspiring. 

My own city is unkempt and ragged; filled with 
antiquated, ramshackle buildings which, if they do 
not breed disease and crime, at least breed inertia, 
indifference, and hopelessness. 

At the moment the speculative builder seems to be 
about through, but he will come back again at the 
first opportunity. Just how to interest new capital 
in any building enterprise is a problem which I am 
unable to solve, but we all know that the country is 
full of idle money seeking outlets for investment. 

The Chapters might interest themselves in study- 
ing certain phases of the housing development for 
instance, and by this I do not mean low-priced in- 
dividual houses, but well designed, sanitary blocks 
of houses like the German, Dutch, and Austrian 
developments. 

Louis La BEAUME 


La Beaume and Klein, Architects 
St, Louis 


BUILDING CONDITIONS 
INIDETROIT 


To get an authoritative survey would involve a lot 
of real, honest effort too much to ask a Chapter 
member or members to give without recompense, 
and funds are always short. Detroit has foolishly 
given away millions in its welfare department, to the 
unemployed, and no city building can be done here 
for the next decade. The future has already been 
mortgaged. 

We are overbuilt in every way except low-cost 
housing—no survey is needed to learn that. 


LANCELOT SuKERT, Architect 
Detroit 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SMALLER TOWNS 


It seems to me that particularly in smaller towns 
throughout the country, the formation of committees 
of architects attempting to work out uses and de- 
velopments for different sections might be a very 
constructive move. In larger cities it would, of 
course, mean getting into the problem of zoning, 
which is probably too big to be tackled by any 
committee. 

In Los Angeles the extension of the commercial 
district is going on so rapidly that while we have 
the suburban districts pretty well zoned, none of 
them lasts very long and any zoning ordinance that 
is passed must be very flexible indeed. In older and 
less rapidly growing communities I think members 
of the profession might do some good work. 


Davip C. ALLISON 
Allison and Allison, Architects 
Los Angeles 


SURVEYS ALREADY BEGUN 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Here in Philadelphia we have a Commission on 
Regional Planning and another on Zoning which 
have been at work for the last three years and no 
doubt their reports, especially that of the Regional 
Planning Commission, will have much of interest 
and value. 

In addition to these two agencies we have the newly 
formed Philadelphia Federation of the Construction 
Industry. The Philadelphia Chapter of the Institute 
is very much interested in this organization and very 
helpful results we hope are to be obtained. The 
membership of the organization is composed of 
architects, bankers, bonding companies, engincers, 
general contractors, insurance men, real estate oper- 
ators, and so on. An important and significant part 
of the Federation's program is the development and 
operation of the Research Department. Its activities 
will include objective studies of building projects 
for the purpose of determining the soundness of the 
financial plan, and the like, as well as analytical 
studies of existing buildings. Collection and pub- 
lication of authentic information for bankers and 
builders will enable them to anticipate the extent 
and location of the demand for various types of 
houses, and also the stabilization of the realtor’s 
business by fostering the development of an intelli- 
gent control of apartment, hotel, office building and 
residential construction. 

Anything that can be done to stimulate building in 
these parlous times is worth trying. 


E. Perot BisseLL 


Bissell and Sinkler, Architects 
Philadelphia 


MEMPHIS BUILDING CONGRESS 
STUDIES CONDITIONS 


The appointment of committees of the Memphis 
Building Congress, of which I am President, has been 
recently completed; among others I appointed a com- 
mittee to make a study of building conditions in this 
city. 

On this committee I placed a representative of each 
of the following groups: Manufacturer, Builder, 
Architect, Engineer, Realtor. As the Building Con- 
gress is composed of representatives of all the ele- 
ments of the industry, I believe it is the best agency 
to undertake this task. 

Needless to say, there are a great many other mat- 
ters, which an organization like the Congress can 
handle better than any single group, and yet I know 
of no committee which I have appointed that is more 
important, certainly at the present time, nor one 
that will have more work to do in order to accom- 
plish anything, or to justify the existence of the 
Congress. 

The very nature of the Congress, combining in one 
organization the architects, builders, realtors, manu- 
facturers, financiers and labor, makes it possible to 
function as no other single group could, and besides 
places us in a position to obtain the information and 
services essential to a thorough study of any problem. 


M. H. Fursrincer, Director 
The American Institute of Architects 
Gulf States Division 

Memphis, Tennessee 


“SOUND BASIC PLANNING” 
IS NEEDED 


A "survey" to determine the architectural needs of 
communities is certainly reasonable enough. One 
was undertaken by the Boston Chapter thirty or 
more years ago. The report was published, a bound 
volume of two hundred pages or so, including many 
illustrations, and created a mild interest. It was 
soon forgotten and nothing resulted. 

I would rather pin my faith on City, Town and 
County planning boards. They lay out new streets, 
and that means tearing down old buildings, also 
some not so old, and new building must be built to 
replace them. 

What this country needs, besides a good 5-cent 
cigar, is sound basic planning. If communities are 
started right, or re-planned skillfully, locations for 
new structures are provided and architects will have 
plenty of jobs. 


Новевт С. Ripiey 
Ripley and Le Boutillier, Architects 
Boston 


DETROIT BUILDING CONGRESS 
WILL MAKE A SURVEY 


Properly carried out a building program would help 
to create a better attitude by the public toward the 
profession. Although the program should stimulate 
the building industry the architect is not placed in 
the position of seeking work primarily, but rather in 
offering useful and constructive data looking toward 
the future prosperity and health of the community. 

The Detroit Building Congress is in the process of 
organization. Many of us have high hopes for the 
possibilities for good which may be accomplished. 
The Congress will be composed of about sixty organ- 
izations, including architects, realtors, contractors, 
bankers, material men, and so on. Although only 
partially organized it is already functioning and 
among the tasks it has assigned itself is an analytical 
survey of the metropolitan area. 

This particular phase seems worthy of emphasis. 
It is a common problem for nearly all cities—the 
reconstruction of areas which have lost their original 
usefulness and hence their value as sources of income. 

Many believe that capital could well be invested 
in these now hopeless districts developing new, mod- 
erate-priced, practical and healthful housing de- 
velopments other than the regular tenement or apart- 
ment type of structure. Generally, these districts, 
being easy of access, would make very desirable 
locations for a certain type of residential occupancy. 
There are hundreds of instances where this kind of 
improvement has been made but those properly 
executed are still the exception. 

At one of our recent Chapter meetings we enjoyed 
a very profitable evening listening to Prof. Ernest M. 
Fisher of the University of Michigan who illus- 
trated his address with slides showing examples of 
housing developments in England, France, Germany 
and Vienna, which he had visited on his tour to 
study the solutions of post-war housing shortage in 
those countries. There is an evident interest in this 
problem but business inertia prevents progress at 
present. 


ARTHUR К. Hype 
Stratton and Hyde, Architects 
Detroit 


SURVEYS BY 
CITY COMMISSIONS? 


As surveys of the larger cities, if they mean anything 
at all, would be rather gigantic undertakings, it is a 
question as to how much value they would be unless 
carried on under commissions appointed by the city 
fathers. 


W. J. Ѕмітн 
Childs and Smith, Architects 
Chicago 
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TYPICAL SMALL HOUSES BUILT FROM STOCK PLANS 
PROVIDED THROUGH THE COOPERATIVE EFFORT OF ARCHITECTS 


THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 
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PHILADELPHIA ARCHITECTS PREPARE 
A BUILDING PROGRAM 


Architects and others have taken the initiative, through the Philadelphia Federation 
of the Building Industry, in promoting activities directed toward improving 


building conditions. 


These activities include research in the economics of building and the gathering of 

facts which will bring forth better construction, sound financing and stabilization 

of the industry. New and existing buildings will be analyzed as to rates oÍ return. 
t 


By proper control it is believed 


at overproduction of buildings can be avoided 


and a need for building for specific use and location can be determined. 


An intelligent control of construction projects, 
which will make possible the sound financing of 
buildings and minimize the evils of over-production 
and a disorganized realty market, is being planned 
for Philadelphia. The initiative has been taken by 
architects and other groups interested in construction 
to promote a definite program of studies and activi- 
ties directed toward mutual cooperation. The 
medium, now in process of organization, is the 
Philadelphia Federation of the Construction 
Industry. 

By foresighted planning and leadership and the 
correction of unsound practices, the Federation aims 
not only to hasten the return of a business revival 
but also to assure the well-being of the community. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects is one of twenty-two groups 
in the construction industry actively participating 
in this movement, according to Edward P. Simon, 
architect and chairman of the executive committee. 
All associations, individuals or corporations con- 
cerned with building or its product are recognized 
as part of the major activity. These groups include: 


Architecture Insurance 
Banking Materials and Equipment 
Bonding Companies Operative Builders 
Building Owners Public Utilities 

and Managers Real Estate 
Engineering Public Works Contracting 
General Contracting Subcontracting 


Cooperation 
The movement began in the councils of the Philadel- 
phia Building Congress just one year ago and is 
expected to be functioning as the Federation before 
September, according to Mr. Simon, who writes 
to ΤΗΕ Recor» as this issue goes to press. 

It was shown that more than forty trade associa- 
tions in Philadelphia have been spending more than 


$300,000 each year in attempts to remedy conditions 
and practices harmful to the industry. The effec- 
tiveness of this work has been limited, and even 
nullified, by the inability of these groups to in- 
fluence the activities of others. Bankers, architects, 
builders, realtors, as well as the trade associations, 
have been aware of a common interest in construc- 
tion activities, but no facilities existed for uniting 
to consider problems of vital interest to all. 

The Federation fulfills this need. Two construc- 
tive features are placed at the disposal of members: 


1. A central agency through which mutual 
problems may be presented to representatives 
of all branches of the industry for solution 
and remedy. 

2. A union of bankers, realtors, surety writers, 
and architects with construction groups and 
allied interests in a concerted effort to stabilize 
not only the construction industry but also 
real estate investments. 


Objectives 
The aims of the Federation are economic in character. 
As set forth in the charter application, they are: 


To protect and promote generally the various 
interests of individuals, firms and corporations in 
the construction industry. 

To provide a clearing house of information for 
all phases of the industry. 

To improve the ethical standards which govern 
the relations of different groups and trades within 
the industry. 

To promote sound credit standards and practices. 

To encourage the settlement of trade disputes 
of all kinds by commercial arbitration. 


Program of Activities 
During the current year these objectives will be 
approached by a program of activities, which has 
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already been set up. This program includes the 
following activities. 


Credit Bureau 

The general function of this bureau will be to im- 
prove credit standards by collecting and disseminat- 
ing credit information and by developing standard 
practices in the granting of credit. 


Research 

This department will provide an authoritative 
source of information for those members concerned 
with basic rather than immediate trade problems. 
Among its activities will be: 

Objective studies of building projects to determine 
the soundness of the financial plan and the rate of 
return, as well as analytical studies of existing 
buildings with a view to increasing their present 
rate of return. 

Collection and publication of authentic informa- 
tion relating to the demand for various types of 
houses at any given time, thus making possible a 
sound financial control of residential projects and 
minimizing the evils of over-production. 

The development of an intelligent control of 
apartment, hotel, office building, loft building and 
residential construction, thus avoiding the erection 
of superfluous buildings leading to excessive space 
and a disorganized realty market. 

The development of a sound real estate tax 
program to insure equitable assessments. 


Engineering 

The construction groups primarily will be served by 
this department. General activities will include 
promotion of standard contracts and specifications, 
accident prevention, improvement of bidding prac- 
tice, apprenticeship training, cost accounting, cur- 
rent revision of the building code, and the main- 
tenance of a plan room. Various types and grades 
of materials used in construction will be given 
economic appraisement. Expert advice concerning 
the economies of public utility services involved in 
various building projects will be available. 
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Quantity Survey Bureau 
The operation of this bureau will reduce indis- 
criminate bidding and check unfair competition. 


Information Bureau 

As a clearing house of facts, this bureau is designed 
to meet the needs of the architectural and engineer- 
ing professions. It will be international in scope. 
Definite information concerning all types and 
varieties of materials and equipment used in con- 
struction, much of which today must be gathered 
from many sources, will be available in one place. 


Arbitration Board 


The Constitution of the Federation provides that 
this board shall consist of not less than eleven 
members, with at least one representative each from 
the following divisions of the industry: architecture, 
banking, bonding companies, engineering, general 
contracting, insurance, materials and equipment, 
public utilities, public works contracting, real 
estate, and subcontracting. The board will function 
actively in the settlement of various kinds of trade 
disputes, especially in the field of credits, between 
atchitect and builder, general contractor and sub- 
contractor, and material and equipment dealer and 
construction units. 


Law and Legislation 

Wherever municipal or state legislative action is 
necessary, the best judgment of the leaders in the 
building industry will be canvassed, resolved into 
an articulate program, and sponsored before the 
executive or legislative body concerned. 


Public Relations and Publicity 

The public which is served by the building industry 
must be educated to an understanding of its function 
in the community. By the judicious use of adver- 
tising and the systematic dissemination of accurate 
information, the Philadelphia Federation will be 
cultivating an intelligent building mind as well as 
aiding materially in developing an appreciation of 
the facilities and resources which the Philadelphia 
industry has for community service. 


Palmer Shannon 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE SMALL HOUSE 


By WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, Architect 


How can the builders of small houses be reached? Through organized cooperative 
effort by architects and loaning agencies, material dealers and real estate interests. 


How can they be served on a basis that they and the architect can afford? By stock 
plans prepared by architects, plus supervision. 


The field of the small house is of vital importance 
to our small home owners, to the communities they 
create, and to the architectural profession. 

Investigations indicate that in our American 
communities from 75€; to 98% of the small houses are 
built for sale to some hoped-for purchaser. The 
architect must therefore seek to reach and serve the 
speculative builder if he is to take a controlling 
position in this field and secure the remuneration 
resulting from the application of his services, 
in either design or supervision or both, to such 
houses. 

It is clear that if the architects sit down and hope 
for the small house owner to come to them for their 


service, they will be thinking in terms of from 2% 
to 25% of the market. How, then, can they reach the 
75% to 98% of the market on any basis of reasonable 
professional service? 

It is clear that their ability is needed in one of the 
most exacting fields of architectural design. It is 
increasingly clear that intelligent large scale opera- 
tive builders always employ an architect. How 
about the others who build only a few houses, 
perhaps only one or two, at a time? How can they 
be reached? How can they be served on a basis that 
both they and the architect can afford? The correct 
answers to those two questions can put the architects 
in a controlling position in perhaps the largest 
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single field of the building industry. Let us consider, 
therefore, these two queries, in order. 


How can they be reached? 1 believe the answer can 
only be found through organized cooperative effort. 
The architects in each locality, through group 
action which could be initiated by Institute Chapters 
wherever they exist, should bring pressure to bear 
first upon the local loaning agencies in an effort to 
make them see the importance of developing some 
reasonable minimum standards for design and re- 
quirements for supervision to apply to all houses on 
which construction loans or later mortgage loans 
are made. This action is important to the loaning 
agency in protecting its loan, to the home owner in 
protecting his equity, to the community in protect- 
ing the interests of adjacent property and general 
community values. These agencies are now in a 
receptive mood but need further conviction, and 
also help, in developing a practicable system by 
which to provide the technical service needed. 

The architects should make direct contact with 
the material dealers of their community and seek to 
show them the desirability of protecting the repu- 
tation of their materials by the quality of the 
houses in which they are used. Also to prove to 
them their share of responsibility for the production 
of decent housing for the community, and the 
various elements of technical service needed in both 
design and supervision. 

They should seek the support of the real estate 
interests in a program of decent construction and 
design, and reach directly, so far as possible, the 
operative builders, a relatively small number of 
whom will probably be found to be providing the 
majority of such housing in the community. 

The speculative operative builder is as a rule an 
unorganized individualist and difficult to reach 
directly, but he cannot function without money. 
He can be reached, and in large degree controlled, 
if the loaning agencies can be shown the need and 
their cooperation secured for the development of 
controlling standards below which loans will not 
be made. And if the material dealers can be won to 
give their cooperation, through them can also be 
reached and influenced the lower ranks of the 
speculative builders who are now too frequently 
being led astray by bad advice received from the 
material dealer. 

These are the three principal groups outside the 
profession engaged in producing the small houses of 
our communities. Leaders in each of them are 
awake to the errors of the past; they are ready for 
a leadership that is technically trained and which 
only the architects are in a position to provide. 
Through these groups then the architects can and 
must reach the builders of houses for sale if they 
arc to put themselves in a position where the answer 
to the second question is required. 
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How can they be served on a basis that they and the 
architect can afford? On the same basis that the 
profession has for years served them whenever it 
was lucky enough to get that sort of a commission. 
On the same basis that small houses were conceived 
and built for the Government housing projects 
during the war. On the same basis that houses were 
designed and supervised for Radburn or any of the 
other intelligently managed large scale operations. 
By stock plans—thus reducing the cost of the factor 
of design for each house to a more or less nominal 
price. Plus supervision—on a basis gauged to fit 
the economic needs of the particular operation 
involved. 

For years we have incorporated in our drawings 
and specifications stock details, stock sash, stock 
doors, stock mantels, stock fittings, according to 
the requirements of our clients’ problem. We have 
also, whenever a large housing development gave 
us the opportunity, developed stock plans, subject 
to variations in minor details, and sufficiently varied 
in basic plan to fit the varying needs of differing 
lots and families. 

As a result of these stock plans, the purchaser of 
one of these houses from such a large operative 
builder secured high grade technical service in the 
designing of his house at a relatively nominal cost. 
But as yet the average architect has refused to 
accept the duty of providing similarly economical 
professional service for the individual owner or 
builder who seeks to build only one or perhaps two 
or three houses instead of fifty or a hundred. 

Why should an individual with the courage and 
initiative to build his own house, of the same 
general size and cost as those built by the speculative 
builder, be discriminated against and told he must 
pay a full architect's commission, while the pur- 
chaser of a house built by the large operator gets 
architectural service at a reduced rate? The only 
reason is that the architects have failed to grasp 
the fact that it was both their duty and their oppor- 
tunity to develop their own instruments of service, 
in the shape of basic stock plans, so that they would 
be in a position to serve such clients on a similar 
economic basis. They have turned up their pro- 
fessional noses at the idea of a stock plan for a 
known family while instinctively accepting the 
quite necessary idea of a stock plan for an unknown 
family. The unknown family was analyzed, its 
general type, size and requirements determined, 
based upon certain assumptions of social and 
economic status, and a series of houses suitable to 
such families designed, built and later moved into 
by families of the type assumed. 

Why should not each architect, who desires to 
serve this small house field, make such basic assump- 
tions in regard to the small house owners of his own 
community and devise basic house designs suitable 
to their needs and capable of varying details both 


inside and out, and varying major structural ma- 
terials according to the legitimate needs of each case. 
This work could be done when the architect is not 
busy on other work and so make productive hours 
that would be otherwise idle. Having done this, 
he would be in a position to make such designs 
available for use by a client at a small unit cost, 
and gain the client's gratitude and probably the 
added job of supervision. 


Design and supervision are the two broad classifications 
of service. The first is subject to economies through 
standardization, the second is entirely and neces- 
sarily special service. But in my opinion the latter 
is more important to the owner than complete in- 
dividuality of design. If he can economize in the 
cost of design, through use of some standardized 
plans, he can well afford to buy full supervisory 
service. And the architect's remuneration for this 
service will be wholly a gain. 

Some architects have realized their failure to 
provide within their own offices the stock plans 


SUMMER HOUSE 


OF C. H. WOLFE 
CATALINA ISLAND 


R. M. SCHINDLER 
ARCHITECT 


The house is on a small plot, 30 by 40 
feet, on a steep hill overlooking the 
Bay of Avalon and the Pacific Ocean. 
It is used only on week-ends and dur- 
ing the summer. 


Living quarters are on the upper 
floors. Each floor, including the roof, 
has a sunny garden terrace. 


Construction: wood frame with stucco 
finish. Floors and terraces of 9" re- 
inforced concrete slabs supported by 
exposed wood joists 4 feet on centers. 

eilings of corrugated iron sheets 
which also serve as forms for the con- 
crete. Sheets are finished in gold 
bronze. 


required to serve such clients properly and when 
such a client came to them have helped him to 
secure such a stock design through the Architects' 
Small House Service Bureau, devised to provide 
such instruments of service through the cooperative 
effort of a group of architects. Having thus secured 
the plans the architect was in a position to serve 
the client further for supervision as the owner might 
desire. It makes no difference in principle whether 
the stock designs are made available by the indi- 
vidual architect for himself or by a group of archi- 
tects for any one's use. The basic economy is secured 
which should be provided for such clients, and the 
architect is in a position to use such designs effec- 
tively for the clients' full service. 

The architect, if he would develop his usefulness, 
and therefore his business in this field, must solve 
the underlying economic problem of these poten- 
tial clients in relation to his service. When he 
does this there is every reason to believe that he 
will win out against his technically untrained 
competitors. 
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PORCH TERRACES 


SUMMER HOUSE OF C. H. WOLFE ON CATALINA ISLAND 
R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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SUMMER HOUSE OF C. H. WOLFE ON CATALINA ISLAND 
R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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DRESSING TABLE 


SUMMER HOUSE OF C. H. WOLFE ON CATALINA ISLAND 
R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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MEXICAN VILLAS 
LUIS BARRAGAN, Architect 


In Luadacazara, Mexico, at an elevation 
of 11,000 feet, the climate is not hot. 
Because of strong daylight, windows are 
small. Outside walls are blank. Rooms 
open on garden courts which are made 
intimate for the daily life of the family. 


Construction is adobe faced with lime 
and yellow sand. Roofs are of red tile. 
The houses cost approximately $10,000. 


VILLA OF G. Ε. CRISTO, LUADACAZARA, MEXICO 


LUIS BARRAGAN, ARCHITECT 
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VILLA OF G. R. CRISTO, LUADALAZARA, MEXICO 
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LUIS BARRAGAN, ARCHITECT 


A PORTFOLIO OF 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


WILSON EYRE AND McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS 


MISSION CHURCH OF ST. GILES, STONEHURST, PHILADELPHIA 
The church group is designed in the early eighteenth century architecture char- 
acteristic of other buildings in the diocese. 

The arcade connecting the church and the rectory serves as a cool shady 
porch. The other arcade, which is inclosed in winter, gives protected communi- 
cation to the church from the choir room in the parish house. 

The buildings are constructed of concrete block and bonded brick for the 
walls, finished inside with plaster in a natural tan. The church roof has heavy 
pine trusses supporting purlins and planks over which a Pennsylvania black slate 
is laid. The floor of the nave is black and cream rubber tile; the floor of the 
channel and sanctuary, white marble with black inlays. The walls are finished in 
a dark cherry; the wood wainscot and pews, a pale tan. 

Two small transepts are separated from the nave by arches. One, which can 
be curtained off and heated separately, contains a small chapel; the other is used 
as the baptistery. Both have outside access. The upper parts of the transepts 
accommodate the organ. 

The three buildings, including site grading, planting and equipment, cost 
approximately $130,000. 
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MISSION CHURCH OF ST. GILES, STONEHURST, PHILADELPHIA 
WILSON EYRE AND McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS 
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MISSION CHURCH OF ST. GILES, STONEHURST, PHILADELPHIA 
WILSON EYRE AND McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS 
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RECTORY CHURCH PARISH HOUSE 


PLOT PLAN OF CHURCH GROUP 


MISSION CHURCH OF ST. GILES, STONEHURST, PHILADELPHIA 
WILSON EYRE AND McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS 
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CHANCEL AND TRANSEPT CONTAINING SMALL CHAPEL 


MISSION CHURCH OF ST. GILES, STONEHURST, PHILADELPHIA 
WILSON EYRE AND McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS 
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BAPTISTERY 


MISSION CHURCH OF ST. GILES, STONEHURST, PHILADELPHIA 
WILSON EYRE AND McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS 
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Trowbridge 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 
DENISON B. HULL, ARCHITECT 
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Seating capacity, about 500 persons. Total cost of church, $636,500, ог 99c per cubic foot. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 
DENISON B. HULL, ARCHITECT 
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Entrance to tower, which is approximately 200 feet high. Exterior of split-faced Indiana limestone. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 
DENISON B. HULL, ARCHITECT 
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INTERIOR OF FRONT ENTRANCE FROM SIDE AISLE 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 
DENISON B. HULL, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 
DENISON B. HULL, ARCHITECT 
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EIGHTEENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHARLES DRAPER_FAULKNER 
ARCHITECT 


Exterior of seam-face granite trimmed with 
limestone. Main entrance and two side 
entrances lead to large U-shaped foyer on 
ground floor level. Auditorium is on second 
Hoor and has a seating capacity of 900 
persons. Sunday school quarters are on 
ground floor level. Total cost, $990,000. 
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EIGHTEENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, CHICAGO 


CHARLES DRAPER FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 
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Tebbs and Knell 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, AT MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
CHARLES DRAPER FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 
C. WILLARD WANDS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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Auditorium seats 750 to 800 persons. 


Total cost, $940,000. 
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FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, AT MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
CHARLES DRAPER FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 
C. WILLARD WANDS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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Tebbs and Knell 


READER'S PLATFORM AND AUDITORIUM 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, AT MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
CHARLES DRAPER FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 
C. WILLARD WANDS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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FOURTH CHURCH 
OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 
MILWAUKEE 
C. D. FAULKNER 
ARCHITECT 


Auditorium seats 950 to 1,000 persons. The broad foyer gives unusual exit facilities. 
The two open courts are landscaped. Total cost, $190,000. 
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READER'S PLATFORM AND AUDITORIUM 


FOURTH CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, IN MILWAUKEE 
CHARLES DRAPER FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT HACKENSACK, N. J. 
E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH, ASSOCIATE 
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Tebbs and KA 
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E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH, ASSOCIATE 
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Tebbs and Knell 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT HACKENSACK, N. J. 
E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH, ASSOCIATE 
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Tebbs and Knell 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT HACKENSACK, N. J. 
E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH, ASSOCIATE 
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Tebbs and Knell 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT HACKENSACK, N. J 
E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH, ASSOCIATE 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT ORANGE, N. J. 


E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH ASSOCIATE 
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CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDING 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT ORANGE, N. J. 
E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH, ASSOCIATE 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT ORANGE, N, J. 
E. P. MELLON, ARCHITECT 
W. L. SMITH, ASSOCIATE 
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Vandamm Studio 


CAPE CINEMA, DENNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 


RODGERS AND POOR, ARCHITECTS 


The theater follows the precedent of early 
Cape Cod architecture. The exterior is 
painted white with green blinds. The 
arcades along the side are used for serving 
coffee and tea between performances. 

The auditorium has 317 seats, 30 of which 
are in a shallow balcony at the rear. The 
rows of especially designed armchairs are 
spaced so that patrons may remain seated 
while others pass in front. The chairs are 
covered in apricot colored suede cloth and 
the woodwork is lacquered black. 

The ceiling is in the form of an elliptical 
vault springing from a high wainscot. 
Murals and screen are by Rockwell Kent 
and J. Malzenar. The decorations rep- 
resent the constellations of the sky and the 
Milky Way in tones of deep blue, orange, 


gold and silver. The curtain is a folding 
screen, worked by an electric motor. It is 
painted an orange suede; its brilliant blue 
and gold rays represent the sun. 

To overcome echoes the wainscot and the 
proscenium molding were covered with 
acoustic tile. The back wall above the 
balcony was insulated with acoustic felt. 

The proscenium opening was designed to 
be of sufficient width to take care of the 
future Grandeur screen. The stage was 
designed with footlights, space for orches- 
tra, and ample back stage space so that the 
house could be used for plays or concerts 
when desired. 

The theater has been running to capacity 
houses every day and has been immensely 
successful in this, its first summer. 
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Mott Studios 


MOXLEY'S DOG AND CAT HOSPITAL 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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MOXLEY'S DOG AND CAT HOSPITAL 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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A MODEL SHOPPING VILLAGE IN TEXAS 


FOOSHEE AND CHEEK, ARCHITECTS 


The town of Highland Park is a highly restricted 
residential section comprising 1,400 acres; it is a 
separate municipality although an integral part of 
the metropolitan area of Dallas, Texas. The develop- 
ment has been restricted against stores and business 
encroachment of any character. 

Three years ago, when it became apparent that a 
business section was needed, the firm of Fooshee and 
Cheek was retained to prepare architectural plans 
for the project. 

The village is divided into the following units: 

Unit A. Bank and storage vault, drug store, 

ready-to-wear shops, jewelry store; Junior 
League club rooms and offices on the 
second floor. 


Unit B. National chain food stores, restaurants. 


Unit C. Theater seating 2,000 persons, candy 
shops, flower stores. 


Unit D. Fire station, police station, automobile 
and furniture display stores. 

Unit E. General merchandising stores, drug store, 
sporting goods, barber shop, and the like; 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices and beauty 
shops on the second floor. 


Unit F. Interior street for pedestrian use only, 
15 feet wide, cobbled and with steps 
leading to a fountain in the center of the 
block; shops for antiques, books, novel- 
ties and pottery. 

Unit G. Filling stations and automobile supplies. 


Units B and G are now complete. Plans are in 
progress for the theater and Unit A. The other 
groups will be built as leases are closed. Completed 
buildings will cost in excess of $1,000,000. 

Parking space for more than 6oo automobiles has 
been provided inside the plaza. Each trafficway is 
divided in the middle by a safety zone and has four 
parking lanes. The cars are parked at a 45 degree 
angle and traffic moves in one direction. Loading 
zones are provided at the rear of several units. 
These loading zones are enclosed by stucco walls, 
10 feet high, and the space between the walls and 
the sidewalk, about 30 feet, is landscaped. 

In order to eliminate unsightly signs and adver- 
tising displays, the tenants are required, on signing 
leases, to agree to adopt the standard size signs 
designed for the village by the architects. 

Photographs shown herewith are of a model 
made to one-quarter inch scale. The model is 
fabricated of Masonite board covered with plaster 
of paris and Textone, colored and textured to 
simulate a stucco surface. The tiled roof effect is 
obtained by the use of lead sheets, corrugated and 
painted in reds and browns. The reja grills and iron 
balconies are made of brass wire dipped in paint. 
Miniature automobiles in scale are placed on the 
streets of the model to give a realistic effect. The 
model, made at a cost of several thousand dollars, 
was built primarily to help prospective tenants 
visualize the completed project. It has been a 
valuable aid to the owners in closing leases. 
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MODEL SHOPPING VILLAGE, DALLAS, TEXAS 
FOOSHEE AND CHEEK, ARCHITECTS 
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Drucker and Baltes Co. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE ARCH STRUCTURE 


By ARTHUR J. BARZAGHI, Engineer 


Many buildings which require large floor areas 
unencumbered by supporting columns are erected 
each year. Their construction is usually structural 
steel unprotected by fireproofing. Мо serious 
attempt, however, seems to have been made to 
produce a thoroughly fireproof structure at a cost 
competitive with the usual steel structure. 

Reinforced concrete has not proved economical 
because of the high cost of the temporary formwork 
and the additional time required for construction. 
Also, it is easier for a contractor to sublet the greater 
part of the work, thus minimizing his risk and 
greatly reducing his required working capital. 

In the design of reinforced structures true economy 
can be obtained only by a multiple use of formwork. 
Efficient design must consider field construction 
methods which will accomplish this result. In one- 
story buildings, where the formwork is shifted 
horizontally, economy of formwork is accompanied 
usually by slow construction. In arched construc- 
tion, basically a more economical construction, the 
problem of minimum formwork and speed of con- 
struction can be simultaneously solved by intro- 
ducing cellular precast units of concrete. 

The foundations having been built, a traveling 
center is erected and on this center are placed 
the cellular blocks in parallel rows. These blocks 
are laid with an emulsified asphalt joint; the key, 
however, is grouted with high early strength mortar. 


Space is allowed for a reinforced concrete joist to be 
poured between each row of blocks. As soon as the 
operation of pouring the joists has been completed, 
the center can be lowered and shifted ahead for a 
repetition of the process. Meanwhile, the arch is 
supported by the cellular blocks and acts as a simple 
masonry arch. Since it is constructed in the form of 
an inverted catenary and since eccentric loads can 
be controlled during construction, the masonry arch 
will be in equilibrium. The reinforced ribs, when 
set, furnish resistance to the bending moments in the 
structure caused by eccentric loads, such as eccentric 
wind and snow loads. The dead weight of the 
structure itself has a marked effect on the control of 
eccentric loads, an advantage which is not so 
pronounced in the structure designed for lightness. 

The problem of field labor is well divided into the 
following operations: 

1. Precasting cellular blocks. 

2. Setting blocks on center. 

3. Pouring reinforced concrete ribs. 

4. Lowering and shifting center. 

The various operations can be so balanced that a 
constant construction speed is assured. 

Ideal diffused lighting is obtained by inserting 
prism glass in each cell of the blocks. The deep ribs 
deflect and diffuse the light rays. In the same way 
they tend to break up sound waves, thus giving this 
type of construction good acoustical value. 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
A REINFORCED CONCRETE ARCH STRUCTURE 


Buildings suitable for this 
type of construction include: 


1. Airplane hangars 
Airship docks. 


Enclosed piers and docks 
Markets. 


ae Uh n3 


Railroad passenger ter- 


EGLI. νι E EXIN, 8 H minals 


dut aee 6. Railroad freight terminals 


and warehouses 
| ΣΙ η 7 One-story industrial 
| buildings. 
> + 


8. Auditoriums and gymna- 


| T siums. 
— — — 9. Armories and drill halls 


Puan 10. Foundries and rolling 
mills. 
11. Locomotive and boiler 


— — 2 — 


shops 


| \ deo x ee 19. Automobile factories 


IENE 13. Amusement centers 


TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


Amerscan-Suedish News Exchange 


TOWN HALL AT STOCKHOLM—RAGNAR OSTBERG ARCHITECT 


CAN BRICK WALL CONSTRUCTION 
BE MADE WATERTIGHT? 


By DR. F. O. ANDEREGG, Building Consultant 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


Dampness frequently appears on the inside of brick walls. What materials should be chosen 
and how should the architect detail the wall construction to overcome such dampness? 


This investigation was undertaken by Dr. Anderegg to provide the necessary information. 
The studies required more than two years of research. In conducting this work Dr. Anderegg 
and his assistants had the cooperation and advisory aid of a committee of fifteen architects, 
contractors and brickmasons. 


The experimental work, upon which the conclusions have been based, included more than 
300 panels, as many brick beams, an experimental house and numerous laboratory tests. The 
investigation was conducted at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, at first in coopera- 
tion with the Eastern Face Brick Manufacturers’ Association and the Portland Cement Fellow- 
ship, and later with the American Face Brick Association. 
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SUMMARY OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Rain water carrying sulphuric acid—an active medium 
for the various deteriorating reactions—in the first 
place, so far as possible, should be prevented from 
entering the wall and in the second place, if any 
does get in, should be removed rapidly. 

Moisture may enter from the bottom by cap- 
illarity, from the top by soaking in through copings 
or other trim, or through the face of the wall. The 
first may be prevented by breaking the capillarity 
and the second by proper flashing. While moisture 
may enter the face through porous mortar or brick 
in certain cases, trouble is usually due to the presence 
of depressions in the mortar surface in contact with 
the brick, caused apparently by incomplete wetting 
of the brick by the mortar, or too rapid moisture 
removal while the mortar is still plastic, or both. 

To prevent the formation of such passageways for 
moisture, the absorption rate of the brick should be 
controlled. For best results the ten-minute absorp- 
tion should be between 1% and 3% for summer work 
and between 3% and 5% for wintertime. With brick 
of lower absorption rates mortars of low water con- 
tent are recommended; limes of low yield’’ are 
helpful. Moreover, the mortar should be quite 
workable in order to aid in securing contact with 
the brick, and the rate at which moisture leaves the 
mortar should also be controlled. An adequately 
distributed stearate waterproofer seems necessary for 
such control. In addition, certain precautions in 
laying brick are important: the joints should be 
about 3⁄4” in thickness, tapping down being very 
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Fig. 1—More than 300 brick 
panels were erected for in- 
vestigation. 


Fig. 2—Another view of the 
panels erected in the system- 
atic study of factors affecting 
brick masonry construction. 


helpful in securing good contact; head joints should 
be filled; brick after being once placed should not be 
disturbed; and the final tool-finishing should wait 
until the mortar reaches the initial set. 

In addition to workability, the important prop- 
erties of a mortar in securing and maintaining the 
integrity of the wall include bond strength and 
durability, watertightness, weather resistance, flexi- 
bility, compressive strength, low shrinkage, and 
freedom from efllorescent salts. To secure these, a 
proper proportioning of the ingredients in the cement 
to give a well-balanced combination is necessary. 
The character of the sand used is important and op- 
portunity exists to improve the grading of most com- 
mercial sands in order to secure better workability 
and greater compactness. | 

Even with impervious brick and watertight mortar 
it is not always possible to secure a perfectly tight 
wall, because of the human element involved in 
bricklaying. Therefore, for walls or buildings ex- 
posed to more severe conditions, provision should be 
made in design to allow rapid removal of any mois- 
ture that does get in. Furring is the best method, 
but cavity walls, or hollow units which provide 
continuous vertical openings for ventilation and 
drainage, may also be employed. 

For parapet walls, which seem to get most severe 
exposure, brick with standard face but with the 
bed extending the thickness of the wall and provided 
with holes for ventilation and drainage are recom- 
mended, together with flashing just above roof line. 


THE BRICK 


Face brick are chosen for their color, texture, size 
and shape necessary to produce the desired archi- 
tectural effect. At the same time, however, other 
properties of the brick are important in the wall 
construction and are usually taken into considera- 
tion. These include the hardness of burning, the 
rate of absorption, and the nature of the surface of 
the brick exposed to the weather. 

Practically all brick offered for sale have been 
properly burned. 

The rate of absorption has a bearing on the 
choice of mortar and on the method of laying. It 
may be conveniently determined by placing a 
weighed, air-dry brick on its bed-side in 14” of 
water for 10 minutes. After wiping off the super- 
ficial moisture and weighing, the percentage of in- 
crease may be used in placing the brick in one of the 
following classes: 


Table | 
Class Ten-Minute Absorption 
High absorption More than 10% 
Medium absorption 5% to 10% 
Low absorption 10% to 5% 
Vitreous o% to 1% 


The rate at which moisture is removed from the 
mortar by the brick has a marked influence on the 
bond strength and watertightness of the wall. Ex- 
amination of the joints in the experimental panels 
and brick beams, and in numerous buildings where 
trouble has occurred, has revealed generally the ex- 
istence of numerous depressions in the surface of the 
mortar next the brick, through which moisture 
readily penetrates and which also reduce the bond 
strength. Either the mortar has not had a chance to 
wet the surface of the brick or the moisture has been 
removed so rapidly that shrinkage in certain local- 
ized spots has produced valleys; probably both effects 
are present. 

Brick of higher absorption rates should have their 
excessive sucking power diminished by wetting. The 
results of numerous experiments with typical mor- 
tars indicate that, for best results for summer work, 
the 10-minute absorption should be in the range 1% 
3%, while for winter work it should be higher, say 
396-596, to compensate for the lowered viscosity of 
water. When brick of lower absorption rates are 
used, special precautions as to choice of mortar 
should be made, as outlined later. 

The surface characteristics of the brick need some 
consideration. A glazed brick keeps the water out; 
but if moisture does get in through imperfections in 
workmanship or between the mortar and brick, the 
chance for its evaporation is limited. In other words, 
the wall has poor breathing capacity. On the other 
hand, if brick with porous surfaces are used, mois- 


ture readily goes in and then out again. Because of 
the sulphuric acid in rain water, especially in winter 
and in districts where much coal is burned, moisture 
should be kept out of the wall just as much as is 
practicable and when it does get in it should be re- 
moved as quickly as possible. 


THE MORTAR 


A survey of present practice has revealed a wide 
variation in mortar quality. Some mortars are on a 
par with the mud used by the pioneers. But others 
have tried to get a good job by using straight port- 
land cement-sand mixes, apparently judging the 
quality of the mortar by the tensile strength of 
specimens made in nonabsorbent molds. Somewhere 
between these extremes should lie a happy medium. 

In this article there is presented for the first time a 
complete analysis of the desirable properties in 
masonry cements. The part played by the sand in 
producing quality work has also been demonstrated 
as well as the importance of the presence of a prop- 
erly distributed stearate waterproofer. As a result, it 
is now possible to design scientifically masonry 
cements and mortars for any given set of conditions. 


Qualifications of a Well-Balanced Masonry Cement 
Important properties in a masonry cement include 
the following: 

(1) The workability of the cement is important 
because it aids in securing contact with the brick 
and in the quality, neatness and speed of the work. 
The sand-carrying capacity has a bearing on the 
cost and shrinkage of the mortar. 

(2) The strength of the bond between the mortar and 
the brick is of importance as this is usually the 
weakest point in the wall. 

(3) At the same time it is desirable to have a 
watertight bond. Most of the leakage that occurs in 
buildings is between the brick and mortar. To avoid 
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Fig. 3—Experimental house erected to study the 
effects of different hollow wall designs. 
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Fig. 4—This photograph shows the surface of mortar 
in contact with the brick in a leaking wall. Moisture 
penetrates readily through the depressions in the 
mortar caused either by incomplete wetting of the 
brick or by partial shrinkage of the mortar, or both. 
This effect is most readily prevented by properly dis- 
tributed stearate in the mortar. 


Fig. 5—Brick tony laid with inflexible mortar. 
e 


Water, probably collecting in poorly filled head 
joints, has frozen and expanded, breaking the brick 
underneath. Repetition of the freezing has resulted 
in long vertical cracks. This effect is an argument for 

roviding for rapid removal of moisture in such a wall. 
The disintegration of the mortar immediately beneath 
the stone window sills indicates the desirability of 
flashing. 
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this trouble, the mortar must wet the surface of the 
brick thoroughly and then the rate at which mois- 
ture leaves the mortar must be so controlled as to 
prevent the development of shrinkage depressions 
while the mortar is still plastic (see Fig. 4). 

(4) The compressive strength of most mortars is 
adequate. 

(5) Nevertheless, as this strength gives some 
evidence as to the probable weather resistance of the 
mortar, low strengths should not be permitted. 
Mortars, especially those in chimneys, parapet walls 
and in similar exposed positions, should be ade- 
quately weather resistant. 

(6) The flexibility of the mortar is a property that 
has too often escaped attention. The mortar should 
have sufficient resilience to take up the movements 
of buildings, especially of high towers and chimneys, 
due to temperature changes or wind gusts, or those 
pressures resulting from the freezing of moisture in 
poorly filled head joints. One New York building 
has cracks extending vertically for 5o feet (see Fig. 
5), probably caused by such freezing. 

(7) The cementing material should contain no 
more than traces of efflorescent materials and a mortar 
low in absorption is desired so that efflorescence- 
producing rain water should have little opportunity 
to enter. 

(8) The fading of colored mortars can usually be 
prevented by proper waterproofing, although some 
black and yellow pigments are so poorly bonded 
that they soon fall out. 


Waterproofing 

The results obtained in this research and in previous 
investigations! have demonstrated repeatedly the 
superior results that can be obtained with properly 
distributed stearate waterproofer. The advantages 
have been found to be: 

(1) Improved workability. 

(2) Better wetting of the brick surface. 

(3) Prevention of shrinkage openings between 
brick and mortar by controlling the rate at which 
moisture is absorbed from the mortar. 

(4) Increased weather resistance by lowering the 
absorption. 

(5) Improvement in the flexibility of a mortar. 

The disadvantages of using a waterproofer in- 
clude a small reduction in compressive strength, a 
slight increase in cost and some water-repellency 
on mixing. The first effect is negligible in com- 
parison to the improvements in the other properties. 
The increase in cost will range from $.20 to $.50 
per thousand brick, but this would be compensated 
by a 1% increase in speed of erection, readily 
securable with the increased workability and by the 
greatly improved quality of the job. The water- 


1 Anderegg, Peffer, Judy and Huber: Purdue Univ. Eng. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 33, 1928. Also, unpublished results with stuccoes. 
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Fig. 6—The grading of aggregates. A is the ideal for 
mortar. B is a very harsh sand requiring too much 
cementing material to fill the voids. C is the grading 
curve for a finer river sand, typical of many. D rep- 
resents a lake sand with most of the particles occurring 


in а narrow size range. 


repellency is overcome readily by wetting the sand 
before adding the cement. 


Mortar Aggregates 

Commercial sands differ widely in their grading, so 
that mortars made from them vary considerably in 
workability and weather resistance. The ideal 
grading of sand for mortar has been worked out! 
and is such that, when separated with standard 
sieves differing in mesh dimensions by the factor 
2 (8, 14, 28, 48, 100 mesh), each fraction should be 
about 1.2 times that separated on the next smaller 
sieve. This grading gives a highly workable mortar 
with good strength and weather resistance, while 
the absorption is low because of the small water 
requirement. 

The curve for the ideal grading has been plotted 
in Fig. 6 as A. Curve B represents a harsh, coarse 
river sand (Allegheny), Curve C is a finer river sand, 
while D is a typical lake sand. Sands B and C 
contain an excess of material passing the 28-mesh 
but caught on the 48-mesh sieve; this is character- 
istic of most commercial sands. Sand D is one step 
finer. With sand A, 28-day compressive strengths as 
high as four times those obtained with sand D have 
actually been secured, indicating the possibilities 
in more careful grading of the aggregate. Sands B 
and D might be combined to good advantage, using 
about 2 parts of the former with one of the latter. 

The crushed stone manufacturers are the logical 
place to look for help in supplying deficiencies in 


Anderegg, F.O.: The Grading of Aggregates II: Application 
of Mathematical Principles to Mortars," to be published in 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 


commercial sands. They usually have an excess of 
fine materials and often during their handling of these 
fines, as in the production of limestone for agricul- 
ture and for glass, material suitable for supplement- 
ing the grading of commercial sands can be obtained 
easily and economically. The harsher the sand, or 
the greater the water requirement of mortar made 
from a given sand, the better the opportunity of 
rendering a real service to the building industry. 
The increase in sticking power brought about by 
the addition of fine limestone of proper size is 
shown in Fig. 7. 


Experimental Results 

In the study of different mixes of portland cement 
and lime and of masonry cements, numerous panels 
and brick beams have been erected by practical 
brick masons. It has been found possible to direct 
competent brick masons so that results can be 
obtained at least as concordant as those from 
different testing laboratories for tensile strengths. 
Many of the beams and panels have been broken in 
flexure and some of the results obtained with beams 
are given in Table II. 

After the beams were broken, triplicate pieces of 
mortar, 4“ square and o.s” thick, were detached, 
soaked in water overnight and weighed. They were 
then stored in a small cabinet with a relative 
humidity close to 75%. After six days, they were 
weighed again to give the absorption values in the 
table, which are averaged from the three specimens. 

The conclusions obtained from this and other sets 
cf experiments follow: 

The greater the amount of portland cement, the 
greater the compressive strength, values ranging 
{rom 200 pounds per square inch for pure lime 
mortars to nearly 5000 pounds for straight cement 
mortar having been obtained. The flexural or bond 
strength dces not increase nearly so fast, the modulus 


EIE Y 1 
Fig. 7—Mortar made from equal volumes of cement, 
lime and limestone with five volumes of very harsh 
sand. The limestone has effected a considerable im- 
provement in mortar quality, especially in adhesion 


and in flexibility. 
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of rupture ranging from about 15 to 100 pounds per 
square inch. However, the high cement mortars 
are brittle, being readily detached from the brick 
by impact. High lime mortars, on the other hand, 
are much more flexible and seem to undergo a 
tearing action under load, indicating some ability 
to adjust themselves to stresses. 

The high lime mortars are more absorbent than 
those containing more cement, so that they are 
less weather-resistant. 

The high lime mortars are much more workable 
and have better sand-carrying capacity than those 
containing more cement. 

Under present conditions of bricklaying, the best 
assurance of getting a watertight joint between the 
mortar and the brick lies in the use of a properly 
distributed stearate waterproofer, either ammonium 
stearate paste added to the mixing water or a cement 
containing integrally ground stearate. 

Table III has been worked out for mixes to be used 
with different brick under different conditions. The 
narrow joints average 36", the wide joints more than 
τά"; the former are certainly to be preferred. 

For dry brick with high absorption rates use 
“high yield” lime; for vitreous brick low yield.” 

Where the sand used is so harsh that satisfactory 
workability cannot be secured with the mixes 
recommended, it is suggested that limestone crushed 
from clean stone and having a residue of 15% to 
25% on the 48-mesh sieve with about 10% passing 
a 200-mesh sieve be added to the sand according to 
the harshness, but never in excess of 15%. 


Mortars for Pointing 
The vertical joints in all trim, especially window 
sills and copings, require very careful pointing. The 
mortar used should not be richer than 1:2.5 and 
might well be the same as used in the joint. The 
mortar should be flexible and waterproofed and, 
when feasible, should contain a small amount of fine 
limestone as recommended above. For repointings, 
or for pointing where the joints are not filled 
initially, the mortar should be mixed at least two 
hours before using and then, of course, must be re- 
worked, whereby the workability is greatly im- 
proved and much of the initial shrinkage is elim- 
inated.! The joints should be raked out to a depth 
of about 34 and well wetted. The mortar should 
then be packed in tightly and left until it stiffens 
appreciably (about the point of the so-called initial 
set) and finally tool finished with a strong pressure. 
1 Experiments conducted by Gonnerman and Woodworth 
(“Tests of Retempered Concrete, Proc. Am. Concrete Inst., 29, 
344 (1929) have shown that portland cement mortars may be 
retempered up to the age of six hours without being appreciably 
hurt. One advantage of remixing is that much of the initial 
shrinkage has taken place; and if the final pointing is done at the 
roper point in the setting process, still more of the effect of the 
initial shrinkage may be avoided with considerable improvement 


to the integrity of the joint. This does not necessarily hold for 
all masonry cements. 
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Table Il 


FLEXURAL STRENGTH OF BRICK BEAMS, 
BUILT AND STORED INDOORS 


Modulus of Rupture in Pounds per Square Inch, 
Averages of Two or Three Cement-Lime Mixtures. 
Volumes of Cement: Lime Putty: Sand (Cow Bay) 


2:1:6 Mortar | 1:1:5 Mortar 


Beick 12:9 Mortar 

10 min. St'gth Absotp-St'gth St'gth | 

Brick Absorp- Lbs. | tion | Lbs, |Absorp- Lbs. Absorp- 
tion % | Sq. 0; δα. tion Sq. tion 
| In. | In. % In. % 
А dipped | 8 lš |40 37 | 6.0 | 25 | 8.0 
В dipped | 5.5 | 36 | 4.5 | 50 | 6.8 | 35 | 9.6 
E 1.4 53 4.2 36 7.0 43 8.4 
р 3 67 6.1 55 9.1 33 | 10.5 

| E Full | 

| joint 0.6 54 4.3 | 5 6.9 47 | 90 

E Furrow-) | 

| 


ed joint| 0.6 78 


Average 51 


Masonry Cements (All with Brick D) 


Cement Mortar Absorption % 
B 24 1⁄3 6 
C 31 7.8 
D 36 sas 
EW 46 8.3 
F 4l 
G 20 ре 
H 16 8.1 
Avg. 31 7.6 
Table Ill 
MORTAR MIXES SUGGESTED FOR DIFFERENT 
CONDITIONS 


Mix—Cement: Lime: Sand by Volume 


Cement: 94 lb. per cu. ft. 

Lime: 7-8 cu. ft. putty per bbl. of quicklime or 
4-5 cu. ft. putty per bbl. of hydrate. 

Sand: 80-85 Ib. per cu. ft. loose and moist. 


| Summer Winter (below 
Absorption Rate 47 F.) à 
(10 min.) 

Narrow | Wide Narrow Wide 
Joint | Joint Joint Joint 
High, above 10% | 12 :9 1:1.5:7.5 1:1.6 1.547 
Medium, 5-10% | 1:1.5:7.5 | 11 6 | 1.517 | 1517 
Low, 1-5% Cu jJ. 113 1.5:1:7 2:1:8 
Vitreous, 0-1% 11 46 | 1$1 7 1.547 2:18 


WORKMANSHIP 


The factor of workmanship seems to be the most 
important in brickwork, both in the cost and in the 
integrity of the wall. The bricklayer may be a 
highly skilled artisan, who takes pride in turning 
out high class work, but under the best of conditions 
a really perfect piece of brickwork is rare. The con- 
tractor shares the responsibility with the mason 
because he hires the mason and usually indicates 
what kind of workmanship is desired on the job. 
Most contractors desire to do good work, but the 
economic necessity of getting a reasonable number 
of brick laid during the day, combined with a dearth 
of standards as to what constitutes proper bricklay- 
ing, has resulted in the use by many brick masons of 
more or less faulty technique from which they depart 
only with considerable mental effort. 

Certain phases of workmanship have been system- 
atically studied by the erection of panels, including 
different degrees of joint filling, the tapping back of 
the brick into plumb, tool-finishing and joint thick- 
ness. The mortars used in the workability experi- 
ments were rather high in cement (either 1:3 with 
10% of lime or 2 volumes of cement to 1 of lime and 
about 7 of sand) and were not waterproofed. Fur- 
rowed joints were also experimented with. The 
test was made by spraying, which showed in a very 
satisfactory manner the weak points in the wall. 

As a result of these studies it was concluded that 
all head joints should be filled with mortar, but the 
evidence in favor of filling the bed joints was hardly 
sufficiently clear-cut to warrant its recommendation 
in view of the extra cost involved. 

The undesirability of tapping brick back into 
place was conclusively demonstrated, even with a 
mortar that gives a tight, non-leaking bond with 
brick; the chances of getting a sealed joint if the 
brick is tapped back, are greatly reduced. 


Tool Finishing of Joints 

The finishing methods included scoring or simply 
scraping off the excess mortar, ordinary pointing to 
give a struck joint, weather pointing, finishing with 
a rounded tool and raking. 

The tool finishing of the joint, after the mortar 
has stiffened to the point where it will hold its 
shape, is recommended, because it brings the mortar 
into intimate contact with both brick (sec Fig. 8). 
Pointing while the mortar is soft is apt to cause the 
wall to curl outward (see Fig. 9). 

A careful tooling of the joint is sometimes literally 
the final touch needed to make the joint watertight. 
Cases have been known where identical conditions 
of bricklaying prevailed in the same building, but 
the joints were part scored and part pointed with 
a round tool. The former leaked, while the latter 
did not, in spite of similar exposure. 


Fig. 8—The effect of tool-finishing. Both sides of the 
panel from which this brick (A) was taken were ex- 
posed to the weather. The mortar surface (B) in the 
foreground was tool-finished, the other not. Note 
the penetration of grime (C) between the brick and 
mortar from the back. Moisture penetrates still more 
readily. 


Fig. 9—An exaggerated example of what may happen 
by tooling mortar while still soft. The thick mortar 
joints, deeply furrowed between vitreous brick, have 
given an unusual combination, but the same thing is 
observed to a less extent in many other jobs. 
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Table IV—PERCENTAGE VOLUME CHANGES ІМ MASONRY 
AND MORTARS OF DIFFERENT JOINT WIDTHS 


Averages of Six Panels—Mortar 1:1:3 


Initial Shrinkage 


Joint Wall Mortar Wall Mortar Wall Mortar | 
Width Brick Change August, 1929 August, 1929 | 
Inch Whole M on to to 

Wall "ner Spraying April, 1930 July, 1930 
1 A 0.017 (.064) 0.004(.015) 0.034(.128) 0.036(.136) 
1 B 0.069 (.260) .004( 015) .044( .166) .048(.181) 
1 F 0.043 (1620 .001( 004) .065(.245) .056(.211) 
34 A 0.007 (.033) -- δῇ O14) 1 ο аон .026(.121) 
34 B 0.003 (.014) —.007(.033) .030(.168) .016(.075) 
34 F 0.003 (.014) .0C6 028) :026(.121) (030.140) 
15 A 0.010 (.C65) 003(.019) .014(.091) .c09(.059) 
1⁄4 B 0.009 (.058) .004( .026) .017C.110) .012(.078) 

14 Е 0.009 (.058) .001( .007) .018C.117) .019(.123) | 
86 Α 0.021 (1610 0000 000) .012(.092) .001C.008) 
3⁄4 3 0.022 (168) 0020. 015) .013( .1CO) .009( .069) 

3⁄4 F 0.012 (.092) 000( 000) .007(.054) .001(.008) | 

Joint Width summarized in the accompanying table. The values 


A joint width of about 3⁄4” is recommended in view 
of the results obtained with a large number of panels. 
It is felt, however, that joints thinner than 14” are 
usually not advisable; for unless very plastic mortar 
is available, a high degree of skill is required to get 
the mortar spread sufficiently even to seal the joints 
completely. 

Six panels each were built with joint widths 1”, 
34", 144" and 3$". In half the panels the bed joints 
were completely filled; in the other half the mortar 
was furrowed deeply. Three types of brick were 
used, having, respectively, very low, high and very 
high absorption rates. On spraying, or during 
rainstorms, the moisture penetrated readily through 
the r” or 34" joints, whether furrowed or not. 
Observation was made by detaching brick and noting 
the pathway of the moisture, which again was found 
to be through depressions between the mortar and 
the brick. 

Where the 14" joint was used, the passage of 
moisture was somewhat reduced; and with a joint 
width reduced to 3⁄4, having been obtained by 
tapping, no evidence of penetration of moisture was 
found through the bed joints (see Fig. 10). More- 
over, the thin joint panels withstood considerable 
rough handling. 

Inserts were placed in these panels so that changes 
in volume could be followed with a 20” strain gauge. 
The first readings were made as soon as the mortar 
was sufficiently hard to bear the application of the 
gauge. Readings were then taken at increasing in- 


tervals, giving some indication of the initial shrink- ` 


age and of other volume changes. The results are 
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in parentheses are calculated for the mortar alone, 
assuming no changes in the brick. 

The volume changes vary with the amount of 
mortar in the brickwork and seem to be slightly 
greater, relative to the amount of mortar, in the 
ι΄" joints. 

On spraying, the volume changes observed were 
very small, averaging about three parts in a hundred 
thousand. The same was true of the effect of a 24- 
hour driving rainstorm. It is suggested that one of 
the causes for the small effect noted was that cooling 
offset expansion caused by wetting. Another is the 
fact, first reported by Davis and Troxell,! that 
mortars in contact with absorbent materials have 
different volume change properties from mortar 
specimens prepared in metal molds. 

The growth over the seven months period from 
the end of August, 1929 to early April, 193o, was 
appreciable. The swelling of the dolomitic lime 
as observed by Davis and Troxell,’ probably explains 
the larger part of this phenomenon. 


Mortar Mixing 

The mortar should be thoroughly mixed to give the 
mason a material with which he can get an even 
ted of mortar. This point of view leads to the recom- 
mendation of machine-mixed mortar. The well 
recognized superiority of the batch mixer over the 
continuous mixers induces a recommendation in 
favor of the fcrmer. The importance of using only 
properly slacked lime should also be emphasized. 


1 Davis and Troxell: Volumetric changes in Portland Cement 
Mortars and Concretes, Proc. Am. Concrete Inst., 25, 210-55 (1929). 


DESIGN 


The design of the wall may be defined as the choice 
and arrangement of building materials to secure a 
properly balanced combination of architectural ap- 
pearance, strength, watertightness, insulation 
against heat and cold, protection against fire, low 
weight, sound absorption, and long life, all to be 
secured at reasonable cost. The architect should be 
provided with sufficient information so that he may 
specify in such a way that, even if materials or work- 
manship are not completely perfect, he can be sure 
of securing the desired results. 

Walls with overhanging eaves seldom suffer from 
damp interiors. But where walls of brick, or of any 
other material economically available at present, are 
subject to the severe exposure of prolonged driving 
rains, such as occur along the Atlantic seacoast, 
special precautions in design are necessary. 

The steps leading logically to the conclusion pre- 
sented here were as follows: first, many bricks will 
allow the passage of no more than a trace of mois- 
ture; secondly, a practically watertight mortar may 
be secured, but, unless the workmanship is perfect, 
moisture is apt to penetrate the wall through im- 
perfections in the joints, where exposure to a driving 
rain is sufficiently prolonged. The solution of the 
problem is the inclusion of an air space, such as is 
provided by furring, which will drain off through 
suitable weep holes any water coming through. The 
air space also helps the internal ventilation of the 
wall and improves the heat insulation. In the first 
place rain water should be kept out of the wall as 
completely as possible and in the second place pro- 
vision should be made to get rid as quickly as 
possible of any moisture entering the wall. 

Support for this conclusion was found in the 
observation that those panels built with backing 
separated from the face and those built with a 


Fig. 10—Panels laid with narrow joints of 34” have 
given much better results than thicker joints. The 
contact with the mortar was much better and the 
volume changes were appreciably less. 


Fig. 11 
ing wall. The bond is double Flemish with no mortar 


An example of an open-structure, non-leak- 


between the stretchers. When the gutter became 
corroded, moisture soaked down into the wall and 
out as indicated by the arrows. The acid brought in 
by the rain water has produced some efflorescence. 


special double brick with vertical openings did not 
leak even on prolonged spraying. 

Another method having some supporters is to 
build the sponge-like wall! of porous brick and 
mortar which will hold a large amount of rain and 
allow it to evaporate readily from the surface. The 
objections are that, unless capillarity is broken, 
moisture is bound to penetrate the entire wall 
during a continued driving rain, and rain water 
brings acid into the wall, which means an accumu- 
lation of efllorescent salts. 

Again, bituminous dams are sometimes placed on 
the backs of walls. The position is wrong mechani- 
cally, since the dams, being plastic, are broken 
through wherever a small head of water accumulates 
within the wall. 

Another method is to include systematically 
within the wall continuous passageways through 
the mortar. Instances are known where such have 
been accidental (see Fig. 11). This method can be 
made reasonably effective, but it also allows con- 
tact of acid rain water with the more porous backing. 


! Kreuger, H.: "Investigation of Climatic Action on the Exterior 
of Buildings, Inghiors Ventenspake Akadamun, No. 24, pp. 68-81, 
92-103 (1923). The sponge type of wall is advocated, as a result 
of observations in Sweden. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE 


To furnish additional information about air spaces 
within the wall, an experimental house was built, 
6’ x 30’ in size, with one wall 6’ high and the other 
8’. It contained 11 panels of varying designs, 
which have been tested for watertightness, heat flow 
and air infiltration. The walls were about rz” thick 
and included the following specifications: 


Panel No. 1. Solid joints, all joints filled solid. 

2. Joints back of the face about one-third 
filled with mortar. 

з. Air space z” next outside, vented out- 
ward, hidden headers, weep holes. 

4. Air space 2” next inside, vented out- 
ward; “Ideal” construction, joints 
between face and first back-up coarse 
slushed full, weep holes vented out- 
ward. 

s. Double air space, "Ideal" construc- 
tion, air circulation, weep holes, no 
vent at top. 

6. Brick G backed by one common 
brick, vented outward, weep holes, 
wall ties. 

7. Partition tile between face and com- 
mon brick, vented outward. 

8. Air space 4” in middle filled with 
sized crushed coke of about 5o pounds 
per cubic foot, vented outward. 

9. Cinder block between face and common 
brick, vented outward. 

то. Air space 4” with solid partitions at 
intervals, vented inward. 

11. Wood studs, covered with Steeltex 
inside and out; plaster inside, brick 
veneer outside with about 34" of 
mortar slushed between brick and 
Steeltex so that part of the wires of 
the latter are embedded. 


The hollow spaces were kept free from mortar 
according to a method used in Scotland, which 
consisted in attaching two wires to a piece of board 
of suitable size and raising it periodically as headers 
were put across. The mortar was composed of half 
a bag of lime to one of cement with four volumes of 
the same sand used for most of the other panels. 
This mortar gave fairly good results for winter 
work, especially when gauged with warm water, 
except for the presence of passageways between the 
mortar and the brick. 


Heat Conductivity: Determined with the aid of 
Nichols heat meters. The best results were obtained 


! Loaned by Mr. Haughton, Director of the Research Laboratory 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers at 
the Pittsburgh Station of the Bureau of Mines. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made for this cooperation. The results were integrated 
from runs lasting at least 48 hours. 
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with panel 11, a brick veneer wall of special con- 
struction as explained above, the next best with the 
panel built of brick G backed with common brick. 

The A. 5. H. V. E. Guide value U for a 12” 
brick wall, 0.294, lies between the values for panels 
1 and 2. The amount of mortar in the joints ob- 
viously affects the results. It must be remembered 
that the heat flowing through windows and roofs 
is often much greater than through the walls. 


Table V 


Heat Flow of Panels in Experimental House 


B.T.U. Per Square Foot Per Hour Per Degree 
CF.) Difference 


F 
| б О 
Panel Transmission Total heat lost 
through wall air to air 
1 | 0.68 0.33 
2 | ‚56 .28 
3 | 49 ‚27 
4 | 55 28 
5 | 4B | 25 
6 | 0.417 0.240 
7 .486 | 275 
8 | 484 .266 
9 .446 .249 
10 | 596 | ‚283 
11 ‚541 ‚216 


Condensation: Heat was supplied to the house by 
means of open gas flames, which produced large 
amounts of moisture condensing during cold weather 
on panel 1, where the masonry was built solid, and 
on the ends of the headers coming in contact with 
the inner air. 


Moisture Transmission: Panels 1 and 2, up to an age 
of four months, on spraying permitted moisture to 
pass in about two hours. The passage occurred 
again between the mortar and the brick. Panels 
3, 6, 8 and 11 were tight, but the others allowed 
moisture to penetrate along the headers, again 
through depressions in the mortar in contact with 
the brick. These experimental results confirm 
numerous observations on buildings exposed to 
driving rainstorms. 


Air Infiltration: The amount of air passing the 
ten unplastered brick panels at a pressure corres- 
ponding to that of a wind traveling 40 miles per 


1 American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
„Grid: A.S.H.V.E. 1930, chap. 2. 


Fig. 12—A parapet wall was 
“protected” by painting the back 
with bituminous material. The 
effect was to prevent evaporation 
from the back and to allow the 
growth of large crystals of calcium 
sulphate desk سا‎ from acid rain 
water reacting with lime in the 
mortar. The crystal pressure re- 
sulting, doubtless aided by freez- 
ing, has pushed off the coating 
and has badly disintegrated the 
mortar. 


hour was about 1 cubic foot of air per square foot 
in 108 minutes. With a hard finish plaster, as in 
panel 11, only a minute trace came through at this 
velocity. 


Ventilation: The air spaces in these several panels 
allowed rapid evaporation of moisture getting into 
the wall through the face—a very desirable feature. 

In addition to furring, hollow spaces within the 
wall may be secured in a variety of ways. Hollow 
tile set with the webs vertically, cement blocks made 
of various aggregates with vertical cells, brick with 
standard exposed faces but with beds extending 
back into the wall and provided with large holes, 
in addition to the regular cavity wall so often used 
in Europe, are suitable for this purpose. 


Parapet Walls: One of the most vulnerable parts of 
present-day structures is the parapet wall. Observa- 
tion shows that moisture, whether by freezing or 
by promoting efflorescent disintegration, has brought 
about the destruction of many parapet walls. There- 
fore, the logical remedy is the exclusion of moisture 
as far as practicable and provision for the rapid 
removal of any that does get in. Most methods 
used have tried to exclude the moisture; but the 
means used for this purpose have generally resulted 
in the retention, often for long periods, of the 
moisture that does get in; the coating of a parapet 
wall with bituminous or other applications has 
often merely accelerated the disintegration (Fig. 12). 

The building of a hollow parapet wall seemed to 
be the logical way of handling the situation. So 
three panels were built containing air spaces in the 
middle. These were kept saturated during the cold 
weather of the winter of 1929-30 without percep- 
tible damage, whereas other panels so treated were 
affected by freezing. 

It is recommended that parapet walls be built 
hollow of special brick (Fig. 13), whose bed extends 
the full thickness of the wall but whose face main- 
tains the same standard exposure as the other brick 
in the building. Then the wall should be flashed 


through, just above the roof line, with weep holes 
opening on the roof side. At the same time, flashing 
under the coping, while desirable, is not so essential 
as where the parapet wall is built solid. 


Copings, Window Sills, Belt Courses and Other 
Trim: Certain precautions аге necessary in the 
application of the trim to the brick wall in order to 
make sure that moisture does not get into the wall 
through the trim and to prevent griming of the 
brick masonry through improper design. 

Copings, window  sills, and projecting belt 
courses come in much greater contact with rain and 
snow than does the vertical face of the wall, so that 
opportunity for moisture to get in is greater, re- 
quiring special precautions. If the material used 
for trim is not impervious to moisture, or if the 
joints cannot be made tight, it is necessary to 
separate the trim from the masonry with suitable 
flashing. If brick trim is used, the large number of 
joints increases the danger, hence the need for 
flashing. 


Fig. 13—A brick with a face of standard dimensions 
but extending back into the wall. On spraying a panel 
of this brick, the moisture entered between the mortar 
and the brick as far as the openings where it ran 


down. These openings allow rapid elimination of 
moisture by drainage and ventilation. The arrows 
point to the moisture which has penetrated. 
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Fig. 14—A drip should be provided beneath all 
horizontal surfaces to prevent the griming that is de- 
facing this wall. 


Soot and dust collect on horizontal surfaces during 
dry weather and are washed off by heavy rains. 
Therefore, it is important that such trim with 
horizontal face project for at least an inch and a 
half and be provided with a drip having a radius of 
at least 38“ (Fig. 14). 


Flashing: Moisture penetration into the brick wall 
through the materials used for trim is common 
‘Figs. 4, 15 and 16) and should be guarded against 
by providing a suitably impervious membrane to 
seal out the water. Under copings and window sills, 
especially, it is desirable to provide flashing, and 
wherever porous natural or cast stone are used 
protection is needed. The spandrel beams of all 
buildings subject to driving rainstorms need to be 
protected with a suitable waterproofing treatment. 

A number of materials are used for flashing, in- 
cluding the following: 

Copper, which is available in sheets proyided with 
mechanical keys to hold mortar, is easily handled 
and gives good bond with the mortar. To test the 
adequacy of such keys, panels were built without 
furring, with plain copper and with interlocking 


— —  — — 
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Fig. 1 5—The protection of the upper part of the wall by flashing beneath the coping has been helpful in pre- 
venting efflorescence. Similar flashing below the natural stone belt course would have been desirable. 
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copper, furring and broken in flexure. The moduli 
of rupture were 36, 9 and 27 pounds per square inch, 
respectively, indicating effective keying by the last. 

Lead and aluminum require protection against the 
alkalies in fresh mortar. 

Impregnated fabrics are inexpensive. Coal-tar prod- 
ucts will give better results than asphalts. More 
experience is needed as to their effective life. 

Troweled-on mortar, when made with well-graded 
sand and adequately waterproofed (stearate) in a 
1:1:6 mix, will give satisfactory results if properly 
applied by high-grade workmen. 


Roofing and Gutters: Some trouble has been ex- 
perienced with brick walls as a result of improper 
design at the edge of the roof. Again, materials for 
downspouts and gutters of poor resistance against 
the acid winter rains are very frequently used, and 
after the metal has disintegrated, the walls are 
soaked with rain water, effloresce and disintegrate. 

One condition of severe test for the gutter design 
occurs when a heavy snow falls, followed by a 
period of cold weather. Heat coming through the 
roof melts the snow on the underside and the water 
may run over the metal of the gutter, which is 
extended up under the roofing, and soak into the 
wall (Fig. 17). 

Sometimes the interstices between slates at the 
edge of the roof permit considerable amounts of 
water to enter the wall until filled with mortar or 
plastic caulking compounds. 


Brick Veneer: Occasionally a brick veneered house 
is subject to more or less severe exposure, and if 
crevices are left in the mortar joints, a driving rain 
will penetrate through the wall and run down in the 
air space, usually left between the brick and the 
sheeting, until it comes to a window frame. As a 
precaution, flashing should be extended above all 
window and door frames and turned up behind the 
air space. 


Concrete Roof Slabs: The use of the concrete roof 
slab has been accompanied in certain instances (one 
of which is shown in Fig. 18) by the gradual develop- 
ment of cracks and bulges in the parapet walls, 
especially at the corners. This has led to the sus- 
picion that the slabs are undergoing expansion and 
as a result shoving out the wall. The expansion 
would seem to result from the high temperatures 
reached immediately under the black, heat-absorb- 
ing roof with which many of these slabs are covered. 

The provision of adequate expansion joints and, 
if the outer end rests on the wall, some sort of mov- 
able bearing is essential. The slab should be prop- 
erly insulated against heat and, obviously, pro- 
tected from becoming wet in any way. Limestone 
is the best aggregate for roof slabs in view of its low 


thermal coefficient of expansion. Concrete made 
from it is little more than half as expansive as that 
from quartz, 


Size of Back-up Units: Whether the use of large 
back-up units with amounts of mortar much less 
than in the face brick will result in opening of hori- 
zontal cracks in the face was studied through 86 
panels erected with various combinations of brick, 
types of mortar, sizes of backing units, joint widths 
and workmanship. With r” and 34" joints some 
small openings were observed. They were quite 
slight with 1⁄2 joints and the effect was prac- 
tically negligible with 35” joints. 


Chimneys: The exposure at the top of the chimney, 
owing to the sulphurous combustion gases, is very 
severe and demands unusual treatment. А lead- 
coated copper pan extending over the top and down 
over the wall inside and out for several inches is 
recommended. 


Fig. 16—Flashing should have been used beneath this 


cast stone trim. 
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Fig. 17—The gutter material does not extend suffi- 
ciently far up under the roofing to prevent moisture 
from soaking into the brick wall construction when 
the snow fall is heavy. 


Where natural gas is burned, condensation often 
occurs in the upper part of the chimney and the 
moisture soaks down into the masonry. The remedy 
is to put in a double flue lining with an open annular 
space between, through which a small amount of air 
from the basement is allowed to pass. The same 
result can be secured in an old chimney by introduc- 
tion of an inside pipe of noncorrosive metal to lead 
away the products of combustion. 


Contact with the Ground: Capillary connection be- 
tween a brick wall and the ground, open porches or 
the like, should be broken by use of some imper- 
meable membrane. Good results have been secured, 
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Fig. 18—This parapet wall is two inches out of plumb 
at the top. Note the broken corner of the roof slab 
under arrow head. The roof slab was not insulated 
and at times gets damp from condensed moisture. 


however, in garden walls by using properly water- 
proofed mortar. 


Waterproofing Leaky Walls: Where moisture pene- 
trates through minute pores in the masonry, colorless 
waterproofers of the aluminum stearate or, preferably, 
paraffin-in-china-wood-oil types may be helpful; but 
when water enters depressions between the brick and 
mortar, such treatments are apt to be ineffective. 
The remedy appears to be the sealing of the openings 
with waterproofed mortar. It is much simpler and 
much more economical to build the wall according 
to the recommendations given in this article than to 
have to spend large sums in trying to patch a poor job. 


BUILDING TRENDS INDICATED 
BY THE FEDERAL CENSUS—Part 3° 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


Population growth will have smaller influence on new residential building in the future. 


A new building market is opened by the inroads of obsolescence. Little has been 
done to supply economy housing for the masses at costs they can afford to pay. 


The one- or two-family house has become definitely the residential type of the smaller 
cities and towns. In apartments the smaller centers have also shown relative gains. 


One- and two-family houses in smaller cities are still being erected in larger volume 
than in 1921; for cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants construction of one- and two- 
family houses is measurably lower than in 1991. 


The one- and two-family house ratio in smaller cities will become less important, 
although this residential type probably will represent at least 50 per cent of all resi- 
‘dential building for some years to come. 


Even in the smallest cities the apartment type will assume larger importance. |n the 
largest cities economic and sociological considerations are forcing the extension 
of mass housing in apartments. Residential building will result almost entirely from 
study of the problems inherent in obsolescence. |n this development it appears that 
large housing corporations will arise whose principal business will be the redevelop- 


ment of blighted urban areas on a reasonable rental basis. 


In the past the erection of new dwelling units, 
whether multifamily or single family houses, has 
been determined chiefly by population growth. Fur- 
ther extension of residential construction must still 
find large impetus from an expanding population. 
Nonetheless, significant changes loom in dwelling 
types of the future if the shifts in population char- 
acteristics are carefully weighed and more especially 
if the building industry is to maintain its present 
plant and personnel. 

On population growth alone the prospects for 
utilizing existing facilities over the next few years 
are not particularly bright. A fuller use of these 
facilities for new building must come largely from 
the development of a new and untapped market. 
Provide a practical and continuing solution for the 
problems of obsolescence in housing and at once such 
a market is opened, requiring only active and me- 
thodic cultivation. 

Quantity production and mass merchandising of 
housing must be geared to insure profitable opera- 
tions for the building industry. But they will not 
mesh unless obsolescence becomes an increasingly 
more important factor in new residential building 
than it has been hitherto. 

The building industry needs an obsolescence and 
replacement philosophy to combat actively the im- 
plications of a declining birth rate, a rise in the curve 
of celibacy, a diminution of the child-ratio, and the 
sharp decline in our growth-rate. 


*Parts 1 and 2 appeared in the August issue, page 141 and 
following. 


Obsolescence of Buildings 
Buildings are obsolete when they no longer are suited 
to the needs of a population which has been educated 
to higher living standards. 

Our population has been educated to housekeeping 
efficiency and canred foods. It has been taught the 
wisdom of leisure and the worth of play. But our 
obsolete residential structures still persist though 
they no longer suit the changing demands of a pop- 
ulation which has been educated to better standards. 


Dwellings in Small Cities 


More and more the one- and two-family houses have 
become definitely the residential types of the smaller 
cities and suburban areas. In 1921 one- and two- 
family houses erected in the areas outside the cities 
of 100,000 or more inhabitants represented 42.5 per 
cent of all such construction in the country at large. 
Since 1921, practically without interruption, this 
type increased in importance year by year. By 
1930 the small dwelling type in the smaller cities 
and suburban areas represented 68.3 per cent of all 
such construction in the country. These small cen- 
ters in 1930 had a combined population of 32,629,087 
or 46 per cent of the urban population of the entire 
country. For the first half of 1931, due largely to 
peculiar conditions in New York City, this ratio 


dropped to 65.5. 


Apartment Building 
Even as to apartment types the smaller centers have 
shown measurable gains in importance. For rozi 
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KEY 
BVILOING DURING JuLY 1930 TAKEN AS BASE 
(CC ABOVE BASE 

wawam BELOW BASE 

FIGURES DEAOTE PERCENTACE CHANGE FROM BASE 


Floor space for mew building contracts 57 stotes 
vos? of the Rocky Mii; permi voluotiens for 
Rocky Mi ond Poecific Coost Stotes 


Copyright The American Mop G NY. Authorized Reproduction Α 5025 


The July building map showed six states east of the Rocky Mountains where floor space of new building con- 


tracts was larger than in July, 1930: Massachusetts 
Nebraska. 


new apartment house construction in the smaller 
areas was only 20.7 per cent of the total for the 
country at large. 
has shown irregular gains in our small cities and 
suburban districts. By 1930 the apartment house 
type in these areas represented 31.0 per cent of all 
such construction in the country. For the first half 
of 1931 apartment house construction in the areas 
outside of our cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants 
accounted for only 18.8 per cent of all such construc- 
tion in the entire country. 

Thus it may be seen that even in depression the one- 
and two-family houses are far more important in the 
smaller cities and suburban areas than they were a 
decade ago. At the same time the apartment type is 
of less importance than it was ten years ago 
although this class of housing, in the intermediate 
years, made measurable inroads on the one- and two- 
family houses even in the smaller cities and suburban 
areas. 

As a corollary the construction of one- and two- 
family houses in our cities of 100,000 or more inhabi- 
tants has shown a declining importance since 1921 
In that year these cities erected 57.5 per cent of all 
one- and two-family houses constructed in the coun- 


Since then this residential type 
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, Connecticut, New York, Louisiana, South Dakota and 


try. Since then, almost without interruption, an- 
nual declines in the ratio have been shown, so that 
by 1930 the ratio was only 31.7. For the first six 
months of 1931 the ratio expanded to 36.5, princi- 
pally due to special conditions in New York City. 
Practically without exception since 1921 more than 
70 per cent of the annual expenditures for new apart- 
ment house construction has been concentrated in 
the cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants. In 1921 
this ratio was 79.3; the trend has been irregularly 
downward, reaching its low point at 69.0 for 1930. 
For the first six months of 1931 the ratio rose to 81.2. 


Comparisons Favor Small Communities 

Residential construction as a whole is now running 
measurably behind the year 1921. This is due chiefly 
to the declines recorded in the cities of 100,000 or 
more inhabitants. 

For the smaller cities and suburban areas residen- 
tial building is still proceeding on a higher level 
than obtained in 1921. In this connection it is of 
particular significance to note that for one- and two- 
family houses the smaller areas too are making more 
favorable comparisons with 1921 than are our largest 


‘Continued on page 60, advertising section. 


Interiors of the 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER BUILDING 


are painted for lasting beauty 


and cleanliness 


A VERITABLE hive of industry day and 
night...reporters, clerks, stenographers, 
salesmen, buyers, countless others passing 
constantly in and out of its offices...brushing 
against walls, inevitably leaving smudges— 
finger prints. And the dust of a busy city 
always seeping through windows—through 
doors...settling on every exposed surface... 


How can the walls and ceilings of such a 
building be kept cheerfully light...clean... 
handsome without the constant annoyance 
and expense of frequent repainting? 


The management of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer Building has found the answer—as 
have managers of hundreds of other modern 
buildings — in the use of Barreled Sunlight. 


Dust or smudges cannot permanently soil 
a surface painted with Barreled Sunlight. A 
moist cloth wipes it clean—quickly, easily. 
Upkeep is economical...in time and money. 

Remarkably durable, Barreled Sunlight re- 
tains its handsome cleanliness after repeated 
washings ... through long, arduous service. 


Whether in long-lasting white, or soft, 


pleasing tints, Barreled Sunlight is conspicu 1 


ously good looking. with a lustre of rich depth. THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER BUILDING, Cincinnati's sec- 
An all-oil product, it is readily tinted any ond largest office building. Here 200 gallons of Barreled Sunlight 


were used to insure interiors of lasting cleanliness and beauty. 


desired shade with ordinary colors in oil. Ε à ciple: 
, (Architects: Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc.) 


Our complete catalogue is in Sweets, but 
for your own files we would like to send you 
our booklet," For Interiors of Lasting Beauty 


é Cleanliness.” 
and Cleanline BARRELED SUNLIGHT is now 


Write U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 22- available in two forms, Interior and 

= , Outside. Write for complete informa- 

Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. Branches dex: tf eine" nc Me ri il 
. 2 siad i : tion on Outside Barreled Sunlight — 

or distributors in all principal cities. (For its more pronounced whiteness, 
Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) richer lustre and marked durability. 


Barreled sunlight 


Reg. U. S, Pat, Off. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


1926 Monthly Average = 100 


mm 


GENERAL 
INDEX 


Additional de- 
clines in material 
prices appear im- 
minent;  readjust- 
ment between 
major commodity 
groups is not yet 
complete. 


Important declines 
appear probable, 
although local 
building conditions 
will largely de- 
termine price 
trends. 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 


Prices may weaken 
in face of slow 
demand but de- 
clines should be 
only moderate. 


LUMBER 


Further price weak- 
ness will likely 
occur in view of 
disappointing re- 
turns on new resi- 
dential building. 


CEMENT 


Impending declines 
in highway work 
and further indi- 
cated losses for 
most classes of 
building will likely 
force lower prices. 


OTHER 
MATERIALS 


Further declines for 
group аге indi- 
cated, particularly 
for glass, prepared 
roofing, lime and 
pipe. 


ΣΤ 


3131333 
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PENBERTHY 
AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 
SUMP 

PUMP 


HE architect need not be told the many 
| iei of using copper and bronze in 
the construction of equipment for the removal of 
seepage water from basements, elevator sumps, 
piping tunnels, scale pits, etc. 


Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pumps and 
Automatic (water operated) Cellar Drainers are 
built of copper and bronze throughout . . they 
cannot rust. 


The design and workmanship of Penberthy 
Pumps are as outstanding as the quality of the 
materials used in them. Consequently, these 
pumps are trouble-proof as well as rust-proof. 


There is a type and size of Penberthy Pump for 
every purpose. Sump covers for both electric 
and water operated units can now be supplied 
at slightly additional cost. Penberthy Pumps are 


ΠΗ͂, stocked by leading jobbers everywhere. 


AUTOMATIC 

CELLAR 

(Water Operated) PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 

Established in Canadian Plant 
1886 DETROIT Windsor, Ont. 


PENBERTHY PUMPS 


REMOVE SEEPAGE WATER 
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Residential Construction in Cities having 100,000 or 
more Inhabitants, 1991— 1931, showing percentage 
relationship between each principal residential type 
and same type for entire country, based on contract 
values. 


193% based on f° half of yeor only. 


Distribution of Apartment House and Hotel Con- 
struction, 1921—1931, showing percentage relation- 
ship, on a valuation basis, between new apartments 
and hotels and total residential construction for the 
indicated areas. 


(Continued from page 216, editorial section.) 


cities, while in the case of apartment types both 
large and small cities are on a much lower level than 
they were in 1921. 

For the country at large one- and two-family 
houses in 1921 were 52.7 per cent of all residential 
construction, but by 1926 they had dropped to only 
45.0 per cent of the total. From this point they re- 
covered their relative importance and for the first 
half of 1931 stood at 68.6 per cent of the total. 


6o 


2 
1931- based en half of yeor only. 


Residential Construction in Cities and Towns having 
less than 100,000 Inhabitants, 1921—1931, showing 
percentage relationship between each principal 
residential type and same type for entire country, 
based on contract values. 
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2! 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 7931 
1931 - bosed on 1** half of year only. 
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Distribution of One- and Two-Family House Con- 
struction, 1921—1931, showing percentage relation- 
ship, on a valuation basis, between new one- an 
two-family houses and total residential construction 
for the indicated areas. 


For the cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants one- 
and two-family houses in 1921 accounted for 44.6 per 
cent of the total new residential building in these 
cities; this ratio declined annually until by 1926 it 
stood at 35.4. For 1927 it had recovered to 37.1 and 
by the first half of 1931 it reached 49.6, somewhat 
exceeding the ratio of 1921. 

For the smaller cities and the outlying suburbs one- 
and two-family houses erected in 1921 represented 
69.6 per cent of all residential building undertaken 
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= Birks Building, Calgary, Alberta. Nobbs & Hyde, Architects. Tennessee 
| marble for curb, pilasters and cornice; Verde Antique for base and trim; 
N NA Breche Pavonazzo for panels. 
N \ 
M — 


Oi the exterior of the Birks Building is being shown on this 


page. Much marble was used also on the interior walls, but 
the treatment as a whole is less strikingly modern and not 
so well adapted for the present series. As the title indicates, 
our shops provide and finish many kinds of marble, both 


American and Foreign. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, PROCTOR, VT 


Branches in the larger cities 


See Sweet's Catalog for Specifications and Other Data 


VERMONT MARBLE 
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Charmingly Original 


CHARACTER in design springs from a loyalty to 
proper proportioning. It is based on a harmo- 
nizing of every individual element. And very 
important to any work of merit, modest home 
or tallest skyscraper, is the selection of high- 
quality finishing equipment. 

For every type of building Sargent offers 
hardware that is outstanding in its correctness 
of design. Simple or elaborate, delicate or 
rugged, conservative or extreme, Sargent Hard- 
ware adds actual beauty. It is the jewelry of 
a well-planned structure. Sargent & Company, 
New Haven, Conn.: 295 Madison Avenue. New 
York; 150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Belleville- 
Sargent € Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont., Canada. 


The Sargent line is adequately represented in Sweet's, 
1931 edition, volume C, pages C3780 to C3878. 


Design, arrangement, woodwork, Sargent Hardware and furnishings all here blend 
effectively to produce a home of character, EDWARD CANBY MAY, Arch,, Wilmington, Del, 


{SARGENT 


LOCKS 
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AND HARDWARE 


in those areas. From that year forward this resi- 
dential type declined in relative importance until 
by 1926 the ratio stood at 60.6. For 1927 the ratio 
recovered to 63.6 and for the first half of 1931 stood 
at 88.1, considerably higher than at any previous 
time in recent years. 


Changing Residential Types 

From a study of these diverse movements the im- 
pression may be gained that for our largest cities, i.€., 
those of 100,000 or more inhabitants, one- and two- 
family houses are for the moment showing greater 
ability to stabilize, and that therefore this type of 
housing will continue in the future with at least the 
importance obtained in the past. Such a conclusion, 
however, is not warranted in the face of the changing 
requirements for space which are being dictated by 
our changing sociological structure. 

The recent decline in speculation which bulked 
particularly large during the period 1927-1929 has 
caused the rising ratio for one- and two-family 
houses, and hence no large significance should be 
attached to this phenomenon. Once readjustment 
in real estate structure in the largest cities has been 
more nearly completed and foreclosures and deflation 
become of less consequence, particularly as respects 
apartment and hotel types, we may expect to see the 
decline in the one- and two-family house ratio 
resumed, 

When the processes of deflation shall have run their 
full course we may expect to see the one- and two- 
family house ratio in our smaller cities and abutting 
suburbs decline from the points attained during the 
past three years, ultimately dropping below the 
lowest recent ratio of 60.6 recorded for 1926. 

Although the one- and two-family houses will for 
some years to come probably represent at least 50 
per cent of all residential building undertaken in our 
smaller cities and towns, here, too, the changing 
habits of our people will induce changing residential 
types in which the apartment house will assume 
larger importance. 

It is here that real estate men have learned the 
lessons of excessive and uncontrollable speculation 
in real estate, particularly in subdivisions. It is here 
that the real estate world, our financing agencies, and 
the public are resolved to exercise a greater measure 
of control than ever before through their local 
boards, using to this end more frequent and more 
accurate surveys of local needs. It is here that co- 
operation with city and town planning officials will 
produce an effective bulwark to the haphazard city 
growth that has characterized the past. It is here 
that more efficient communities can be established 
with relative ease since land still abounds at rela- 
tively reasonable prices. These smaller cities and 
towns will thus find a more methodic application of 
the principles of mass merchandising, and in the 
processes the multifamily house, with modifications 
suited to the new sociological and economic tempo, 
will play a larger role. 


Problems of Large Cities 
For our largest cities the problems are naturally 
different. Population is already concentrated. Busi- 
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White Plains High School 
White Plains, New York 


Architect: Starrett & Van Vleck, 
New York City, Gen. Contr.” W m. 
Busse, Portchester, N.Y., Heating 
Contr. Frank Farrell, Newark, N. J. 


ee, Buildings Worthy to Inspire the 


Architect & Engr: Dewitt & Wash- 


burn, Dallas, Gen. Contr: W. A. 
Velton Constr. Co., Brownsville, 
Tex., Heating Contr: Dallas Heat. 
ing&Veat. .Co., Dallas, Plog. Contr: 


cCarty Pibg. Co., Harlingen 


Ἔν beauty, dignity, and appropriateness that have characterized American 

school architecture more and more in recent years, are well illustrated in 
the splendid buildings here shown. Comfort, convenience, and enduring 
usefulness have been provided for in all the details of planning and equipping 
them, within and without. 


Junior High School For the services in which pipe has an important though inconspicuous place, 
unior Hig o0 


New Rochelle, N. Y. in these as in other like examples from New York to Texas, the major 
Architect: Starrett & Van Vleck, y А 1 $ 
New York City, Heating Coniac. tonnage was NATIONAL Pipe. Thus, in the designing and construction of 
tor: Gillis & Geoghegan, New 4 VT А 
York City schools, as with large building enterprises generally, the pteference for 


NATIONAL has definitely established it as— 
America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL PIPE 
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ness and industrial areas, though constantly shifting 
and expanding, are more or less firmly entrenched. 
Residential needs are essentially different from those 


A that obtain in our smaller cities and towns. The 

emancipation of woman and her increasing absorp- 
NOTABLE tion into our economic scheme has had large influ- 
STRUCTURE ence; rising taxes have become more burdensome; 


the size of the family has become noticeably smaller; 
the dwelling unit has become more a place for shelter 
and sleep than a place for recreation; and in the 
transition housekeeping efficiency has dictated econ- 
omy housing. It is in these cities, in the light of 

| these changing conditions, that we may expect a 

| further adaptation of the multifamily housing prin- 
ciple. The extension of residential building in these 

| cities will come almost entirely from the solutions 
of the problems inherent in obsolescence. 


Opportunities for Housing Projects 

It is a justifiable boast of the engineering age that 
methods of mass production improve the product, 
lower the cost, enlarge the market and raise the liv- 
н! ing standards of the masses. So far the principles 
cnm 4 and benefits of mass production have not been trans- 
ZU IE + lated into housing standards for the masses at costs 
ane which they can pay. The only form of housing that 


RICHFIELD | has yet been developed which effects any reasonable 
| “onomies by wholesale production is the well- 
BUILDING | planned apartment building; even here, cost econo- 
| mies have not yet been sufficient to offer new living 
qanm 9 accommodations at rentals which the average Amer- 
a ===, ican family can afford to pay. 
¿e πα Los ANGELES The stage appears set for the creation of large 


housing corporations whose principal business will 
be the redevelopment of blighted urban land on a 
reasonable rental basis. In this process the apart- 
ment house will figure to an even larger extent. Even 
in suburban developments planning experts have 
found that a certain proportion of apartment build- 
ings to a given number of free-standing houses con- 
tributes to more economic use of the land and the 


A striking building in Los Angeles for which 
Robert W. Hunt Company inspected the struc- 
tural steel at both mill and shop and supervised 
its erection. 


The Architects were Morgan, Walls and Clements. necessary public utilities. 
For complete information about | As we look forward to the revival of residential 
Hunt inspection, tests and super- building as the provider of business prosperity we 
vision for buildings and structures | face the probability of many changes—new ideas in 


see Sweet's Architectural Catalogues 


P { financing, new ideas in building, and new ideas in 
A-119 or write us. 5 


merchandizing to fit the housing dollar of the masses 
and their desires for better living standards. 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


Engineers | 


Inspection — Tests — Supervision | LIGHTING CLASSROOMS 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO IN CHICAGO 


All Large Cities Artificial lighting of schoolrooms is of greater im- 
portance in Chicago than in many cities because the 
congested conditions in Chicago require the use of 

| some of the schools daily for two complete school 
sessions. Chicago's northerly location and climatic 
conditions cause an unusually large number of dark 
days during the school year. 

Every effort has been made to work out an efficient 
system of lighting for all rooms in school buildings 
which would give necessary light at minimum cost. 
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Switches 
for lype C Lamps 


BUILT by the switchmakers first to develop a specially- 
made switch to control high-watt lighting in stores, offices, hotels, 
factory buildings. The "Type C” 30-Ampere switch has current- 
carrying parts three times heavier than ordinary flush switches. . 
For controlling loads not so heavy as the "THIRTY", the new “TWENTY” is 
specialized for medium-size gas-filled lamps. No higher in price than similarly- 


rated switches not specialized for the smashing current-surge through Type C lamps. 


Designed and developed by "Switchmakers 


since 1890" —the first in meeting new needs 


The TWENTY and THIRTY Amp. “Type C“ Switch Handle, top, base and back are of BAKELITE, as is all 
is no common Tumbler with a higher rating to substitute insulation in mechanism. Automatic kick-off release 


for a specially - built high -wattage control, 
Its construction follows the tested principle 
of the H & H Panel-Board Switch, with 
blades of a special phosphor bronze having 
extraordinarily large surfaces for absorp- 
tion and dissipation of heat. Two arc- 
snuffers cut off the arc, greatly increasing 
current-breaking capacity. 


HART ë 


HEGEMA 


removes all chance of switch sticking or 
failing to operate. Fits standard deep wall 
boxes; used with brass or BAKELITE wall 
plates. Supplied in Lock Type where 
locking is necessary to prevent tampering 
with lights in public places. Approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories; write for data- 
sheet listing complete line. » » 


N DIVISION 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC CO 


HARTFORD, CONN. MAKERS OF ELECTRIC SWITCHES SINCE 1890 
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Write for Catalog. 


PROMETHEUS 
ELECTRIC CORP. 


12 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. k 


Heat the Bathroom 
Without Fire in Boiler 


On cold, damp days, before fire is 
started in the boiler, the modern bath- 
room needs a Prometheus Built-in Elec- 
tric Heater to make it comfortable and 
to prevent catching cold. It makes build- 

ings easier to rent and to 


a Б х az X) sell. 
ο ΕΤΕΙ. 


| The Prometheus Heater is 
built into the wall. Re- 


quires no floor space. 


This attractive cast-iron 
heater is finished in various 
colors of vitreous porcelain 
to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the bathroom. It 
J has a three-heat switch. Is 
approved by the Under- 


MEME Prentice Heater writers 


GENERAL SCIENCE ROOM 
AUSTIN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO 
J. C. CHRISTENSEN, ARCHITECT 


After much study and experimenting, a simple stem 
type of fixture with a closed semi-indirect bowl was 
adopted together with a uniform scheme of class- 
room decoration of such colors, shades, and finishes 
as would provide for the most efficient reflection and 
diffusion of light from the fixtures. The use of the 
stem type of fixtures permits a varying height of 
fixtures to secure the desired intensity at a desirable 
height above floor level. 

In our standard 24’ by 10’ classrooms, the fixtures 
can be hung 9’ above the floor. Six fixtures spaced so 
that the zones overlap will produce a uniform light- 


ing of even intensity throughout the entire room at a 
point zo“ above the floor with one 100-watt lamp 
in each fixture. 

A similar method of lighting used in special rooms, 
such as sewing rooms, mechanical drawing rooms 
and laboratories, produces equally satisfactory results 
with a 200-watt lamp in each fixture. 

Shops are lighted with steel reflector glass diffuser 
units and spacing which permit the use of a 200-watt 
lamp in each unit and which give double the in- 
tensity provided in a classroom. This has been 
found to be most satisfactory. 

Illuminating engineers who have visited Chicago 
schools praise the lighting of the gymnasiums. 
Gymnasium lighting fixtures are recessed type ceiling 
lights having a protective grating flush with the 
finished surface of the ceiling and containing a spring 
socket for the lamp. 

Classroom walls are decorated in a light brown or 
gray below the blackboards. A light buff is used 
between blackboards and ceiling, and the ceiling is 
practically white. Ceilings and walls above black- 
boards have a flat gloss and walls below blackboards 
have a high gloss. The Bureau of Standards’ "School 
Brown'' is used for all furniture and for all interior 
woodwork in classrooms. 

The average lighting load for room lighting is 
approximately one watt per square foot of floor sur- 
face. The entire area of the building is included in 
such calculations. 


RALPH W. YARDLEY, Assistant Architect 
Board of Education, Chicago 
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This small, but altractwe and modern, 
building of the Park Transfer 
Company, Minneapolis, has been 
made more comfortable the year 
around and more economical to heal 
in winter through the use of Cornell 
In-Cel-Wood as an interior wall 
covering. The In-Cel-Wood is painted 
lo harmonize with the wood trim and 
furnishings. 


Wherever there is a need for efficient insu- | nsta | | ation D etai i " 
lation of heat or sound—in outer walls 

under roofing —above ceilings—under flooring, F [*] | nterior U se 3* 
or in interior walls and partitions— Cornell ===> 


In-Cel-Wood measures up to the most 
exacting requirements. 


In-Cel-Wood offers advantages which are 
combined in no other insulating material. 


In-Cel-Wood is full 15 inch thick. It has the 
extremely low density of 14.4 lbs. per cubic 
foot. Its thermal conductivity is only 0.32 B.T.U. Because 
of its high efficiency this modern insulation reduces heating | 
costs from 25% to 40% per season. In new construction, йзге Betal 7] (Corners reinforced 
In-Cel-Wood adds little if any to the cost of the building. It | um naue 
can be used as a structural board as well as insulation, replacing 
ordinary sheathing, plaster lath or interior wall finish. Standard 
sizes, 4 x 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ft. —full 15 inch thick. In-Cel-Wood 
lath (with ship-lapped edges) 18" x 48" —full 1% inch thick. — hon Insulating Lath used as plaster 
For complete facts mail the coupon below. Cornell Wood ee on interior walls and сїй. 

Products Company, 307 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


5rnell 
IN-CELWOOD 


ores ia Teens 


* From the SPECIFICATION 
MANUAL 


For other diagrammatic sketches, 
showing the use of In-Cel-Wood 
in various types of exterior walls 


SPECIFICATION In-Cel-Wood used for floor insulation and wall 
MANUAL . and ceiling finish. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


and roofs, see the advance reprint of rnell 307 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

the Cornell Catalogue in the forth- @ FEWOOD| | Fan tome. — ا‎ ah 

coming 1932 edition of Sweet's. * | Г] Specification Manual on Cornell In-Cel-Wood 

Contains complete facts and speci- Г] Sample of Cornell In-Cel-Wood 

fications. If you have nol received τω qe. OON pM Me 

a copy or have mislaid your copy, 9 — 1 ² — A e een DEANS 

sign and mail the coupon now. | „„ μμ 
aE- νο οσους Bites ТЕТТЕ 
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A Heatilator Fireplace 


By ROGER H. BULLARD 


The above Heatilator fireplace, planned by Roger H. Bullard, 
A. I. A., is one of a series of designs by eminent American 
architects. Prints of other fireplaces in this series sent free. 


Mr. Bullard says : 


“Whether the exterior design of a fireplace be 
modern or ancient, the interior should certainly be 
modern. Only through proper proportions, design 
and finish ean a fireplace be made to burn without 
smoke and to circulate real heat into the room. 
Unless a Heatilator is used, good fireplace construc- 
tion involves many problems, even in the hands 
of expert builders. Y ‘ith a Heatilator, perfect con- 
struction is easy for anyone, as the Heatilator is a 
complete unit up to the flue—the proportions and 
design are predetermined upon a basis of scien- 
tific fact, and the right finish is not left to the 
individual mason but is assured by manufacturing 
control. 


"The Heatilator is a good idea well worked out, and 
in my judgment no fireplace, whatever the exter- 
ior, can be considered truly modern without one. 


“The added cost of the Heatilator (around $15-$25) 
is too small to excuse old style construction. A few 
dollars extra to assure success, comfort and moder- 
nity is well worth paying for the most enjoyed 
feature of a home.” 


The use of a Heatilator rarely adds more than $15-825 
to the cost of an ordinary fireplace—and it absolutely 
assures proper construction, good draft, freedom from 
smoke, and double heat from same fuel. Extensively 
advertised in national magazines, Heatilator fire- 
places are looked for by people who buy or rent. To be 
strictly down to date, every house and apartment 
needs Heatilator-fireplace construction. Catalogued in 
Sweets. Full particulars on request. The Heatilator 


Company, 619 East Brighton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilato 
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Fireplace Unit 


EXTRA 
WARM 
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FEE OR LUMP SUM? 


In recent numbers of architectural magazines I have 
seen several articles which seem to indicate that many 
architects are dissatisfied with the percentage system 
of computing fees and are advocating a change to 
other methods. There have also been several items 
which seem to suggest that the architect has a repu- 
tation for lack of business ability. 

Whether there is any relation between these two 
phenomena or not, I cannot say, but it seems strange 
that at the time the contractors and others are mak- 
ing every effort to get away from the evils of the 
lump sum contract and substitute a percentage fee, 
architects should be striving to do the reverse. 

With the tremendous increase and complication of 
modern apparatus and mechanical-equipment, it is 
becoming more apparent every day that an increase 
of fees will have to be considered in the not distant 
future. Our fees must be revised upwards and not 
downwards. 

The percentage system has been a normal develop- 
ment and is recognized universally. After a good deal 
of effort on the part of the Institute the 6% is also 
firmly established. I suppose there is no fee anywhere 
so firmly established by custom and law as the archi- 
tect's 6% and it would be foolish to throw away the 
result of so much effort. 

I don't know anything about the profits that can 
be made on the super-buildings of New York and 
Chicago, but I do know that on normal buildings up 
to two or three million dollars, if the work is done 
properly, 6% affords only a modest profit, and on 
smaller buildings, hardly a living wage. 

It would be comparatively simple and probably 
not a very long process to increase the 6% to 7% and 
have it generally recognized, but it is proposed to 
change the system to another, either: 

A. Cost of draftsman's wages, plus overhead, plus 
profic. 

B. A lump sum fee. 

The formula suggested for A is wages onc- 
third, overhead one-third, and profit one-third. 

The average business man knows nothing about 
the architect's expense. Just imagine his astonish- 
ment on being asked to pay 200% for the architect's 
overhead and profit, and also the probability of his 
paying it, and then if he felt he were paying under 
that system, how jealously he would watch the 
draftsman's time and other expenses. Often a drafts- 
man will spend days in studying and refining the de- 
tails of a project. The average owner. would object 
to paying 100% because he is accustomed to figures 
of 10% to 20%, and think how 50% net profit would 
appear to, say, a department store manager whose 
mouth would water at 5%. 

No, that system is only going to open the way for 
interference by clients and cause us a great deal of 
unnecessary grief. 

As for B', it is really unworthy of serious con- 
sideration as it would immediately degenerate into a 
system of competitive bidding and then we might as 
well close our offices. 


Јонм GRAHAM, Architect 
Seattle 
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Illustration of the jewelry 
store of C. D. Peacock, Inc., 
of Chicago. shows a typical 
example of the beautiful 
crafismanship found in all 
Grand Rapids cabinet work. 


ON’T WORRY ABOUT PANELING JOBS 


Turn Your Specifications Over To The Grand Rapids Store Equipment 


Corporation and KNOW Results Will Be Exactly What You Want 


ON"T worry about the outcome 
D of paneling jobs—turn them 
over to Grand Rapids. And—get 
exactly the kind of results you spec- 
ify. That you can take pride in. 
That this is no idle advertising boast, 
many of the country’s leading archi- 
tects can testify; jobs everywhere 
prove it. For Grand Rapids Service 
on paneling work is based on the 
fundamental proposition that there 
is only one way to get results that 
please: (1) Follow the specifications to 
the letter: (2) Execute them perfectly. 


Grand Rapids employs only men 


who can and will interpret the archi- 
tect’s idea; are past masters in the 
cabinet making art: and experts with 
the benefit of years of experience in 
executing the paneling work on many 
of the country’s outstanding archi- 
tectural masterpieces. This, we be- 
lieve you will agree, is the only sound 
basis possible to work on. Another 
point about Grend Rapids Service— 
prices are reasonable: within compet- 
itive bidding range. 


Operating on a national basis, with 
plants and service offices in important 
centers, Grand Rapids is able to give 
your every job faithful service in 
every way. 


\ request for information will be 
promptly answered. Also available— 
our Consultant Service for store, bank 
or office layouts and arrangements— 
based on years of successful experi- 
ence in this field. 


GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich. Branch offices and representatives in every 


territory. Factores - 


Grand Rapids; Portland, Ore.; Baltimore; 


New York City. 121 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


October | 


October 8 
October 8 


October 9 


Oct. 13-16 


October 15 


October 15 


October 15 


October 20 


October 22 


October 22 


Oct. 27-30 


October 29 


October 29 


November 


November 5 


November 
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November 19 


Until Dec. 


December 


December | 


Dec. 1-15 


December 10 


December 


7 


"The Empire State Building" by William F. Lamb, 
Andrew J. Eken and Robert C. Brown. The New 
School for Social Research, New York. 

Paris night at the New York Architectural Leaque. 
"Analysis of Various Well Known Buildings," by 
Albert Mayer, president of J. H. Taylor Construc- 
tion Co. The New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

Joint meeting of the American City Planning In- 
stitute with the Regional Planning Committee at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Silver Anniversary Convention of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society at Pittsburgh. 

Ciosing date for entries to Fifth Annual Small 
House Competition. Address the House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 

"Foundations," by Carlton Proctor of Morgan and 
Proctor. The New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

"Under the Sidewalks of New York," by Lawrence 
Herzog, at the New York Architectural League. 
Closing date for international competition for 
architectural designs for the Palace of the Soviets, 
to be built in Moscow. For information address 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

An exhibition and talk on Peasant Art by Ches- 
ter Price at the New York Architectural League. 
"Acoustics and Sound-Deadening," by G. T. Stan- 
ton, research engineer of the Western Electric 
Company. The New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

Ninth Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 

"An Evening at the Colonial Exposition, Paris," 
under the direction of Henri Courtais, at the 
New York Architectural League. 

"Illumination," by Foster Gunnison of Cox, Nos- 
trand and Gunnison, The New School for Social 
Research, New York. 

Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, Grand Central 
Art Galleries. 

"Elevators," by Bassett Jones of Meyer, Strong 
and Jones. "Air Conditioning or Manufactured 
Weather," by Mr. Lindsey or Mr. Keplinger of the 
Carrier Engineering Company. The New School 
for Social Research, New York. 

"The Windowless Factory" (The Simmons Saw 
Company's Plant) and "The All-Glass Factory" 
(Proposed Building for the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany), by W. J. Austin or J. K. Gannett of the 
Austin Company. The New School for Social 
Research, New York. 

"The New York City Regional Plan," by Wayne 
D. Heydecker, secretary of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York. The New School for 
Social Research. 


* Art Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in Water 


Colours, London (5a, Pall Mall East). 

Closing date for entries in 1931 Better Homes in 
America Competition, Address Better Homes in 
America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

Closing date of competition for monument to the 
First Permanent Settlement of the West at Har- 
rodsburg, Kentucky. Address the Quartermaster 
General, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
The 34th Architectural Exhibition, conducted jointly 
by the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and the T-Square Club. 
The Exhibition will be held in the Architects 
Building, Philadelphia. 

"Radio City," by Raymond Hood, one of its 
architects, The New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

"Port Authority Planning," a lecture at the New 
School for Social Research, New York. 

"Village and Town Planning," a lecture at the 
New School for Social Research, New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thomas Pym Cope, architect, announces that he has 
penes offices at 200 East Johnson Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

Aug. M. Kleeman, architect, announces the removal 
of his office to 960 Springfield Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 

Karl W. Muck announces that he has severed his con- 
nection with the County of Los Angeles as County Archi- 
tect and has set up his own architectural practice, special- 
izing in public institutional buildings. His office is in the 
Architects Building, Fifth and Figueroa Streets, Los 
Angeles. 

Charles Woods Webster, architect and structural en- 
gineer, has moved from the Cutting Building to the 
Terminal Building, 301 No. Ottawa Street, Joliet, Illinois. 
He also has a branch office at Waukegan, Illinois. 

O'Meara and Hills, architects, and Clair W. Ditchy, 
associate architect, announce their association for the 
practice of ecclesiastical architecture with offices in the 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Michigan, and at 5709 Water- 
man Boulevard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


The course in architectural design in The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas has been extended to five 

ears, according to an announcement by Ernest Langford, 
head of the Department of Architecture. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


George N. Sprague of Philadelphia has just been ap- 
pointed lecturer in architecture at the University of 
Southern California. Mr. Sprague is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has practiced architecture 
in Philadelphia and in Wilmington, Delaware. 

With the opening of the fall term, the former school 
of architecture at the University of Southern California 
becomes a college with a continuous 5-year program and 
entrance direct from high school. 


MONUMENT TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE WEST 


Architects and sculptors who are citizens of the United 
States are invited to submit designs for a proposed mon- 
ument to the First Permanent Settlement of the West at 
Harodsburg, Kentucky. Those intending to compete 
should make application for the necessary program and 
accompanying data to the Quartermaster General, Muni- 
tions Buildings, Washington, D. C., who will act as the 
representative of the Secretary of War in connection 
with this work. Closing date of the competition is 
December |. 


LECTURES OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


A course in present day problems of architecture and 
construction under the chairmanship of Albert Mayer is 
announced by the New School for Social Research, New 
York City. Classes will be held Thursday evenings at 8:20, 
beginning October |. 

The purpose of this series of lectures is to give the 
architect, owner and builder a resume of the latest de- 
velopments; and to give the public an idea of what it 
should look for, or can reasonably expect, as dwellers in 
houses, apartment houses or in sis buildings. 

The lectures, which will be illustrated by lantern slides, 
are listed in the Calendar. 
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Lucian Bernhard. came to this country eight years 
ago. The important part he played in the develop- 
ment of the art-to-industry movement in Germany 
enabled him to become a leader of the movement 
in this country. He started the Bernhard style of 
poster design: the presentation of a subject through 
the fewest possible elements. 


As a designer of type faces—the Bernhard Gothic, 
Cursive and Book—he is most widely known. He is 
under contract to the American Type Founders 
Company. 


He prefers to be known as an architect, however. 
He has designed many apartment and office inte- 


riors, and storefronts, as well as furniture. 


LUCIAN BERNHARD . . 
Architect, decorator, poster and type designer 
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Mr. Bernhard has designed the new cover of The 
Architectural Record. He has also developed, to- 
gether with the editorial staff, many of the new 
features in the format. 


The problem of designing a magazine, like any archi 
tectural problem, presents many complexities. In this 
case, the method of approach has been that of the 
architect—to find a solution that is at once logical 
and pleasing. For this, Mr. Bernhard's training as 
an architect and experience as a typographical de- 
signer have made him doubly well qualified. 


The cover design utilizes the advantages of camera 
art. Each month a new photograph, illustrating one 
of the features of the editorial section, will be se- 
lected. A sequence of six colors will distinguish the 
separate monthly numbers of each volume. 


Another innovation is a larger page size for illus- 
trations. This has long been felt necessary in orde: 
to display the Portfolio plates to best advantage. 
An increased width for the text columns, it was 
found however, interfered with the ease of reading. 
For this reason it was decided to introduce two 
varying page sizes—one for illustrations, one for text. 
The result, it is believed, is greater flexibility in edi 
torial presentation. 


H. T. Carswell, Architect 


NEXT MONTH . . . The Annual Country House Number 


In addition to the many illustrations and working details of houses, there will be an article on the comparative 
costs of small house construction, by Henry Wright, architect; and an outline of procedure in developing 
low-cost housing communities. The Technical News and Research section will deal with the requirements of 
service buildings and equipment for country estates. 
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ODAY, Clothes Closets and Clothes Closet Equipment be- 

come the most absorbing and interesting topics of the 

household. This is reflected in magazine articles on the 
subject and in the attitude of architects, builders, contractors, home- 
owners everywhere. 

For the days of many and large clothes closets have gone. Space 
is too valuable. The result is fewer and smaller closets in the home— 
all of which arouses interest in clothes closet fixtures—because 
crowded closets mean disorder, mussed, wrinkled and untidy clothes 
—and more and larger repair and pressing bills. 

The solution to this problem lies in the K-Venience Line of Cloth- 
ing Closet Fixtures—which conserve space and keep apparel in 
orderly array, and spic and span as when new. This line comprises 
Clothing Carriers, Extension Rods, Garment Brackets, Hat Holders, 
Shoe Racks, Trouser Hangers, Tie Holders. This K-V equipment 
has won favor everywhere. In fact has been dealt with editorially 
in prominent women’s magazines and which now forms the back- 
ground of a new booklet, sent free to all architects, builders, con- 
tractors who are interested in the subject. Send for this booklet . . . 


“Tidy Clothes Closets” 


By ANNA MAY SPRAGUE, A.B. 


SEND FOR 
Book, 
Free Display 
Board 
Our Introductory Offer, 
Price List, Discounts, Etc. 


This new booklet is unlike any book ever written about 
Clothes Closet Fixtures. It is not a "catalog" . . . con- 
tains no prices . . . no urge to buy. But in it Anna May 
Sprague does review the subject of Clothes Closet Fixtures 
from the Cave Man Days to the present time. Of course, 
it is beautifully printed in colors and handsomely illustrated 
throughout. Also there are real photographic views of modern 
clothes closets therein. To insure a rapid and complete distribu- 
tion of this booklet we have launched 


An Advertising Campaign Reaching 
15,000,000 Families 


This advertising will appear in the Delineator, Good House- 
keeping, Pictorial Review, Woman's World, Pathfinder, American 


A Few of the Many Weekly and other magazines. 


Illustrations Which 
Appear in Our New 
Booklet. 


It is going to arouse a great deal of interest in modern clothes 
closet conveniences and particularly in the K-Venience line. 
Therefore we believe it not amiss at this time to ask you to write 
for the Free Booklet and obtain advance information concerning 
our K-Veniences. Write today. All details, prices, discounts, etc., 
will be sent by return mail. 


The Complete K-Venience Line 


K-Venience Νο. I—Clothing Carrier 
Made in 9 Sizes to Fit All Closets 


> Мо. ë | === 
Hat Holder 

K-Venience No. 2—Extension Rod 

Made in 3 Sizes to Fit All Closets 


K-Venience No. 4—Shoe Rack 
Made in 4 Sizes 


Garment Bracket 8 
K-Venience Νο. 7—Tie Holders K-Venience No. 3 K-Venience No, 5—Trouser Hanger 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO., 1577 Muskegon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Hotel Harrison and National Parking Garage, Chicago, eauipped with Sarco Radiator Traps, Float Traps 
and Temperature Regulators. A. S. Alschuler, Architect; L. H. Prentice Co., Heating Contractors. 


CHICAGO HOTEL INSURES GUESTS' COMFORT WITH 


SARCO HEATING SYSTEM 


By its service a hotel is judged. And of all forms of service furnished, plenty 
of heat is among the most important. It helps to assure the return of guests. 


In selecting the Sarco Heating System, the Hotel Harrison, Chicago, followed 
the precedent set by hundreds of other fine hotels, apartments, clubs and insti- 
tutions who put QUALITY before price in choosing equipment. 

Sarco Vacuum and Vapor Heating Systems are simple, durable and trouble- 
proof. Their success is due to the fact that Sarco Radiator Traps, Inlet Valves 
and other specialties are built, not to sell at a price, but to conform to a high 
standard of performance. Write for our new Catalog E-40. STANDARD | 


SARCO COMPANY, INC 


. 
183 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
SARCO CANADA LIMITED. Federal Bldg. Toronto, Ont. 


— 
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REMODELED HOUSE OF FRED MUSCHENHEIM 
HAMPTON BAYS, LONG ISLAND 
WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 


SECOND FLOOR 


Notched area indi- 
cates plan before 
remodeling. Color 
treatment of the re- 
modeled rooms is 
described in this 
issue. 
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A MODERATE RENTAL 
HOUSING PROJECT IN 
PITTSBURGH 


By Charles F. Lewis 


Construction of 128 houses—the first unit of a 
model community of 300 homes—has been begun 
in Pittsburgh by the Buhl Foundation, 

The project is regarded by the Foundation as 
a demonstration : 

First, that low cost housing offers a sound me- 
dium for the investment of endowment or other 
trust funds without unusual risk to the principal 
and without sacrifice of income. It is hoped thus 
to show that it is possible to make philanthropic 
funds do double duty. 

Second, that with advanced standards of house 
design, community planning, and financial and 
operating management, stimulus may be given to 
the movement for large scale housing operations, 
not only in the Pittsburgh district, but generally 
throughout the country. 

It was recognized from the beginning that if the 
project were to have any value at all it must be 
commercially successful. While the Foundation is 
limiting itself to a net return of approximately 5 
per cent, the project is in no sense philanthropic. 
Commercial practicability, within the limits of the 
return set, is regarded as the very essence of the 
program. 

Confidence that the undertaking is reasonably 
assured of success from the start arises in part 
from the present favorable market for building, 
but chiefly from the series of economic, sociologi- 
cal, engineering, site planning and architectural 
studies that have been conducted over a period of 
three years. The first year was devoted to a study 
of the experience of other foundations and under- 
lying factors governing investment and disburse- 
ment policy. The second year developed an in- 
quiry into limited dividend housing experience in 
other cities. The third year brought a series of 
intensive studies of the opportunity for a large 
scale housing demonstration in Pittsburgh. 

The same procedure may or may not be appli- 
cable in another city or another situation. It is 
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HOUSING—A NEW FIELD OF PRACTICE 
OPEN TO THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


Architects design about 67.8 per cent of the yearly 
dollar volume of new buildings constructed. In 1928 
—a more typical year than 1929 or 1930—the total 
value of buildings (exclusive of public works and utili- 
ties), for which contracts were let in the 37 Eastern 
states, was $5,290,355,600, of which $3,584,881,600 
was planned by architects while $1,705,474,000, or 
32.2 per cent, was erected from "private plans." 


This substantial volume of private-plan work repre- 
sents, it would seem, a prospective new field of prac- 
tice for architects. It has never been fully analyzed 
with a view to determining how much of it should in 
the public interest be designed by architects. How- 
ever, a good part of it is known to consist of build- 
ings planned as suburban real estate developments. 


In the Buhl Foundation project, which is now being 
built, the success of the enterprise has been assured 
by a thorough investigation of the building trends 
and needs for new housing in the Pittsburgh district, 
as well as by a careful analysis of costs. The pre- 
liminary survey which was made is described in the 
accompanying article by Mr. Lewis, director of the 
Buhl Foundation. 


The procedure followed by this survey and the 
topics covered are suggestive for other communities 
where similar investigations are indicated. 
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believed to have been adequate for the Buhl Foun- 
dation’s present program, and of possible interest 
to groups contemplating similar commitments else- 
where. 


Buhl Foundation Research in Human Welfare 


When Henry Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh department 
store owner, died in June, 1927, he left the bulk of 
his estate, about $13,000,000, to establish for phil- 
anthropic purposes the Foundation bearing his 
name. He named a self-perpetuating board of 
managers, empowered them to expend principal or 
income for such public-spirited purposes as they 
might see fit to support from time to time. A 
year later the Foundation was organized and began 
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Trinity Court Studio 
———— — 


In each case definite answers were sought to the 
following questions, among others : How do these 
projects differ, (a) as to purpose and (b) as to 
What economic levels do they 
attempt to reach? Have these demonstrations 


AIR VIEW ΟΕ MODEL—Buhl Foundation Housing Project 
Which is Now Being Built in Pittsburgh 
STEIN AND WRIGHT, Site Planning Consultants 


types of housing ? 


INGHAM AND BOYD, Architects 
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a series of intensive studies intended to establish 
sound bases for philanthropic policy. The ex 
perience of the principal older foundations was 
studied in detail, and efforts were made to chart 
leading opportunities offered for advancement of 
human welfare. Already, out of income, grants 
have been made totaling more than a million and 
a quarter dollars, chiefly for fundamental research 
projects in the social and natural sciences. 

From the first, however, the Foundation was 
impressed with the desirability of investing its 
funds to serve a direct constructive social purpose, 
and it early turned to housing as one of the out- 
standing social challenges of the day that offered 
an avenue for this kind of investment. 

As a ruling principle of its housing studies the 
Foundation has sought to avoid accumulating a 
mass of material that could be digested with diffi- 
culty, if at all. Rather, it has attempted to study 
each problem in its broad aspects to determine 
which questions required answering. 


Study of Other Housing Projects 


Limited dividend housing operations in other cities 
were studied on the ground, particular attention 
being paid to the City Housing Corporation pro- 
jects at Sunnyside and Radburn, the Rockefeller 
cooperative apartments, Mr. Rosenwald's Michi 
gan Boulevard Gardens in Chicago, those of the 
New York Housing Board, as well as the war-time 
housing experience and some of the leading under 


takings of the insurance companies. 


actually reached those groups for which they were 
built? What effect has better housing had upon 
the occupants, and upon neighboring districts ? 
Are these enterprises successful financially ? 

It was decided, early in the summer of 1930, 
that the limited dividend housing projects had, 
on the whole, sufficiently demonstrated their possi- 
bilities to indicate that investment in the stock of 
a well-managed housing corporation might, under 
favorable circumstances, offer opportunity for wise 
employment of foundation capital funds. The 
question was then asked, “Does such an opportun 
ity exist in Pittsburgh?” 


Rental Program Found Desirable 


At first the Foundation endeavored to learn if it 
might be practicable to build free-standing single 
houses for sale within the reach of the $2,000 to 
$2,500 a year income class, The studies indicated 
clearly that this could not be done. On the con- 
trary, they led steadily and irresistibly to the con 
clusion that a more important opportunity could be 
found in building garden homes for rental, par- 
ticularly to the $2,200 to $3,600 a year income 
group. More amenities at lower cost and a far 
greater degree of social and economic security were 
found to be possible under a rental than under a 
home-ownership program. 


Survey of Conditions in Pittsburgh 
The general study of the Pittsburgh district was 
conducted under four major heads: 

(1) The market was examined to learn, if pos 
sible, whether houses in the contemplated price 
range niight be readily sold or rented. 
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Monthly cost of owned homes and family income 
(salaried workers employed in downtown Pittsburgh 
living within the city). The rental equivalent of the 
owned home has been calculated at 12 per cent 
per annum. 
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Monthly rent and family income: salaried workers 
employed in downtown Pittsburgh living within the 
city. In each case reported rent has been adjusted 
to a figure that excludes heat, light, and househola 
service, but includes water costs. 
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Monthly rent and salary of head of family: salaried 
workers in downtown Pittsburgh, living within the 


city. 
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(2) The needs for new housing, in terms of 
house types, were examined. 

(3) Costs were carefully calculated to determine 
if houses of the size and character contemplated 
could be built within the price range set. 

(4) The city was checked carefully for possible 
sites of 25 acres or more suitable for housing from 
200 to 300 families. Finally, the most attractive 
site was examined in great detail and a sociological 
and economic study of the environment undertaken, 


These general studies were supplemented, of 
course, by careful site and house planning studies. 

In general, the various phases of the inquiry 
were carried along concurrently. There was much 
overlapping in point of time, although roughly 
they may be said to have followed in chronology 
the order indicated. 


Analysis of Building Trends 


In studying the Pittsburgh market, the Foundation 
fixed for itself certain questions as points of 
attack. These were such as the Foundation’s staff 
felt justified in setting up for examination, on the 
basis of observation, experience and the best local 
advice that could be had. They were also dic- 
tated, of course, by the nature of the problem that 
had to be solved. 

The questions, for which the Foundation sought 
specific answers, were as follows: 


(1) Is Pittsburgh a growing city with an as- 
sured future? 

(2) Is the number of houses, proposed to be 
built in an average two-year period, small or large 
in comparison with the annual total of residence 
building? 

(3) Is the Pittsburgh district over-built in the 
proposed price class ? 

(4) By producing (a) better houses at (b) 
lower prices than speculative or commercial build- 
ers now build, will a broader market than now ex- 
ists be opened ? 

(5) Can the advantages enjoyed by limited divi- 
dend housing in other cities be enjoyed in some 
degree in Pittsburgh, through (a) lower financ- 
ing charge, (b) better plan, and (c) large scale 
operations, at this time? 

The study of population growth led to a de- 
tailed charting by wards and boroughs of popula- 
tion trends, in which the entire metropolitan dis- 
trict was considered. The factors which appear 
to have governed these trends of population over 
the last 20 or 30 years were weighed. It was found 
that the tendency of the city itself is to be less and 
less industrial and more and more commercial. 
Heavy industry continues to migrate to the rim 
of the district. On the other hand, the downtown 
business area grows wider and higher, year by 
year. Good evidence was found for believing that 
the rate of growth that has maintained during the 
last 20 years in the industrial district is likely to 
be projected for several decades in the future. 

Various statistical studies were made to obtain a 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
QN BHOU Ме 


NOTE: All information furnished is held strictly confidential. 
This form contains no means for the identification of individuals. 
Please read carefully, fill in the blanks, and mail in the attached 


envelope. 


SECTION | 


1. Where do you live? Pittsburgh Ward No. ............ 


(Street) 
or Borough Name... 


or Township Neem. 
2. Do you own your home or rent? Check one [= 


3. If you rent, what is the f for the yer? 8. 
total amount of rent paid | for one month? $............... 
4. If you built your own home: 
What was the cost of the lot? $.......... 
What was the cost of the building? $............ 
Does this cost figure include garage? Yes..... Ne. 
if garage was built subsequently, what was its cost? 


In what year was home built? ............ 


If you purchased your home: 
What was the purchase price? $............... 
If garage was built subsequently, what was its cost? 


5. Is your home mortgaged? Yes..... No..... 
a. What is the amount outstanding on the first mortgage? 


b. What is the amount, if any, outstanding on second 
mortaaae? $ 


SECTION II 
6. What type of dwelling do you live in? Check one: 
a. Single [] 
b. Double (party wall) 0 e. Row O 
c. Duplex (one family f. Apartment house [] 


above the other) O 


d. Double duplex (two 
families upstairs, two . * 
downstairs) U 


з. Housekeeping rooms Γ] 


7. Do you rent your home furnished | | or unfurnished? D 


8. How many rooms does your home contain? Total number 
[not including bath) 


a. Bed rooms c. Private bath, 
Number ........ VO NO... 

b. Dining Room, d. Full-size Kitchen U 
To INE Kitchenette U 
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The questionnaire was sent by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Pittsburgh, to heads 


of families working in downtown Pittsburgh. From 
this survey the Buhl Foundation obtained a check 
on housing needs. 


9. What is the type of heat used in heating your home? 


Type of furnace, check What fuel is used, check 


one: one: 
Hot air Γ] Coal [] 
Steam Γ] Gas [] 
Vapor [] Oil J 
Mor wir LI SS pees Г] 
Gas stoves in rooms Ц] š O 


10. How many persons are there living in your home? 


Wife, Yes.... No.... 


Number of children 
БЕШИ [i case nas 


Number of children 
16 and over ........ 


Number of other relatives. 


Number of other persons .. 


Il. What is your age? ...... years. 


12. What form of transportation do you usually use? Check one: 


Street car [7 Inclined plane Γ] 
Motor bus [7] Walk O 
Railroad [] D 
Private auto li! 


How long does it usually take you from home to work, using 
the medium of transportation checked above? . minutes. 


13. If you rent, does your rental include the following? 


a. Gas, Yes O No O e. Heat, Yes O No O 


b. Water, Yes [] No O f. Household services, 


c. Electricity, 
Yes [] No Г] Yes Γ] No 0 

d. Refrigeration, з. Garage, Yes [] No O 
Yes O No O 


SECTION 111 


I. What type of work are you engaged in? 
Selling Г] Clerical O 
Accounting O Executive [J 


2. What was the combined income of your family in 1930? 


3. What was your personal income in 1930? $.... v 
Of this amount, how much represented salary or earninas 
from your main occupation? $.. 


4. How much income, if any, was received for rooms or lodging 
(from children, boarders or lodgers)? $ 


SECTION IV 
I. Why do you rent? .... 
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basis for determining whether the district could 
be expected to support an operation calling for 
the building of a community of 200 or 300 homes 
in a single year, especially if the community might 
introduce a number of novel and advanced ideas 
of design and plan. The information available 
at the office of the City Building Inspector and 
from F. W. Dodge Corporation, over a period of 
years, afforded the basic material. 


Pittsburgh Not Over-Built 


Traditionally, Pittsburgh has been regarded as a 
conservative city. This conservatism has been re- 
flected in most lines of its business. Generally, it 
has not suffered from periods of acute inflation 
and recurrent despair to the extent that have some 
of the newer cities that are more nearly dependent 
upon the mercurial fortunes of particularized in- 
dustries. Because of this conservatism Pittsburgh 
has not suffered from orgies of over-building in 
residential construction. 

Rent levels, wage levels, living costs, statistics 
on family income and surplus were assembled. 
Painstaking tabulation of residential permits, mort- 
gages filed and foreclosures over a period of years 
was made. The employment and business condi- 
tions in 1930 as compared with other years over 
a long period, and as compared with other cities 
at this time, were considered. This statistical ma- 
terial was interpreted in the light of competent 
Pittsburgh real estate and financial opinion, 


As a check against prevailing belief that the city 
has not been overbuilt, Herbert Emmerich, vice 


president and general manager of the City Hous- 
ing Corporation, New York, agreed to come to 
Pittsburgh to examine the site on the ground from 
the detached standpoint of an objective observer. 
Mr. Emmerich's conclusions sustained the inter- 
pretation already made. 


Housing Needs of White Collar Class 


After it had been decided that the most useful 
thing that could be done was to build particularly 
for the moderate salaried white collar groups of 
the "Golden Triangle," an effort was made to get 
a cross-section view of the economic and housing 
conditions of this group. 

The Bureau of Business Research oí the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, under Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, 
undertook to obtain this information. With the 
cooperation of a dozen leading corporations, it sent 
out questionnaires to about 4,000 clerical employes 
receiving salaries of $5,000 or less. These ques- 
tionnaires, which were not to be signed, called for 
information in great detail as to salary and income, 
size of family, location and size of home, date of 
acquisition and cost of owned homes, rents paid, 
and accommodations provided. The response was 
exceptionally gratifying. Approximately 40 per 
cent of the questionnaires were filled in completely 
and returned. In this manner it was possible to 
chart where and under what conditions Pittsburgh's 
clerical workers now live and what their economic 
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and social problems are in so far as they are re- 
lated to housing. 


Cost Analysis 


The study of the advantages to be obtained from 
large scale operations led particularly to the second 
mortgage market and considerations of oost. Con- 
fidence that a large scale operation might safely be 
undertaken seemed to be justified. 

In its search for the most suitable type of home 
for the projected community, garden apartments, 
duplexes and double houses, íree-standing single 
houses and single houses in rows (group housing) 
were considered from the standpoint of their pres- 
ent popularity and apparent trends. This study 
took into consideration the fact that Pittsburgh is 
traditionally a city of free-standing single houses, 
a large percentage of which are owned. The single- 
family house in rows with party walls has never 
been sold in Pittsburgh. The city is without ex- 
perience in cooperative housing ventures in the 
lower income group. Land and utility costs are 
comparatively high because of the rough topog- 
raphy, thus further limiting the choice. 

As a final check against costs, and through the 
courtesy of the City Housing Corporation, an ex- 
perienced building contractor was asked to estimate 
the cost of erecting, under Pittsburgh conditions, 
in groups, 130 houses of a typical Radburn design 
and according to Radburn specifications. This cost 
analysis was broken up in great detail and has been 
utilized as a check at every stage of the subsequent 
development. 


Site Considerations 


In the meantime, the search for sites had early nar- 
rowed consideration to the 45-acre Bigham estate. 
400 feet above the city’s business district, smoke- 
free, two miles by motor highway from the heart 
of the Triangle. The tract had never been sold or 
built upon, save for the manor house, since the 
day of its acquisition from William Penn. 

This site was first studied from the standpoint 
of its adaptability to community planning. A large 
part of the area was overgrown and the slopes 
appeared to be forbidding. It was extremely diffi- 
cult to guess how much of the acreage might be 
recovered for building operations. At this point 
Frederick Bigger, town planner of the Citizens’ 
Committee on City Plan, Pittsburgh, rendered an 
invaluable service. Mr. Bigger carried his studies 
to a point that showed conclusively that at least 
25 acres of the site could be profitably developed 
without excessive grading. His studies fully justi- 
fied confidence in the possibilities. 

Subsequently, the ward in which the property 
is located was studied from the standpoint of trans- 
portation, population, wealth and home building, 
and cultural facilities such as parks, homes, schools 
and churches. An intensive study was made of 
the community immediately adjoining the tract in 
order to obtain a social and economic cross-section 
of the environment. 
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Architectural and Planning Consultants 

Clarence S. Stein and Henry Wright were retained 
to carry on preliminary studies of site plan and 
house design. In addition they directed the in- 
quiry on costs and produced in final form the 
attractive site plan. They have continued as con- 
sultants to the Pittsburgh architectural firm of 
Charles T. Ingham and William Boyd, who have 
designed and planned in detail the houses of the 
community. 


Future Development of Housing 
In the meantime, the Foundation does not feel 
that its studies have been completed. These will 


THE EVOLUTION 


The site chosen by the Buhl Foundation con- 
sists of a 45-acre wooded tract on Mt. Washington, 
two miles from the heart of the Pittsburgh busi- 
ness district ; which can be reached within 7 minutes 
by automobile and 21 minutes by street car. 

The ground has never been developed. It is part 
of a manor farm retained by William Penn when 
he turned over the territory to the state. The re- 
mainder of the farm, which once covered the whole 
mountain top, has been built into a home-owning 
community of a non-industrial and non-commercial 
character. This developed area nearly surrounds 
the Buhl property. 

Nearby are grade and junior high schools, sev- 
eral city parks with playground facilities, a Car- 
negie Library branch and churches of various de- 
nominations. A strong civic pride and a closely 
knit community life already exist in the district. 


Questions Involved in the Planning Studies 


The problem of developing the site, as given to the 
architects and planning consultants, was two-fold: 

(1) To see if it is economically practical to build 
an attractive community of substantial and de- 
sirable homes for clerical workers of limited in- 
come at a sales or rental price within the workers’ 
means and at a limited return to the Foundation. 

(2) To demonstrate efficient methods of plan- 
ning dwellings on a typical Pittsburgh hillside 
property. 

In the course of the planning studies the prob- 
lem resolved itself into the following questions, 
to which definite answers had to be found: 

(1) Can an economical and desirable housing 
development be carried out on the property within 
the reach of moderate-salaried families? 


be continuous as long as the operation of the 
community is in its hands. Attention is already 
being directed to subsequent units for develop- 
ment. Plans for management and operation of 
the 128 homes that will be ready for occupancy 
May 1, 1932, are now in the making. 

Inasmuch as the Foundation's major objective 
is to stimulate other agencies, both in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere, to undertake larger projects and 
carry them out successfully, it is hoped that out 
of this comparatively modest undertaking may 
come more significant studies of housing condi- 
tions and more aggressive action on wider fronts 
to meet the challenge of housing in America. 


OF THE SITE PLAN 


(2) What is the maximum amount of the prop- 
erty which can be developed without excessive cost? 

(3) What is the best arrangement and grouping 
of houses in relation to the site, to the other houses 
and to open spaces? 

(4) What types of houses are advisable, con- 
sidered in relation to both the need of those whom 
the Foundation wishes to help and the question of 
economy of construction on the chosen site? 

(5) What is the most serviceable and economical 
layout of streets? 


Influence of Sunnyside and Radburn 


The experience of Stein and Wright, the planning 
consultants, in building Sunnyside Gardens, Long 
Island, and Radburn, New Jersey, was a develop- 
ment of planning ideas on which the answers to 
these questions have been largely based and on 
which the community scheme for the Buhl Foun- 
dation has been founded, In these two American 
architect-planned communities, built by the City 
Housing Corporation, the relationship of streets, 
houses and garden areas had been studied in detail. 

In developing Sunnyside city conditions had to 
be met. The existing street system had to be re- 
tained, although it was admittedly wasteful. How- 
ever, when it was decided to place the garages not 
in the block interiors as customary but in isolated 
groups on the rim of the community, the resulting 
openness of the city block, even though only 200 
feet deep from street to street, suggested to the 
planners the idea of an internal common park area. 
This was done. 

In the first unit of houses built at Sunnyside the 
same brick was used on both back and front, but 
the living porch remained on the street side, with 
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only a small kitchen porch toward the interior 
court. In later plans the living porches were also 
turned toward the park, and here was centered 
the outdoor life of the community. 

Other difficulties were still inherent in the usual 
arrangement of city streets. Mothers were fearful 
that their children would be run down by the 
heavy traffic speeding along these streets. So, 
when Radburn came to be planned, the necessity 
of meeting the human problems of noise and dan- 
ger accompanying the convenience of the automo- 
bile was recognized. 

The open farm land chosen as the site allowed 
the architects to design the street plan as well as 
the houses. Instead of fitting the houses to exist- 
ing lot and street lines, they were able to attack 
the problem as a complete city development. A 
“super block” was the result. The central garden 
park was enlarged and expanded into a continu- 
ous parkway. 

All houses in Radburn are planned “back to 
front,” with the services to the street and the 
living quarters toward the garden courts. АП 
pedestrian lanes are safely segregated from motor 
traffic. The number of traffic streets and inter- 
sections are few, and the majority of the houses 
are placed along quiet closed-end lanes. A system 
of inner block pedestrian ways passing over or 
under all traffic streets link the super blocks into 
a chain of connected parkways. On these inner 
paths the children can pass from their homes to 
school or play without dodging motor trucks. Rad- 
burn, it has been said, is a town "for the motor 
age," a town turned outside-in. 


The Pittsburgh Community Plan 


In the Buhl Foundation project city limitations 
again have had to be met by the planners. The 
Pittsburgh community scheme, as described by Mr. 


Wright, is "a Radburnized Sunnyside.’ At the 
same time, it solves the additional problem of a 
hillside site. 

Less than 30 per cent of the entire tract of 45 
acres will be occupied by homes, and the remainder 
will be landscaped to provide large central parks 
running through the property. Each dwelling will 
have its own lawns and gardens. The parks and 
playgrounds equipped for young children are to 
be maintained permanently by the Foundation. 

The street system is planned to provide safety 
for pedestrians. Vehicular traffic is reduced to 
the motor cars of those who will live in the com- 
munity, 

The first group of 125 houses, which will be 
ready for occupancy by May 1, 1932, will have 
five and six rooms on two floors. They will be 
built in units of from two to eight houses sepa- 
rated by soundproof party walls. Plans provide 
the houses will face away from the streets toward 
the central parks. 

Natural contours are utilized. Sharp ridges are 
being cut down to provide wide terraces on which 
the houses will stand. Only a few steps will be 
necessary to pass from one terrace to the next. 
This stepping down of the houses will increase 
the distribution of light and provide a maximum 
of freely circulating fresh air. No roof terraces 
are planned since ample space will be provided on 
the ground for all tenants. 

Each house will have a finished basement with 
laundry and an independent heating plant. Fire- 
places will be provided in living rooms. АП floors 
are to be of hard wood. Baths will have built-in 
tubs and showers. Kitchens will be equipped with 
permanent fixtures, including electrical refrigera- 
tion. Many of the houses will have sun parlors 
or private garages. Garages for smaller houses 
will be built in groups at convenient places. 


Yeer Wtva*t seers Ы Parr ' Pori сб yato 


Natural contours are utilized in providing wide terraces for the houses. Foundations serve also as retaining 
walls. Stepping down the houses increases the distribution of light and provides a maximum of freely circu- 
lating fresh air. 
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Detached House Plan (Scheme B). This solution provides 80 


six-room houses which could be sold at an average of 
approximately $10,500. 


THE PROBLEM OF BUILDING COSTS AND RENTALS 


The comparatively steep hillside of the Pittsburgh 
site presented special problems of development to 
the planners. Fairly heavy grading was necessary 
in order to produce a condition susceptible to large- 
scale building. 

About 25 acres out of the 45 available, it was 
found, could be economically used for houses of 
the desired income class. More land could have 
been used to provide a more expensive type of 
house, but this would have involved increased costs 
because of the difficult site conditions. The elimi- 
nation of the undesirable land would not greatly 
increase the price per lot for the rest of the prop- 
erty. The low price of the land made this feasible, 
and so the parts not used for residential lots will 
be developed as parks and playgrounds. 

Preliminary studies by Stein and Wright were 
made on the assumption that the sale rather than 
the renting of houses was preferred by the Buhl 
Foundation, and that for selling in the Pittsburgh 
district free-standing houses were desirable. 


Preliminary Studies 


Four schemes were developed for a specific sec- 
tion of the Buhl property, known as Area II and 
consisting of 365,000 square feet. Three of these 
schemes (A, B and C) provided for 74 to 80 six- 
room free-standing houses which, it was found, 
could be sold for $9,500 to $12,000, or an average 
of approximately $10,500. The fourth scheme 
(D) provided 128 row houses which, it was found, 
could be sold between $7,860 and $9,042. 

A comparative analysis of the estimated total 
costs of typical detached houses and row houses, 
including site costs for the two types based on the 
same house plan, is given in Table I. 

Practically the same total costs for land, grading, 
parks and public improvements were found for 
each of the four schemes. Because of the greater 
number of row houses, however, the site cost for 
the individual house unit in Scheme D was greatly 
reduced. The cost per house in this scheme aver- 
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Interior Row House Plan (Scheme D). The 128 row houses, 
it was found, could be sold between $7,860 and $9,042. 


aged $1,225 as compared with $1,834 to $1,948 for 
the free-standing houses. 

Additional savings in the case of the row houses 
came from utilizing the retaining walls of the 
graded slope as foundation walls for the dwellings, 
as well as through the replacement of finished ex- 
terior walls by party walls. 


TABLE | Scheme B Scheme D 
80 128 
Detached Interior 
Houses Row Houses 


-5 
227 P-5-1 
Basement 27—E 
Garage Garage 
. 23’ x 2'8” 22 x 268” 
ree . 18,400 18,400 
y rrr 8442 . 376" x 85’ 22' x 62’ 
% FONG ;:λιλοέὀνεοὐιεονεις А . $1,350.00 $1,350.00 
b. Cubage cost at 25.5c.. 4,692.00 4,695.00 
. ηάθροθμρρκα 400.00 300.00 
d. Basement Garage ..... 200.00 200.00 
e, Exposed walls and Spe xo 100.00 100.00 
A  ieseeeesesessesiarzoses "Nnm 600.60" 
House. Cost nns avaz iva $6,742.00 $5,985.00 
πι ο μα . 1,900.00 1,225.00 
|| ——————— .. $8,642.00 $7,210.00 
E ланолина 1,728.40 1,442.00 
GRAND TOTAL, sss sss sees $10,370.40 $8,652.00 


"Two party walls instead of end walls 
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Advantages of Row Houses 


The row house was selected as being better adapted 
for renting than the detached house could be for 
selling, because of these factors: 

(1) Free-standing houses are too expensive on 
any basis to meet the needs of the community. 

(2) Row houses reduce costs sufficiently. 

(3) Pittsburgh conditions indicate a preference 
for a renting policy, in so far as the row house is 
concerned. 

The consultants were authorized to proceed with 
further studies of the row house scheme, using 
common garden areas within the blocks, as at Sun- 
nyside, and with sidewalks separated from the 
roads, as at Radburn. These studies presumed a 
first unit of approximately 128 houses, a group of 
stores and 22 duplex dwellings, costing not more 


than $1,250,000. 


Development of Two Garden Areas 


Ten acres have been developed as Areas I and II. 
In the center of each of the two large blocks is 
a common park, surrounded by the small private 
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Trinity Court Studio 


— The architects, Ingham and Boyd, have designed and planned in 


BUHL FOUNDATION HOUSING PROJECT detail the houses of the community. The site planners, Stein and 
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INGHAM AND BOYD, ARCHITECTS 
SS 


Wright, continued as consultants after the preliminary studies on 


site and costs were completed. 
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Trinity Court Studio 


The houses are being built in units of from two to eight houses, — AAA 
separated by soundproof party walls. Each house has a finished чн * PROJECT 
basement with laundry and an independent heating plant. 


INGHAM AND BOYD, ARCHITECTS 
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Contributing Factors to Low Costs and Low Rentals 


l. 
2 
3, 


Large-scale operations. 

Present low level of material and construction costs. 
Elimination of costly financing charges by financing 
entirely from the funds of the Foundation. 

Intelligent planning and careful checking of all con- 
struction details before actual operations are started. 
A reasonable and non-speculative return, no greater 
than through investment in conservative securities. 
Small allowance for vacancies, since it is anticipated 
that low rentals will assure yearly continuous occupancy 
of all houses. 

Selection of specially tested materials in order to re- 
duce upkeep costs to a minimum. 
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gardens of the individual houses. All houses in 
both blocks face toward the gardens. 

Only local traffic will be found in the street 
which separates the two blocks. For those walk- 
ing within the blocks there will be complete safety 
from automobiles. 

The early studies for Area II showed the diffi- 
culty of economically designing houses on the 
lower side of a road running parallel to the west 
side of the property. The plot layout was accord- 
ingly altered to reduce the number of down-hill 
houses. The road has been placed as close to the 
edge of the property as practical without undue 
expense for retaining walls. To the east of the 
road will be a series of cul-de-sacs with rows of 
houses grouped around them. 


Standardization of House Designs | 

To achieve the advantages and economies of large 
scale construction, the houses have been designed 
to be built in short rows, of as few types as pos- 
sible, and to fit the hillside sites with as little waste 
as possible. There are only four basic plan types, 
which are varied to meet site requirements. In 46 
houses the garages will be in the basement. Where 
the ground slopes toward the garden and away 
from the street, a sun room or inclosed porch is 
placed in the basement. 

The four basic house plan types: 

P-14. A Groom house, 20’ 6" by 28’ 8”. A simi- 
lar type previously developed (P-9) had a width 
of 18’ 6", but according to detailed cost estimates 
the increase of 2' in the width added only $191 
to the cost of the house and unquestionably made 
its rental value much greater. (In the early plan 
studies a type labelled P-13 was also considered. 
This plan is identical with P-14 except that it is 
reversed in relation to location of road. 

P-10. A 6-room house, 20' 6" by 26' 8". This 
type was designed to be used on shallow lots and 
in conjunction with types P-11 and P-12. 

P-11. A compact house, 16' 8" by 26' 8". This 
type was designed for the small family of small 
income. ‘The first floor plan has two variants: in 
one there is a living room, dining room and small 
kitchenette; in the other a larger living room, a 


normal-size kitchen and a dining alcove. There is 
no basement garage. 

P-12. A house, 17' 8" by 26’ 8", consisting of 
living room, kitchen and dinette, two bedrooms and 
a bath, with a garage in the basement. 


Preliminary Cost Estimates 
To the actual cost of the land has been added a 
sum sufficient to defray the costs of preliminary 
studies, since these studies form the basis for the 
use of the whole property. 

A detailed analysis of the cost of construction 
of the various houses was made by Stein and 
Wright. These figures, based on experience with 
similar house types at Sunnyside and Radburn, 
were checked carefully by detailed builder's esti- 
mates made by the W. T. Grange Construction 
Company. The two sets of estimates were found 
to be practically identical. 

To the cost of site and dwelling also has been 
added 8% for carrying charges during building 
operations until May 1, 1932. The 8% is based 
on the following costs: interest on land investment 
for twelve months; interest on improvements for 
six months; taxes, fees, etc. 


Annual Charges 

A possible rental schedule for the project on the 
basis of preliminary estimated costs was also set 
up by Stein and Wright, based on conferences with 
Alexander M. Bing and Herbert Emmerich of the 
City Housing Corporation. 

Two bases of annual charges were compiled: 
one of 13%, the other of 14% of total costs, 
including all overhead charges up tothe time of 
completion of building. The various charges con- 
sidered in arriving at the rentals: 


13% 
Interest on complete cost. ern 54% 
Taxes or complete cost (About 3% on building costs)... 24% 
Amortization cost (About 2% on building costs)........ 14% 
Management, maintenance, repairssz . 34% 
13% 

Ог 
Interest on complete cost. „„„„ 5 95 
Taxes on complete cost (About 3% on building costs)... 24% 
Amortization cost (About 2.4% on building costs). 2 “Ὁ 
Management, maintenance, repair˖nss . 34% 
13% 

14% 
Interest on complete cost. „ „% 51496 
Taxes on complete cost (About 3% on building costs)... 24% 
Amortization cost (About 2.9% on building costs)...... 24% 
Management, maintenance, гераїгз..............+++++- 34% 


Subsequently, however, it is understood that the 
Foundation determined upon a set-up of annual 
charges slightly under 12%, but believed adequate, 
under the conditions, to provide a net yield of 5%. 

The expenses for repairs would depend largely 
on changes in occupancy. The smaller figure set 
up was based on the assumption that the tenants 
will not move often. In the Sunnyside apartments 
the costs of repairs, particularly for interior reno- 
vation, have been cut greatly by offering tenants a 
lower rental for a lease of three years. In this 
case the offering of reduced rentals would save 
much of an estimated $6,600 vacancy loss, thus 
giving an added return on the investment. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS AND DETAILS OF HOUSE UNITS 
BUHL FOUNDATION HOUSING PROJECT IN PITTSBURGH 
Ingham and Boyd, Architects 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


By MICHAEL A. MIKKELSEN 


Architects’ emergency committees are again 
called upon to solicit funds and to distribute them 
so far as possible in return for useful work per- 
formed rather than as downright charity. To de- 
vise work that is at once useful and does not 
encroach upon labor actually or prospectively em- 
ployed at normal wages is no doubt the more 
difficult problem, but it is certain to engage the 
best thought of relief committees because of i 
appeal to the finer humanitarian motives. 

The plans for providing work tried by archi- 
tects’ emergency committees a year ago (informa- 
tion concerning the plans may be obtained from the 
American Institute of Architects) had one feature 
in common: they were temporary expedients. 
There was at the time no general expectation that 
the depression would last through another winter. 
This year more effort will be expended to devise 
work that while providing unemployment relief 
will also benefit the community as a whole. 

Probably the greatest immediate need in every 
community is a statement of its economic situation 
to restore confidence in the soundness of its real 
estate values and of the factors upon which these 
values rest—commerce, industry, population, taxa- 
tion and the like. What more profitable use to the 
community can be made of the trained ability of 
architects and draftsmen than to employ them, 
along with other specialists, in a comprehensive 
survey for the purpose of (1) disclosing economic 
conditions as they are and (2) working out an 
economic plan to safeguard and promote future 
growth? 


Group Action to Restore Confidence 

The belief that prosperity is a sure and prompt 
consequence of uncoordinated adjustments by in- 
dividual concerns engaged in production, distribu- 
tion and service has been largely abandoned. In- 
stead, there is a growing conviction that — 
mentary group action is needed. The group, 
the case of the building industry, comprises — 
subgroups, including architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, operative builders, real estate men, mort- 
gage loan institutions, insurance and bonding com- 
panies, manufacturers, building material dealers, 
labor unions and so on. 

Recognition of the need for collaboration by 
allied groups to de: al with common problems is 
reflected in the organization of building congresses. 
The earlier of these were formed shortly after the 
war to consider such matters as jurisdictional labor 
disputes, apprenticeship policy, uniform contract 
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documents, standard specifications and the like. 
However, the special problems created by the cur- 
rent depression have given a renewed impetus to 
the creation of building congresses. The majority 
in the following list are of recent origin and the 
formation of others are under consideration in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and Northern Cali- 
fornia: 

New York Building Congress, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. H. H. Murdock, Pres. 

Oregon a 1 Congress, Buyers Building, 
Portland, Oregon. F. H. Murphy, Pres. 

Philadelphia Building Congress, 17th and San- 
som Streets, Architects Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. J. Baringer, Sec.; Joseph J. Greenberg, Pres. 

Boston Building Congress, 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Wm. D. Austin, Pres, 

Indiana Building Congress, 220 Empire Life 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Robert C. van Am- 
ringe, Sec. 

Indianapolis Building Congress, Architects and 
Builders Building, Indianapolis, Ind, Robert Frost 
Daggett, Pres.; K. B. McCann, Exec. Sec. 

Memphis Building Congress, 110 Porter Build- 
ing, Memphis, Тепп. M. H. Furbringer, Pres. 

Westchester Building Congress, White Plains, 
N. Y. Hugh McDonald, Pres. 

Central New York Building Congress, Syracuse 
Builders Exchange, 312 Hills Building. Svracuse, 
N. Y. K. D. Hequembourg, Sec. 

Each of the subgroups in a building congress 
is affected by the degree of activity which pre- 
vails in the local building industry, but none of 
them is separately capable of influencing that ac- 
tivity. The building industry can operate only in 
so far as there is (1) a demand for new construc- 
tion and for the reconditioning of obsolescent 
structures and (2) a market for real estate in- 
vestments. 

There has been enough overbuilding in spots and 
enough loss through worthless building bonds and 
shares to induce uneasiness about all real estate 
investments except those legal for trust funds. 
It is up to the combined real estate and building 
interests in each community to allay unwarranted 
distrust by an authentic presentation of the facts 
which laymen must have in order to invest their 
savings with discrimination. The experience of 
companies whose guaranteed mortgages and mort- 
gage certificates are legal investments for savings 
banks and other trustees indicates that there is 
capital available for investments that enjoy public 
confidence. 
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Real Estate Surveys 

That a real estate survey may be effective in re- 
storing confidence is suggested by the experience 
of Buffalo. In October, 1930, the local real estate 
board reported a vacancy percentage of only 3.4 
in residential buildings. During the ten months 
following the report contracts awarded for resi- 
dential construction made a gain of $682,900, or 
11 per cent, over the corresponding period in 1929 
and 1930. 

The decided slump which preceded the survey 
was succeeded by an immediate increase in Novem- 
ber as compared with October, the city's residential 
building in October, 1930, amounting to $292,500, 
while in November it amounted to $328,500, 

The favorable trend in residential construction 
maintained for ten months in Buffalo took a down- 
ward turn in August, 1931, presumably because 
the major part of the demand for new accommoda- 
tions had been met or, possibly, because adverse 
business conditions developed from causes that had 
no direct connection with residential building 
demand in Buffalo. 

Field surveys similar to that of the Buffalo Real 
Estate Board have been made in perhaps a dozen 
cities. Regardless of the effect upon building, they 
all provided authentic data of practical use to all 
lines of business in the community as well as to 
private investors. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill., has pub- 
lished for its members an excellent pamphlet on 
How To Make a Real Estate Market Survey. The 
purpose of the survey, it is pointed out, is to pre- 
sent (a) an inventory showing the quantity of 
every class of real estate in the community and 
(b) the amount of vacant or unoccupied property 
in each class. The data obtained are tabulated un- 
der the following headings: 

1. Dwellings. 

2. Apartments and Flats. 

3. Ground Floor Stores. 

4. Office Space. 

5. Hotel Rooms. 

6. Vacant Land: Residential, Commercial and 

Industrial. 

The surveys are advocated on the ground that 
they 

1. Help to stabilize building operations. 

2. Help to stabilize rentals and values. 

3. Make real estate a more liquid commodity. 

4. Facilitate subdivision and city planning. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards 
is an admirably directed body, exercising leader- 
ship in a many-sided business through intelligent 
fact-finding activities. It would be of inestimable 
benefit to the building industry and to the archi- 
tectural profession if the member board in each 
city could be induced this year to undertake the 


kind of field survey which the Association recom- 
mends. Most boards would probably be willing to 
contribute the labor if the cost of publication is 
assumed by other interests. The secretary of the 
Association is Herbert U. Nelson. 


Community Plans 


The future of the building industry is conditioned 
by the growth in business, wealth and population 
of local communities, particularly urban communi- 
ties; the ability of the industry to influence both 
the immediate and the long-time trend of building 
depends mainly upon the policy of local self-help 
individually adopted by such communities. 

The era of pioneer conditions, when rising land 
values could be counted on to offset obsolescence 
in buildings, when business and population seemed 
to advance automatically, and when cities expand- 
ed with a minimum of planned effort, is undoubt- 
edly past. Of the 377 cities with a population of 
25,000 or more in 1930, some 23 per cent had lost 
population since 1920 or had stood still with a 
negligible gain of less than 10 per cent; six of the 
25 leading cities were among those that had failed 
of a 10 per cent population gain. 

Developments in power and in transportation, 
coupled with the rise of new industries and the 
decay of a number of the old, indicate a consider- 
able redistribution of urban population; and the 
declining population growth rate of the country 
as a whole is certain to intensify the competition 
between cities. 

It is inevitable that those cities which have the 
forethought to design an economic plan adapted 
to their natural advantages, and which invite trade 
and industry by superior conveniences at lower 
costs, are the ones that will prosper. 

The local chamber of commerce is of course the 
logical agency to direct the collaborative work re- 
quired, first, to make the economic survey and, 
next, to formulate the economic plan, but a large 
share of the work would fall within the province 
of the groups concerned with the real estate busi- 
ness and the building industry. 

The key elements in the economic plan would 
probably be supplied by the association or chapter 
of architects, the real estate board and the group 
of title and mortgage companies. Architects would 
be especially well qualified to coordinate the studies 
related to rehabilitation of antiquated districts, 
provision of housing for the lower-income classes, 
planning of suburbs and municipal regulation of 
the development and sale of subdivisions. 

An appeal for funds to be used both for un- 
employment relief and for conservation of com- 
munity welfare is likely to bring a generous re- 
sponse: the gift ceases to be a donation and be- 
comes an expression of gratitude for leadership ir; 
affairs of common concern. 
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GROUP PLANNING AND CITY RECLAMATION 


In the last few years there has been constant 
discussion in the architectural press of the position 
of the Architect in the community. Tendencies 
have been noted to subordinate the architect to the 
engineer, and to make him a cog in the machinery 
of larger groups which will undertake the entire 
planning, financing and construction of buildings. 
In either event, the architect assumes a subordinate 
position. 

Many architects accept this development as in- 
evitable. On the other hand, there is a numerous 
group, who, although willingly admitting the coop- 
eration of the architect with others in the formation 
of larger groups, still insists on the maintenance 
of his professional status and the predominant 
function which he has to fulfill in building opera- 
tions. It is needless to digress on the first of these 
two points of view; sufficient has been written on 
the subject. As for the latter, those who hold this 
view do so, not so much out of a desire for per- 
sonal or professional prestige, as from a convic- 
tion that the architect has a contribution to make to 
the building industry which, of its nature, is the 
prime factor in the picture. Instead of accepting 
the idea of restriction of his field of activities, they 
believe that his functions should be even wider. 
In order to maintain any such thesis it is necessary 
that the architect prepare himself to cope with cer- 
tain problems, which, by and large, he has negelcted 
in the past. I refer to all those elements of our 
economic life which he has customarily left to 
others—financing, banking, taxation, land subdivi- 
sion and city planning. 

To be specific; I should like to suggest two sub- 
jects which distinctly challenge the architect — 
the problems of group planning and of city 
reclamation. 


Group Planning 

Ordinarily, the architect starts his consideration of 
a project after the land has been purchased. He 
is presented with a piece of property of limited 
dimensions in which to work. The result is that 
in every American city he designs buildings which, 
however beautiful, have no relation whatsoever to 
the neighboring buildings, except as a result of 
building codes and zoning ordinances. The lot 
which the owner has purchased may be entirely 
inadequate for the purpose for which it is intended. 
Inasmuch as the owner of the property has no 
responsibilities toward neighboring properties and 
can expect no consideration from their owners, 
his architect must adopt a “dog-eat-dog” attitude 
and develop that piece of property to the maximum 
advantage of the owner without any regard for 
disadvantages which may fall on the adjacent prop- 
erty. There is no moral turpitude involved. If he 
does not adopt this principle, his client will suffer. 
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Nowhere is this more apparent than in the con- 
struction of individual dwellings. As a usual 
thing, the division of land in outlying urban dis- 
tricts and many suburban districts is in narrow 
strips with a small frontage, frequently as little as 
25 or 30 feet. With the necessary setbacks at the 
front and the sides, the plan of the building is 
forced into a more or less rigid mold. The house 
he has designed will have its front lined up with 
all the rest in the same block. The windows of 
one house will look directly into those of another 
over an intervening space of 12 feet. If, for ex- 
ample, every alternate house were set back further, 
the distance between opposite windows, instead of 
being 10 or 12 feet, would on a 30-foot lot be in- 
creased to 40 or 42 feet. But it would be useless 
for the owner to set his building back, because it 
would mean that instead of looking at the side 
wall of his neighbor's house, he will probably ob- 
tain a view of a messy back vard and of his neigh- 
bor's garage. 

This whole method of anarchic development is 
doomed to certain extinction as soon as the public 
learns the evident advantages of group planning. 
It is the function of the architect to make these 
advantages known. Certainly the real estate sub- 
divider and the speculative builder have not done 
so, nor have they shown any evidence that they 
even realize that it is better business for them. 
What applies to the individual home is also true 
in varying degrees of every other type of building 
which we erect. Here, then, is one field in which 
the architect may expand his activities. 

Of course, group planning and building in large 
units means the disappearance of certain practices 
which have prevailed in the building industry, 
especially in land subdivision, where acreage has 
been bought speculatively and divided thought- 
lessly into narrow strips without any consideration 
of what the result is going to be in the develop- 
ment of an eventual neighborhood, and with an 
eye only to a quick re-sale to small investors, 


City Reclamation 


This is a far more difficult subject. Every Amer- 
ican city of any size has its blighted areas. Before 
the problem of their reclamation can be approached, 
it is necessary to know the history of the blighted 
districts and to understand the processes by which 
they can be reclaimed, It is easy enough for the 
city to expand into new territory, leaving its 
blighted areas as an increasingly sore spot within 
its territory. Such expansion, however, means the 
development of new streets, and new public util- 
ities, added fire and police protection, while there 
are still districts in which these services are already 
installed, but which are unable to stand the burden 
of taxation to pay for them. How much better. 
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then, if these neighborhoods could be reclaimed. 
To do this is not sufficient to take a piece of prop- 
erty and tear down the old buildings and build 
new ones. Even a block will not answer the pur- 
pose. The only effective method is reclamation of 
whole neighborhoods. Here arise the questions of 
divided ownership and excess condemnation, as 
well as many other considerations. Inasmuch as 
these districts are not being improved as the result 
of commercial demand, it is obvious that their 
reclamation must be for special purposes and 
special needs of the city. Unfortunately these 
needs are in most instances not known. If, for 
instance, it is proposed to erect dwellings in re- 
claimed districts, it is necessary to know whether 
there is a need for additional dwellings, and if so, 
how many, for what tenancy and at what price. 
Before projects of reclamation can be initiated 
in any city, there should be an extended research 
to determine these needs. In such a research the 


architect must play his part, together with the 
economist, the real estate expert, the builder, the 
tax expert and the banker. In this symposium the 
architect must rely on others for the determination 
of many of the facts, to which he must add that 
combination of skill and imagination which, by his 
training, he is capable of offering. 

These are merely two of the many directions in 
which architects may expand their function. There 
are others which will suggest themselves. All of 
them, however, have one thing in common; they 
are things which will take the architect beyond 
the mere consideration of a building as a problem 
of construction and design, and tend to make it 
an expression of a community need and of the life 
of the people. This, I believe, is the path over 
which we must travel toward the development of 
an American Architecture that is not merely a fad 
of design or a glossary of cribbed motives, whether 
they be of ancient or modern origin. 


EUGENE H. KLABER, Architect, 
CHICAGO. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ARCHITECTURAL LEADERSHIP 


IN view not only of the current depressed condi- 
tion of building and the architectural practice, but 
particularly in relation to long-range social and 
economic needs, one of the outstanding opportuni- 
ties for leadership, and incidentally employment, 
on the part of the profession lies in the field of 
housing, community development and related 
problems. 

The outstanding need in this field is the develop- 
ment of a professional point of view which com- 
prehends the vast possibilities of real group plan- 
ning—planning in which the architect and those 
associated with him will refuse to be dominated 
by customary procedures, or by the conception of 
the individual house as the unit of planning. They 
will avoid the barren results of our familiar small- 
scale housing methods by approaching analytically 
each problem on the merits of its individual re- 
quirements and possibilities. Their results will 
show a coordination of the requirements of site 
planning and architectural planning, which have 
too seldom been brought together in the field of 
general architectural practice and even less in that 
of economic housing in the United States, although 
it is a well-developed field abroad. 

An adequate conception of group planning is 
prerequisite to the production of economical and 
appropriate types of dwellings for the classes of 
people to be housed. Good solutions of the ab- 
solutely basic though generally unappreciated prob- 
lems of effective land utilization, and the develop- 


ment of superior types of plans based on the 
elimination of restrictive and illogical land-subdivi- 
sion—these too are wholly dependent upon the 
comprehension of group-planning of the sort we 
have in mind. 

Likewise, the creation and permanent main- 
tenance of the really fundamental community 
values (not only as to general community character 
and atmosphere and the prevention of blight or 
economic deterioration, but with regard to specific 
physical amenities of outlook, quiet and seclusion 
from traffic dangers) can only be accomplished 
through the exercise of a high type of imagination 
and the full comprehension of what group plan- 
ning really means. 

Nor does this conception of group planning stop 
with the province of the architect. It is, and should 
he recognized as, a mutual challenge to the engi- 
neer, the investment banker and the sociologist as 
well. While the opportunity is open to the archi- 
tect to lead the way in this field, which will become 
increasingly important as America awakes to the 
necessity and opportunities for the development of 
finer communities and better community life, he 
must always be fully aware of the need to develop 
his technique in relation to the efforts and con- 
tributions of other technicians. Any effective pro- 
cedure in these matters will depend very greatly 
upon continuity of effort and the free exchange of 
professional experience similar to that practiced 
in the professions of medicine and science. 


HENRY WRIGHT and C. S. STEIN, Architects, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PERRY, SHAW AND HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 


PORTFOLIO i 
OTHER BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 

OF CURRENT PORTFOLIO: 

ARCHITECTURE APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 


CLUB ROOMS, BOSTON—Strickland, Blodgett 
and Law, Architects. 


OCTOBER COURT OF DIANA, MICHIGAN SQUARE 
Ι 93 | BUILDING, CHICAGO-—Holabird and Root, 
Architects. 


ELEVATOR LOBBY and OFFICE INTERIORS, 
OTIS ELEVATOR CO. BUILDING, CHICAGO 
—Holabird and Root, Architects. 
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——————————— The Mary Alice Longfellow Hall occupies a plot approxi- 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL mately 120 by 190 feet on the south side of the campus. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


PERRY, SHAW AND HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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The hall follows the design of other buildings in the college group. 
Total cost, $618,619, or about 75c a cubic foot. RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERRY, SHAW AND HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL offices and conference rooms, rest rooms, study rooms 
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Base course is cut granite, with brickwork above. Cornices 


are wood. Applied pilasters flank the entrance motifs. LEGE LECTURE HALL 
DGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND HEPBURN, ARCHITE 
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A special salmon brick, now called the Radcliffe brick, was 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ed to match the brickwork in the other college buildings. 
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Above, general view of building. Below, first floor lecture room. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERRY, SHAW AND HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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Second floor lecture room. Interior wood finish of special 
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1 GENEE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL detail. Painted plaster walls. 
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Basement lecture room. Where necessary in the building, 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERRY, SHAW AND HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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acoustic plaster has been applied to ceilings. 
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Natural grades permit a basement level only slightly lower than 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LECTURE HALL campus, thus giving outside windows to basement lecture rooms. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lower two floors are of black Wisconsin polished granite 
trim. Upper stories are of dull salmon Holland brick with - JUNIOR LEAGUE 


Е . Ч ЕТ, ВОЅТОМ 
black and buff artificial stone trim. STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW. ARCHITECTS 
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APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 


STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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Weber 


Above, the main lounge. Below, the main 


floor. The building is of steel frame and 


reinforced concrete construction. 
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Stairway in entrance lobby. Total cost of building,  —w wa 


Я 3 à š APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 

n ng all ial finish, about $440,000. 

including all spec $ 6 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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Lower two floors and half the basement are the Junior 
APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 

& ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON ч 
STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW, ARCHITECTS upper eight stories are cooperative apartments. 


League quarters, reached by a separate entrance. The 
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Corridor on first floor. 


APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 
6 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 
& ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Assembly room. Over this room are very large girders tak- 


ing the loads of columns coming down from the apartment 


floors above. 
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Above, the Junior League assembly room. Below, the 


dining rooms APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 
6 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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Dressing room on first floor. 


APARTMENT HOUSE AND JUNIOR LEAGUE 
& ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
STRICKLAND, BLODGET AND LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN OF 
TYPICAL FLOOR 


Small individual shops predominate in this district. The build- 
MICHIGAN SQUARE BUILDING 

А š А CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bedford limestone. Approximate cost, 78c a cubic foot. HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


ing has a black granite base. All walls are faced with buff 
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In almost all instances the ground floor shops have frontages on both 


MICHIGAN SQUARE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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the street and the interior court and arcades. 
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Shigeta-Wright 


The shops are grouped on various levels around the rotunda. The 
Diana Fountain is by Carl Milles, sculptor, Several assembly rooms 


on the mezzanine level are popular for informal gatherings. 
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MICHIGAN SQUARE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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Hedrich-Blessing 
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The Court of Diana. The large glazed ceiling is indirectly illuminated. 
MICHIGAN SIE e Around the upper walls are illuminated carved glass panels by Edgar 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT ARCHITECTS 
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Hedrich-Blessina 


Stairway in the Court of Diana. The columns in the court are of 


art marble in buff and brown; the floors of terrazzo in chocolate, 
buff and yellow. 


The stairs are of art marble in light buff. 


Shigeta-Wright 
—— —ſ:＋◻æ—:.ͥ — 
MICHIGAN SQUARE BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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Stairway detail. The balustrades are of cast iron, the handrails of 


nickel. 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


The public lobby is lined with marble. Elevator doors and mailbox are — 


cast bronze. The floor is terrazzo in chocolate and light buff. OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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President's office. This room adjoins an office lobby from which marble 


stairs lead down to the public lobby. 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


President's office. The walls are faced with chestnut. The furniture is 


of white oak and pigskin. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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President's office. The hangings are in tans and browns. 
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A FIFTH AVENUE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


By Dakin Bennett Ferris 


The skyscraper office building at 500 Fifth 
Avenue, the northwest corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, New York City, is de- 
signed to provide a maximum of shop frontage 
and well-lighted office space. 

Elevators, stairs and toilets are located along the 
north wall of the building, occupying the portion 
of the perimeter where light is least under control 
and where the position of utilities subtracts least 
from the office floor rentable space. The owners, 
however, control the property immediately to the 
north which insures light on that side for some 
time. On the west, starting at the sixth floor level, 
a light court 25 feet wide, the full width of the 
property, is provided. 

Facing Forty-second Street, the New York 
Public Library and Bryant Park, the property has 
an unobstructed southern outlook of two square 
blocks, The spacing of window openings takes 
full advantage of this exposure. On the eastern 
side the building faces Fifth Avenue. 

The Fifth Avenue wall rises thirteen stories to 
its first setback, while at the west end of the 
Forty-second Street facade the first setback is at 
the twenty-first floor owing to more favorable zon- 
ing conditions. From these setback levels there are 
a series of receding surfaces terminating at the 
thirty-sixth floor; from here, for an additional 
twenty-two stories, rise the tower and penthouse, 
699 feet above Fifth Avenue. 

With the great amount of window area unusual 
flexibility in exterior arrangement is possible. 
Units as small as 9 feet wide and as large as an 
entire floor can be leased. The exterior walls for 
the second, third and fourth floors are of limestone 
with an unbroken line of show windows at the 
street floor level. Above, the piers are of light- 
colored brick; the spandrels generally are also of 
brick. Certain groups of windows as well as the 
upper 30 feet of the tower are accentuated by the 
introduction of ornamented architectural terra 
cotta, 

The main entrance to the building is on the 
Fifth Avenue side, 70 feet from Forty-second 
Street. The opening is 11 feet wide by 20 feet 
high with two flanking pylons. Over the great 
doorway a carved keystone is placed. This portal 
leads into an open entrance lobby with a travertine 
floor, carved limestone walls and a decorative 
vaulted ceiling. At the inner end is a large bronze 
grille beneath which are the doorways to the build- 
ing. These lead to the entrance vestibule, the main 
elevator corridor, the elevator lobbies upon which 
open the low, intermediate and high rise groups 
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of six elevators each, and two open ornamental 
stairways giving direct access to the front and 
rear parts of the second floor. 

The eighteen full automatic signal control eleva- 
tors serve a total of 520,000 square feet of rent- 
able area. The walls of the first floor elevator 
lobbies, the main elevator corridor and the entrance 
vestibule are treated with Belgian black base, golden 
veined Formosa and dark Formosa marble. The 
elevator fronts, elevator control panels, informa- 
tion desk and grilles are of ornamental cast bronze. 
The ceilings are modeled plaster with recessed 
panels to receive concealed lighting. All plaster 
surfaces are finished with aluminum leaf and 
lacquer. 

The walls of the typical floor elevator corridors 
have a Florida cream marble wainscot and Belgian 
black marble base; the elevator door openings are 
also trimmed with Belgian black marble. The 
floors are of terrazzo with brass strips; the ceil- 
ings are of paneled plaster. The lobbies open on 
floor areas varying from 2,150 to 18,000 square 
feet. Except for floors below the ninth, there is 
no space more than 30 feet from outside light. 

To achieve this income-producing building, a 
group consisting of the architect, the owner, his 
real estate advisers and his operating manager, 
and the builder, was organized. This group func- 
tioned as a building committee throughout the con- 
struction of the building. 
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TOWER FLOOR PLAN 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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Elevators, stairs and toilets are placed along the north wall in 


500 FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE TOWER order to subtract least from the rentable floor space. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 
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Nyholm and Lincoln 


View of skyscraper from Fortieth Street and Fifth Avenue. ————————— 
500 FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS AT'B And C 


Construction details of tower. The tower and penthouse are 


500 FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE TOWER 699 feet above Fifth Avenue. 
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SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 
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North side of building as viewed from Fifth Avenue. 
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Nyholm & Lincoln 


The open entrance lobby has a travertine floor, carved lime- — 


stone walls and a vaulted ceiling. The doors are bronze. 500 FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY 
SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 
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Elevator lobby. The walls are marble; the ceiling is modeled 
500 FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE TOWER ; А ; 
plaster, finished with aluminum leaf and lacquer. Recessed 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS panels provide indirect illumination. 


WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM 


COLOR STUDIES IN REMODELING ARCHITECT 


Byron Co. 


T he house at Hampton Bays is a summer cottage, 
and in remodeling, this function was kept in mind. 
More space, more baths and much airier rooms 
were needed; the new design provides these. 

The lower floor has been planned as a large 
open area where the members of the family and 
their guests may come and go. Upstairs, the old 
rooms with their small windows and projecting 
eaves have been turned into dressing rooms, and 
doors lead to the new bedrooms through what were 
formerly windows. Two sides of each bedroom 
are practically of glass. 


Interior Color Scheme 


Very strong colors have been used throughout 
the entire house. Certain walls have been accentu- 
ated where it was considered desirable to get a 
feeling of depth or the contrary, to make the 
most of a sunny exposure, or to harmonize the 
coloring of the room with the view outside. The 
colors are sometimes in blue, sometimes in red 
or yellow, and usually shade in with white or 
gray. Warm colors are used for sunny rooms; 
the cool colors for rooms facing the water and 
without much light. 

Very few rooms have more than one or two 
colors, but the colors connect from one room to 
the next. Since each room has a different ex- 
posure peculiar to itself, no two rooms have been 
treated exactly alike. 
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REMODELED HOUSE AT HAMPTON BAYS, L. |. 


The frontispiece of this issue shows the color scheme of a 
typical bedroom, and the second floor plan. 


Rules of Color Selection 
Two fundamental rules—one of contrast and one 
of harmony—have been observed. Red, yellow 
and blue were selected as the contrasting colors; 
blue and green, yellow and orange, red and purple 
as the harmonious colors. 

Following the rules of contrast and harmony, 
it was chiefly a matter of playing one color against 
the next until the desired effect was achieved. 
The linen floor rugs are not always dark blue, 
as shown in the color frontispiece of this issue, 
but always in keeping with the general color 
scheme of the individual room. 


Exterior Color Scheme 

On the exterior, the old house and the new parts 
are distinctly separated by" the color treatment. 
The old house has gray shingles with yellow win- 
dow trim. The new wings are of clapboards 
painted white, with dark blue window trim. The 
entrance doors are black or vermilion. The 
wooden rails on the terraces are yellow. 
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Byron Co 


Above-Hall and Living Room 
Right—Ground Floor Plan 


HOUSE OF FRED MUSCHENHEIM 
HAMPTON BAYS, LONG ISLAND 
WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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Byron Co. 


Above—Hall and Dining Room 
Left—Southeast Bedroom 
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HOUSE OF FRED MUSCHENHEIM 
HAMPTON BAYS, LONG ISLAND 
WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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JOHN GALEN HOWARD 
1864-1931 


Distinction marked the works as it did the pres- 
ence of John Galen Howard. Fame came early to 
him in his professional practice. 

His architectural studies covered six years—the 
first three at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the last three, aíter an interval, at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. His own practice in 
New York and Boston began in 1893. He was ap- 
pointed supervising architect, University of Cali- 
fornia, in 1901 and, in less than a year, thereaíter, 
moved permanently to Berkeley, where his con- 
tribution of monumental structures to the Uni- 
versity of California Campus is well known. 

Mr. Howard organized two architectural firms 
in San Francisco: Howard and Galloway (1906- 
08) and John Galen Howard and Associates 
(1923-27). He was a leading member of the 
Board of Architects of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, 1901, and by unanimous election 
of his fellows designed the Electric Tower. His 
fame brought to the firm of Howard and Galloway 
the commission as architects-in-chief for the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle. He 
was also a member of the preliminary commission 
for the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco. He rendered service to San Fran- 


cisco often, as ior example, on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Architects for rebuilding after the earth- 
quake and fire of 1906, on the Board of Architects 
for the development of the Civic Center and the 
construction of the Municipal Auditorium, and on 
the Architectural Advisory Commission for the 
War Memorial. 

His part was large in the conception and execu- 
tion of great projects, public and monumental. His 
honors and activities in technical organizations 
were many. Throughout his years of practice, he 
was interested in the aspiring young architect. This 
feeling naturally expressed itself in active teach- 
ing. 

Soon after his arrival in Berkeley he launched 
“The Ark” (the affectionately familiar name of 
the School of Architecture, University of Cali- 
fornia), where his first class enrolled in August, 
1903, and where, except for occasional trips 
abroad, he continued for twenty-eight years. 

His days were devoted to that rare kind of 
teaching which comes only from one who, after 
good training, has had many years of experience 
in practice and in life itself. He had true human 
qualities, for “he worked joyously.” His last years 
of teaching were by far his most fruitful and best. 

WILIA C. Hays 
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TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


TRENDS IN LIGHTING 


By K. LONBERG-HOLM and H. L. LOGAN 


P. H. Lamp Reflectors. See Pages 296 and 297. 
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General Electric Co 


Electrodes, Filament, and Electric Arc of Ѕипіатр Type S-I 
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Cost Level 
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Fig, !* 
Cost of Light 


Fig. 1 shows that increased lamp efficiency, de- 
creased lamp price and decreased cost of current 
have effected a steady downward trend to the 
curve of cost of light. 


Efficiency of Lamps 


The larger size tungsten filament lamps are oper- 
ated close to the melting point of the filament and 
indications are that temperature radiation illumi- 
nants are near the limit of their possible efficiency 
unless substances with higher melting points and 
greater selectivity in radiation are found. Table I 
gives the average lumens, watts and efficiency 
(lumens per watt) of large lamps sold during the 
past three years. 


1930 1929 1928 
Average lumens........ í 814 797 769 
Average watts. 61.2 60.7 60.2 
Average lumens per watt... _| 13.3 13.1 12.8 


Table 1* 


Average Lumens, Watts and Efficiency of Lamps 
Sold (Excluding Miniature Lamps) 


Sources of Ultra-Violet Radiation 


The spectral range of electric light sources has 
been extended to include the biologically effective 
short-wave end of the spectrum extending chiefly 
from A°2800 to A°3100. (Wave lengths are 
measured in Angstróm units. One Angstróm unit 
—A*—is one ten-millionth of a millimeter.) In 
order to obtain an appreciable amount of ultra- 
violet radiation it is necessary to heat the radiating 
substance to a high temperature, 5,400 degrees F. 
or higher. Since solids (metals such as tungsten) 
evaporate very rapidly at high temperatures, 
sources of ultra-violet radiation are practically con- 
fined to electric arcs between electrodes of metals, 
of carbon and of mercury vapor. 

The following are recent developments for gen- 
eral application in homes, workplaces and places of 


*REPORT OF THE LAMP COMMITTEE, JUNE, 1931, National 
Electric Light Association. 
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recreation. The S-1, S-2, G-1 and the Mazda CX 
lamps are all low sources of ultra-violet radiation 
and are not listed as therapeutic lamps. The bio- 
logical value and general application of these lamps 
is discussed on page 297 under LIGHTING FOR 
HEALTH MAINTENANCE. 


Mazda Sunlight Lamp, Type 5-1 


Consists of a V-shaped tungsten filament, two 
highly incandescent tungsten electrodes and a pool 
of free mercury enclosed in a bulb of special glass 
which absorbs the short-wave radiation not present 
in sunlight and harmful to the eyes, i.e., lower than 
A*2800. When the current is turned on the fila- 
ment is heated to incandescence, a portion of the 
mercury is vaporized and an arc is formed between 
the electrodes. (See illustration on opposite page). 
The result of this combination of incandescent 
solid and arc-vapor radiation is an emission spec- 
trum consisting of a series of strong ultra-violet 
emission lines of mercury vapor (from A°2800 to 
A*4050) superposed on a continuous spectrum 
radiation. from the incandescent solid extending 
throughout the visible and into the deep infra-red. 

Measurements by the Bureau of Standards* 
showed that at a distance of 3 feet, the lamp 
examined (on 115 volts) had a total intensity, 
without the wire mesh cover, of about 6.350 micro- 
watts per square centimeter, or about one-tenth to 
one-twelfth average solar radiation. Of the total 
amount measured, about 1.5 per cent consisted of 
radiation of wave lengths less than A°3130, ac- 
cepted by biologists as having a special healing 
value. No data were obtained on the effect of 
aging of the lamp. 

As it is not practicable indoors to utilize in- 
tensities of illumination from an artificial source 
comparable with those of midsummer sunlight out- 
doors—7000 to 9500 foot-candles—relatively more 
energy in the ultra-violet region has been provided 
than is present in the solar spectrum. At the pres- 
ent time the filament supplies approximately 7 
per cent of the total light output (as measured 
visually with a photometer), the arc about 25 per 
cent and the electrodes the remaining 68 per cent. 

The operating characteristics of the Type S-1 
lamp require a special transformer to provide one 
voltage for starting and another for operating. 
The lamp operates on alternating current. Due 
to the high base and bulb temperature special pro- 
vision must be made for ventilation around base 
and socket of the lamp. The lamp will only oper- 
ate at full efficiency vertically, base up, but satis- 
factorily in a range from O to 60 degrees. If 
burned in a horizontal position vaporization is cut 
down and the ultra-violet is diminished. 


*SOURCES OF RADIATION AND THEIR PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, by W. W. Coblentz, Ph. B. D.Sc. Re 
printed from The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Aug. 9, 1930, by the Council on Physical Therapy. 


MODEL FOR DYMAXION HOUSE, DESIGNED BY R. BUCKMINSTER 


Light distribution by reflectors and prisms from central source placed in the supporting mast. Translucent ceilings. 


Intensity and color of light controllable from each room. 
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Mazda СХ | Mazda CXt 


Type S-1* 5-2 G-1* 60-watt 500-wat 
— — — — — I... | ts НАНА — 
Тш n | πα. 315 1301 36 60 500 
Watts, with transformer..... 450 175 50 

Volts, DET (vasi 25544. A 10.5 151 181 - . (110, 115, 120, 28-32). 
Maximum over-all dimensions in inches 6% | 4% 4% 4154 7% 
Lumens per watt (lamp alone)... 5 16.5 12-13 6.31 13.1 | 21.5 
Relative UV output in terms of S-1.......... ο ο ο προ 100% 50%, 7-10% 0.7% | 8% 


L 


. s FP 
Price of transformer (dep. on voltage and frequency ).... 
* Inside fros.ea. 


No transformer required for operation. 
Approximate figure. 


Table Il. 
Comparative Data on Ultra-Violet Lamps 
Incandescent Lamp Department of General Electric Company 


Mazda Sunlight Lamp Type S-2 


Employs the same fundamental design principles 
as the Type S-1 but the arc length has been in- 
creased. In addition an aluminum cap has been 
placed over the lower part of the bulb, increasing 
its efficiency by redirecting much energy back into 
the mercury vapor and light source area. The 
cap also performs an important function írom 
the standpoint of fixture design. Since the down- 
ward radiation is redirected upward, the high bulb 
brightness normally reduced by diffusing glass- 
ware or baffles is not present. The electrical char- 
acteristics are similar to those of Type S-1. Spe- 
cial glass is used for this bulb. 


Mercury Vapor Glow Lamp G-I 

Consists of two parallel cylindrical electrodes— 
heated by incandescent filament internally placed— 
and a pool of mercury. The lamp produces ultra- 
violet radiation by a glow discharge in the mercury 
vapor throughout the entire bulb. The discharge 
is started by means of electrons emitted from the 
hot cathodes. The inside frosted special glass 
bulb permits transmission of biologically effective 
ultra-violet radiation but absorbs most of the un- 
desirable short-wave radiation. The bulb is 
equipped with a standard medium screwbase but 
should not be operated without transformer. The 
lamp operates efficiently in any burning position. 
It constitutes a low power source for dual purpose 
installations. 


Mazda CX Lamps 


Special glass bulbs that transmit ultra-violet radia- 
tion within the biologically effective region pro- 
duced by incandescent filaments operated at rela- 
tively high temperatures. Two sizes—60 watt and 
500 watt—have been produced commercially for 
standard lighting service voltages. These lamps do 
not require transformers for operation; they will 
operate directly on either A.C. or D.C. lighting 
circuits. They are low sources of ultra-violet 
radiation and are used particularly in animal and 
poultry husbandry where animals and birds can be 
kept close to them for long periods of exposure. 
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(With average usage types 
S-1 and S-2 should last 


about one season. (500 hours each)...... 
$7.50 $3.75 $3.50 $1.00 $3.50 
$7.50-14.75 | $3.00-800 $2.25-7.50 | 


Gaseous-Tube Lighting 


High-intensity low-voltage hot-cathode tubes oper- 
ating on standard lighting circuit voltages of 110- 
220 volts, 25 or 60 cycle, as compared to voltages 
of from 5000 to 14000 volts for standard neon 
cold-cathode tubes have been announced by the 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc. These tubes will also 
operate on D.C. with the use of a small trans- 
former. The tubes are available in three colors: 
red, blue and green. The red tubes have from 
eight to ten times greater intensity than the stand- 
ard neon tubes; the blue and green tubes from 
three to four times the intensity. Tests indicate a 
minimum life of 3000 burning hours. 

The tubes are used for sign lighting, interior 
lighting, show window lighting, floodlighting, avia- 
tion indicators and beacons, Combinations of prop- 
erly placed tubes in connection with reflector and 
control-lens equipment are used to produce sub- 
jectively white light. A specially designed fixture 
for industrial purposes uses green and red tubes 
producing subjectively white light and emitting 
ultra-violet down to A°2850. The ultra-violet 
radiation can be adjusted to suit requirements or 
eliminated altogether. Wattage: 700 to 800 de- 
pendent upon voltage and frequency. Efficiency : 
17 to 20 lumens per watt. 

Announcement has also been made of a gaseous- 
conductor single-tube unit producing subjectively 
white light. 

The nature of the gaseous-conductor lamps as 
continuous line-sources of light with reduced 
source brightness and high efficiency and utilization 
factor make them especially suited for integral 
interior lighting. Recent work in producing mov- 
ing luminous phenomena in the tubes themselves 
points to new possibilities in lighting control. 

The Claude Neon Lights, Inc., also announces a 
new floor type sunlamp. Voltage: 110 volts, D.C. 
or A.C., 25 or 60 cycle. Wattage: A.C. 80 to 120 
watts, D.C. 200 to 250 watts. Ultra-violet radia- 
tion: A°2850 to A*3100. Average life: 1500 
hours 


*A comprehensive tabulation of gaseus-conduction lamps a peared 
in the August issue of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING in ^ paper 
by D. F. Moore. 
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s an integral part of the design. The extensive 


makes the lobby a flexible show window with provision for poster exhibits. Walls: yellow and 
caput mortuum. Ceiling: mat silver. Columns mirrored. Interior shown on pages 286 and 288. 


The characteristic line sources of the neon tube signs used a 


glass front 


New Incandescent Lamps 


| Max. 
| Over-all | | Approximate 

| | Length in |Bulb Life Initial | List 
Watts | Volts | Inches Diameter |Hours | Lumens | Price 
5| 115 1% 3 1500 35 $0.30 
10 115 414 234 | 1000 424 .20 
100 115 34 112 1000 940 5.25 
150 | 115 11% τη 1500 1500 2.00 
150 | 115 653 | 3% | 1000 2340 05 
200 | 115 БЕЯ 3% 1000 3340 85 
300 | 115 9i, 4% 1000 5430 | 1.35 
500] 115 | ону | 5 | 1000 9650 | 2.15 

Table lll. 


New Lamp Developments 
General Electric Company 


The 40-watt gas-filled lamp for 110, 115 and 
120-volt general lighting service has replaced the 
older vacuum type. The latter is still available 
for sign lighting service, because, when used out- 
doors, the gas-filled lamp must be protected from 
rain and snow. The 40-watt gas-filled lamp will 
normally consume about 2% per cent more kw. hr. 
during its life than the vacuum type lamp, but 
the average lumen output will be about 1O per 
cent greater. 


Berliner Bild-Bericht 


The 100- and 150-watt tubular bulb Mazda 
lamps are produced for use in built-in lighting, 
showcase lighting and cove lighting where a long 
continuous source is essential. 

Lamps of 5 kw. and larger size are now being 
made in heat resisting glass bulbs which do not 
devitrify at the temperature at which they must 
operate. The manufacturers are ready to supply 
lamps as high as 50 kw. in size. The tungsten- 
powder mechanical cleaner has increased the aver- 
age light output during the life of the lamps to 
which it can be applied by nearly 45 per cent. 

A water-cooled lamp in sizes up to 1500 watts 
has been announced by the General Electric Com- 
pany for use in operating rooms in hospitals, store 
window displays, boxing rings, movie studios and 
other places where intense illumination with a 
minimum amount of heat is required. The elim- 
ination of the heat is accomplished by absorbing 
the heat rays in distilled water surrounding the 
bulb. The heat is carried away from the liquid 
by means of a cooling coil through which water 
is circulated. 


GYMNASIUM, W. GROPIUS, ARCHITECT 


Lighting with suspended tubular incandescent frosted glass lamps. 
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Attention is focused entirely on the screen. The walls and ceiling are painted deep blue and the light sources 


are placed low in order to make the audience unaware of all parts of the room except the screen. 


OCTOBER, 1931 


LIGHTING FOR VISION* 


Seeing is the fundamental purpose to be served 
by a lighting system. With artificial light con- 
trollable in every respect—quality, quantity, dis- 
tribution, diffusion and direction—we have control 
of the external means by which optimal visual 
conditions can be secured. 

The part played by the condition of the eye in 
making full use of the external means provided 
for seeing is not discussed here. 

There are four fundamental factors in seeing: 
(1) the size of the object, (2) its contrast with 
the background, (3) its brightness, and (4) the 
time allowed to see it. Satisfactory vision depends 
upon establishing these four factors “above certain 
limiting values" and arranging the best relation 
between them to meet the needs of each individual 
case. Fig. 2 shows the interdependence of these 
four visual factors. 

The size of the object is usually beyond the con- 
trol of the lighting specialist and the time of 
exposure or speed of seeing is generally controlled 
indirectly by the degree to which the brightness 
of the object is raised. The lighting specialist can 
usually control only two of these four factors 
directly, the brightness of the object and its con- 
trast with the background. 


SIZE OF 
OBJECT 
MINUTES 


LARGE 


CONTROLLABLE BY 
LIGHTING SPECIALIST 


Fig. 2 


Clear seeing results when fundamental visual 
factors are above certain limiting values. These 
fundamental factors are mutually complementary: 
that is, a deficiency in one may be compensated 
by the augmentation of one or more of the other 
factors. In this figure, the two combinations of 
visual factors describe conditions of equal visibility. 


Intensity 


In considering the brightness of the object, the 
amount of light to be used is the first point to be 
decided. Raising illumination improves vision 
(see Fig. 3). It also compensates for eye de- 
fects (see Fig. 4). 

Opticians test eyes with the Snellen chart under 
comparatively low intensities. Defects then appear 
that do not show up under higher intensities. Rais- 
ing illumination helps people with defective sight 
(45 per cent of all) more than people with normal 
sight. 
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RELATIVE TIME 


4 s 
FOOT- CANDLES OF ILLUMINATION 
(OM a WHITE SURFACE. BOX REFLECTION) 


Fig. 4 


Time and Light required for Discrimination. 
Astigmatic vs. Normal Eyes 


The eye takes pictures like a moving picture 
camera. The film comes to a stop for a brief frac- 
tion of a second, then moves on to the next strip. 
The retina of the eye likewise must be stationary 
with respect to the object viewed in order for the 
picture to register. If the eyes are held steady and 
the hand is moved rapidly before them, no picture 
is received—just a blur. The rate at which the 
eye “takes pictures” varies greatly under different 
conditions, but in the act of reading the rate seems 
to be fairly well established at from 2 to 14 com- 
plete impressions per second, which, all other fac- 
tors being equal, depends upon the amount of light 
on the page. 

Performance curves for the eye are of the form 
of efficiency curves for electric motors. It is not 
general practice to operate motors on the lower 
part of the curves which represent low efficiency. 
It is good practice to operate them at the highest 
efficiencies. So it should be with the eye. 

Fig. 3 shows that the knee of the curve is fairly 
well past when the illumination is such as to equal 
that of 20 to 30 foot-candles on a white surface. 
A gain from 10 to 30 apparent foot-candles is too 
low to be economic under ordinary circumstances. 
Up to 20 to 30 foot-candles the gain is worth 
while securing. An examination of the other func- 
tions of the eye discloses the same fact, namely, 
that the eye is functioning with sensible maximum 


"Ἂν H L. Logan, Engineering Consultant. 
**Lighting for Seeing, by Luckiesh and Moss. 
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The built-in dimmer-controlled lighting equipment follows the slope of floor and balcony, lighting seats and aisles. 


The lights serve also to indicate exits. 


efficiency when the brightness of the field of view 
is equivalent to 20 to 30 foot-candles. This seems 
to be the standard toward which artificial lighting 
is generally working. Incidentally, 20 to 30 foot- 
candles is the average intensity in well-lighted in- 
dustrial plants in the daytime. To remove the 
question of the desirable lighting intensity for any 
given purpose from the realm of guess work and 
trial, the Illuminating Engineering Society, the 
various lamp manufacturers, and the leading equip- 
ment manufacturers publish recommended tables 
of lighting intensities for different operations.* 


Distribution 


After the proper amount of light to be used has 
been determined the next point to be considered 
is the method of distribution. Different kinds of 
work have different critical details and thus need 
different light patterns applied to them. (Ву 
"critical details" are meant those particular fea- 
tures of a field of view that are important for, or 
identify it to, an observer.) Raising illumination 
intensities does not change the critical details, and 
in the absence of a proper distribution of the light 
may not make them more visible. The illumination 
of the background should as a rule be uniform 
with the critical details picked out more brightiy 
either by combining special local lighting with the 
general illumination or by using control devices that 
will emphasize the critical details, while at the same 
time lighting the general field evenly. 

Where seeing has to be performed in a field 
with sharp variations in the illumination the rela- 
tive rate of work is slowed up. The following test 
reported bv the National Lamp Works illustrates 
this : 


FOOT CANDLES 


Relative 
Lighting Condition Left Area | Right Area Work 
Uniform illumination .| 2 | 10 100 
Unequal Illumination. 20 EC 96.8 
Uniform Iilumination........... | 20 | 20 | 1000 
Unequal Illumination. 20 | 1 | воо 
Uniforin Manination... G | 5 s | 1000 
Unequal Illumination... ΣΣ = 5 | E s 92.7 ü 
Table IV. 


Working Under Assorted Illumination 


Two general types of distribution are used, sym- 
metrical and asymmetrical. Symmetrical distribu- 
tions are used for the lighting of office spaces, 
schools and most commercial interiors. They are 
of three types; extensive, intensive and focusing. 
The asymmetric distributions find their greatest 


*See NEW CODES, LIGHTING DATA AND MINIMUM 
SPECIFICATIONS, page 302. A comprehensive summary of literature 
dealing with the dependence of visual functions upon the intensity of the 
stimulus has been published in the Transactions of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, February, 1931. 
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field in industrv, street lighting, highway lighting, 
aviation lighting, sports lighting, hospital lighting. 
stage lighting, show window lighting, and certain 
specialized areas in the interiors of commercial and 
public buildings. With the increase of clearly de- 
fined functions in illumination, the asymmetric dis- 
tributions are likely to be more widely used. The 
lighting specialist who is familiar with these dis- 
tributions is able to meet the "seeing" require- 
ments of most circumstances. The science of light 
control is sufficiently advocated to make possible 
the development of lighting equipment that will 
have the exact type of distribution desired. 

The extensive type of distribution is, generally 
speaking, best adapted to office and store space 
where the working plane is not interrupted by ver- 
tical surfaces that would interfere with the wide- 
spread light at the higher angles getting down to 
the work points. Intensive distributions in general 
are more adapted to industrial problems where the 
vertical members of the machinery prevent light 
at extensive angles from reaching the work. 


Diffusion 


The quality of the light is the third factor to con- 
sider. Too much diffusion hampers vision as well 
as too little. 

Absence of shadows as well as black shadows make 
seeing more difficult. In the daytime shadows 
from combined sun and skylight are about one- 
tenth as bright as the surrounding field. Outside 
daylight intensities are so high that the illumina- 
tion in daylight shadows is still sufficient to per- 
mit satisfactory vision. Artificial intensities are 
too low to permit shadows to be only one-tenth as 
bright as the general field. They should never be 
less than one-quarter as bright and, in general, 
should represent a reduction in the brightness of 
the general field only sufficient to permit the clear 
seeing of objects in three dimensions. It is most 
important that these shadows have no sharp edges, 
but gradually dissolve into the general field. Abrupt 
changes in illumination intensity, as pointed out 
previously, retard vision. 

If the illumination is shadowless the advantages 
of binocular vision are to some extent exchanged 
for the disadvantages of monocular vision. With 
two eyes operating each eye sees the object a little 
differently. The brain combines these two views 
to show the object in three dimensions. If the 
light is so well diffused that it is the same on all 
sides of the object, the object looks flat instead of 
appearing in relief. This type of visual misjudg- 
ment is characteristic of interiors lighted with 
shadowless illumination. The scene appears flat, 
monotonous and uninteresting. It is difficult to 
judge distances, proportions and relative surfaces 
with accuracy. Some shadow is necessary. Defi- 
ciencies in vision experienced under highly diffused 
illumination are similar to those occurring through 
the loss of one eve. 
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HOUSE VAN DER LEEUW, ROTTERDAM, BRINKMAN AND VAN DER VLUGT, ARCHITECTS 
Daylighting and electric cove lighting planned to light the room from the same side and angle. 


The two light sources can be used together without causing conflicting shadows, Built-in panel 


on the wall facing the window. 
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Glare 


Glare may greatly reduce the beneficial effects of 
the proper balance of the first three factors. As 
a rule, a bright light directly in the line of vision 
prevents one from seeing objects in the nearby 
surrounding field because the difference between 
the intensity of the light and nearby objects is so 
great that the eye cannot adapt itself to both levels 
at the same time and is forced to attempt to adapt 
itself to the higher. It does this, first by protec- 
tively reducing the opening of the pupil, which 
reduces the amount of light entering and thus low- 
ers the illumination on the retina; and secondly by 


changing the sensitivity of the retina to match the 


incoming light. Glare interferes with vision and 
produces a sensation of discomfort, but its dele- 
terious action is often overlooked. Reflected glare 
operates in the same way. It can be avoided by 
depolishing the surface viewed and thus diffusing 
the reflected glare to a point where it ceases to be 
sensible, or by sufficiently reducing the wattage of 
the light source, moving it farther away (usually 
by raising it) or increasing its area (using a larger 
lighting unit). 

However, in most cases the offending glare is 
not seen in the central field of view but nearer its 
edges, and its glare effect falls on the outer area 
of the retina instead of the central area. This glare 
depresses vision although it frequently does not 
cause discomfort. This depression of vision can 
easily be realized by shading the eyes from the 
lighting units on the ceiling and looking at the room 
with the units thus hidden. The "clearing up" 
sensation and relief felt is quite striking, even 
though before shading the eyes the observer was 
not conscious of either discomfort or interference 
with vision. 

Glare is due to excessive variations in the light 
falling on different parts of the retina. While no 
rule can be positively established a glare sensation 
begins to be definitely felt in most cases when this 
inequality exceeds the proportions of 100 to 1. A 
lighting source depresses vision and may cause 
discomfort when not directly viewed, provided it 
is somewhere in the field of view enclosed by the 
eyes. The nearer it is to the line of sight the more 
it depresses vision. ^t ordinary ceiling heights 
most luminous units should be mounted directly 
on the ceiling. Despite lowered intensities on the 
working plane visual efficiency will be higher, ow- 
ing to the fact that the pupil will expand more 
freely and thus let in more light, which tends to 
compensate for the reduction in intensity. In cases 
where light sources must be placed in the normal 
field of view, their brightness shotld be reduced 
as much as possible and the contrast with the back- 
ground kept inside the limit of the 100 to 1 ratio. 


The pupil contracts when the eye is exposed to 
glare but the reverse side of this contraction is 
often overlooked. All other things being equal, 
"stopping" down the pupil reduces the amount of 
light entering the eye and hence puts a darker pic- 
ture on the retina. The fundamental factor in 
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vision is the brightness of this picture. In the 
absence of glare the pupil automatically expands 
to its normal opening for the particular intensity 
of the moment, which is relatively equivalent to 
increasing the light outside the eye. 


Color 


In general, the whiter the light the better the 
vision. North light has been the accepted stand- 
ard for centuries but the true white light is noon 
sunlight. In the past, when artificial light was en- 
tirely unsuitable for color discrimination, those 
interested in color chose north skylight because it 
was more nearly constant in quantity and quality 
than light from any other region of the sky. 

“The illumination most suitable for color work 
is one that does not favor any particular color. 
Such a light is one in which the radiant energy is 
equal in amount for all wave lengths of the visible 
spectrum-white light. Noon sunlight comes closest 
to his specification in nature. North light is quite 
bluish and makes pulples ( pink, lavender, magenta, 
etc.) appear more bluish. Because of its deficiency 
in yellow, orange and red, north light suppresses 
these colors.“ 


Daylight 

Average daylight is a mixture of skylight and sun- 
light. The addition of skylight tends to make the 
total daylight bluish as compared with noon sun- 
light. The collective absorption of the atmosphere 
tends to modify the sunlight as the sun passes 
from the zenith to the horizon, toward yellow and 
even red. 

Average daylight throughout the day is an un- 
certain quality. It may safely be considered to be 
yellower than noon sunlight. On clear days the 
sky contributes only 10 per cent of the illumina- 
tion on the horizontal surface and on average clear 
days a maximum of 20 per cent, the rest coming 
directly from the sun. There is no standard of 
daylight. Neither is there an essential difference 
between daylight and ordinary electric light, as 
daylight passes through phases on the average day 
that have characteristics similar to the light fur- 
nished by Mazda C lamps. Controllability, flexi- 
bility and divisibility of electric lighting fore cer- 
tain purposes—especially industrial buildings and 
department stores where constant levels of illu- 
mination are desirable—have made electric light- 
ing more economic and efficient than daylighting. 
''he factory of the Simonds Saw and Steel Com- 
pany at Fitchburg, Mass., now under construction, 
has been designed without provision for daylight 
and relies entirely on electric illumination. In gen- 
eral, more money is spent to daylight buildings 
than to electric light them, and artificial light is 
usually necessary to supplement daylight the 
greater part of the time. 

From Lighting Research Narrative Ne. 7—Nela Park. 


See LIGHT AND WORK by M. Luckiesh, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York. 
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OPERATING ROOM LIGHTING WITH MULTIPLE CONTROL LENS SYSTEM 


Holophane Company, Inc. 


DELIVERY ROOM LIGHTING WITH CONTROL LENS UNITS 


OCTOBER, 


1931 


Lighting with Control Lenses 


Increased levels of illumination, increased concen- 
tration of light sources and increased differentiation 
of functions to be performed necessitate new forms 
of equipment for the practical application of the 
preceding principles. Lighting systems must be 
flexible and must be designed to fit special condi- 
tions as an integral part of a structure, supple- 
mented, if necessary, with movable lighting devices 
for specific purposes. An increasing number of 
problems require asymmetric distribution of light. 
Ward Harrison of the National Lamp Works pro- 
phesied to the Architectural Lighting Conference 
in Chicago in May, 1930, that—‘The genius οἱ 
American business to standardize may bring us a 
relatively small number of standard parts which in 
their permutations and combinations may meet the 
needs of an almost incalculable variety of lighting 
installations, and which will be satisfactory from 
the efficiency and maintenance standpoint, as well 
as that of appearance.” 

Such a system of standard parts which can be 
combined into any number of shapes and arranged 
with reference to light sources so that the distribu- 
tion can be “tailored” to suit the lighting needs 
has been constructed of lenses of different sizes, 
shapes and focal lengths. (Holophane lenses). 

All control lenses are based on the same funda- 
mental optical elements. These elements are in 
the form of four patterns: circular, straight, angu- 
lar, and combination. They are illustrated on this 
page. 

Lenses with circular patterns are of the plano- 
convex type developed by recession from the plano- 
convex section to a flat plane. Those with straight 
patterns are developed by recession from cylindric- 
al or sinesoidal curved surfaces, 

Lenses with angular patterns are of true pris- 
matic construction, with a lens structure imposed on 
the prisms at irregular intervals for the purpose 
of causing a satisfactory spread to the light, 
parallel to the direction of the prisms. 

Combination control lenses usually consist of a 
lens with a circular pattern used in conjunction 
with one having a straight pattern. Either of 
these lenses or both of them may be curved in one 
or more planes. The effect of the usual combina- 
tion is to narrow the spread in one direction so 
that what would otherwise be a circular beam in 
cross section becomes an elliptical beam, with the 
major axis the same as the diameter of the circular 
beam. 

These varied combinations make possible a wide 
variety of light distributions and a large field of 
usefulness. The width of spread of the beam 
from individual lenses may be varied between 20 
degrees and 60 degrees by a perpendicular lamp 
movement, while both the spread and direction of 
the distribution may be changed by lateral lamp 
movements, parallel to the plane of the lens. A 
maximum effective change in the direction of 
the beam of 30 degrees may be accomplished 
with the lens held in one plane. In this 
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Holophane Company, Inc. 


Various types of control lenses. Top, circular 
pattern; center, straight pattern; bottom, 
angular pattern. 
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SPOT LENS UNITS FOR DENTAL SURGERY 


The light is focused on the working plane. Part of the light flux is deflected for general illumination, 


All details are clearly lighted. 


OCTOBER, 193 


fashion asymmetrical distribution can be secured 
from lenses that are horizontal in a ceiling. Fur- 
ther, the shape of the distribution can be affected 
by combining different lenses so as to properly 
light areas that are greater in one dimension than 
another. 

Another large group of distribution changes can 
be brought about by mounting the lenses in planes 
that are at angles to each other. In this way, the 
Dance Hall at Playland, Rye Beach, New York, 
was lighted by a continuous lens beam in the form 
of a horizontal wedge, located at the intersection 
of ceiling and walls, the upper strip of lenses light- 
ing the ceiling, and the lower lenses the floor with 
a single lamp common to each two lenses. 

These lenses involve a conception old to optics 
the principle of what has been referred to as the 
“optical train.” The “optical train” consists of a 
light source, a combined specular and diffuse re- 
flector and a simple or compound lens, the elements 
so placed in relation to each other as to deliver 
the light from the lens in a predetermined man- 
ner. 


———— — г, 


(62559 nap 


The relations of these elements can be changed to 
vary the results within wide limits. 

The chief advantages of the lens systems are 
their flexibility ; the fact that they permit the light- 
ing systems to be made to fit exactly the condi- 
tions; the sharp and accurate light control that 
combines high intensities with freedom from glare; 
the quality of the light due to the high degree of 
diffusion that characterizes the use of extended 
sources; their pleasing appearance and the ease 
with which they lend themselves to architectural 
applications, as built-in. The cost of the lenses, 
including wiring and boxes, varies from $7.00 to 
$20.00 per lineal foot. 

Although the output of a lens system is some- 
times relatively low when compared with standard 
commercial units, its output in the operating zone 
with its emphasis of critical details, and therefore 
the utilization efficiency, is relatively high. Where 
a great deal of flux is needed in a restricted zone 
the control lenses are a particularly efficient means 
of obtaining it. Applications of the lenses are 
shown on pages 292 and 294. 


CLASSROOM LIGHTING, SCHOOL IN BERNAU, HANNES MEYER, ARCHITECT 


Indirect lighting from projectors mounted on the wall. The sloped ceiling controls light reflection and aids 


natural ventilation. The electric light can serve as an auxiliary to daylight without producing conflicting shadows. 
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H. LAMP REFLECTORS 


Efficient glareless distribution of light. Three reflectors designed as logarithmic spirals and a bottom shield 
placed concentrically one above the other. The light from an incandescent lamp placed in the center of the 
combination, hidden from the eye, is diffusely reflected down from the dull bottom surfaces of the reflectors. 
Top of reflectors polished. The bulb is ventilated and the reflectors are easily cleaned. Dust accumulations will 
settle on top of shades without lowering efficiency. Distribution curves can be varied with material of reflectors. 


They are made of opal, frosted and colored glass and of lacquered or silver-plated metal for intensive distribution. 
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LIGHTING FOR HEALTH 
MAINTENANCE 


Powerful sources of ultra-violet radiation, such 
as quartz mercury vapor and carbon arcs, are used 
by the medical profession for therapeutic purposes. 
Ultra-violet radiation is finding industrial applica- 
tions, especially in food preparation, The Mazda 
CX lamps are used in poultry raising. The tung- 
sten mercury arc lamps, S-1 and S-2, and the G-1 
lamp are finding fields of application for health 
maintenance in homes, offices, playrooms, nurseries 
and gymnasiums. A combination of mercury vapor 
tubes, some of which are of ultra-violet trans- 
mitting glass, and incandescent lamps will be used 
in the Simonds Saw and Steel Company's plant 
mentioned before. This combination provides light 
subjectively white in color quality. 

The extension of electric lighting to include 
radiant energy as an aid to health maintenance has 
been termed dual-purpose lighting. Various com- 
binations of ultra-violet and ordinary luminous 
sources are now produced commercially. 

The Council on Physical Therapy of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association makes the following com- 
ments on the present status of ultra-violet lamps, 
commonly known as sunlamps: 


“No sunlamp on the market has been approved 
or accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy. 
The S-1 and S-2 and G-1 lamps have been sub- 
mitted to the Council on Physical Therapy for con- 
sideration. . . . Up to the present time no con- 
clusive evidence has been found acceptable to the 
Council on Physical Therapy and that justifies the 
claims made by sunlamp manufacturers in adver- 
tising for health benefits such as protection against 
colds, raising the body resistance and keeping 
people well."* (Editor's note: The S-1, 5-2 and 
G-1 lamps are not marketed by the manufacturers 
as therapeutic lamps.) 

The Council takes the stand that advertising 
matter shall contain no curative claims nor men- 
tion of specific diseases and that statements be re- 
stricted to those which can be justified by conclu- 
sive scientific evidence; furthermore, that in ad- 
vertising attention is called to the advisability of 
consulting one's physician before exposing one's 
self to ultra-violet radiation. The Council states 
that the more responsible manufacturers have fully 
agreed with the opinion of the Council and that the 
emission characteristics of their lamps are in essen- 
tial agreement with the requirements established 
by the Council. f 


Biological Value 


Many scientific facts have established the value 
of sunlight as a preventive and curative of certain 
diseases, especially rickets. Fewer specific facts 
are known regarding the value of sunlight in the 


Information from the Council on Physical Therapy. 

+The Sale of Sunshine Lamps to the Public. Report adopted by 
the Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


general maintenance of health. The importance 
of sunlight for health maintenance, however, is 
supported by the instinctive recognition or use of 
sunlight as a remedy or tonic. Statistical records 
on relationship between death rates and average 
number of hours of sunshine throughout the year 
yield much evidence that sunlight is of direct 
benefit for human beings. The bactericidal power 
of ultra-violet radiation is effective in sterilizing 
the general surroundings, thus reducing the dan- 
ger of infection. Fig. 5 shows the spectral range 
of most importance to human beings. 

The lower limit of radiation present in sunlight 
as received on the earth is generally specified as 
A” 2900, but very little radiation of this wave 
length reaches the earth's surface. In most places 
there is little energy shorter than A? 2950, and 
when the sun is low in winter or in smoky cities 
A? 3100 is sometimes the limit. The spectral cut- 
off of ordinary or of most special glasses further- 
more reduces the amount of ultra-violet radiation 
present in sunlight which reaches interiors of 
buildings. (Ordinary glass passes none of the 
biologically effective ultra-violet radiation. See 
GLAss, The Architectural Record, October, 1930, 
pp. 339-343.) 

It has been assumed that one of the most im- 
portant spectral ranges for health-giving purposes 
is close to the short wave end of the solar spec- 
trum, extending chiefly from А° 2800 to A? 3100. 
Within this range it appears that two important 
maxima exist—the maximum of production of 
vitamin D and the maximum of antirachitic effec- 
tiveness. However, other and shorter wave regions 
have their special uses in rapid erythema (redden- 
ing of the skin), oxidation, sterilization ad pos- 
sibly many industries. 

There is evidence that the increased resistance 
to infection that results from the use of light is 
not due solely to its anthrachitic ultra-violet and 
that the visible and short wave infra-red radiation 
has a definite therapeutic and tonic value appar- 
ently due to its penetration of bodily tissue and 
are sometimes beneficial accompaniments to the 
action of ultra-violet radiation. 

It is the opinion of many authorities in this 
field that the best results follow from the use of 
natural sunlight and that endeavors therefore 
should be directed toward a duplication of sunlight 
with its essential continuous spectrum. However, 
recent studies have shown that speed of treatment, 
or duration, has much to do with this and that no 
single quality can be selected for all usages. 

The spectrum of artificial ultra-violet sources 
can advantageously be extended as far into the 
ultra-violet as is safe for the eyes, that is without 
causing conjunctivitis. A safe limit is set by the 
total volume of radiation shorter than about 
A°2800 than enters the eye. 
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Fig. 5. The spectral range of most immediate importance to human beings (Luckiesh). 


The Erythemal Basis for Measurement 


Controlled use of ultra-violet radiation for 
health maintenance must be based on approved 
values of measurable dosages. The foot-candle- 
erythema basis is at present generally used in 
dual-purpose lighting design. There is no neces- 
sary biological connection between erythema and 
the beneficial effect of radiant energy, but the 
erythema effectiveness has been adopted as a prac- 
tical method because the erythema producing radi- 
ation is ordinarily coincident in wave lengths with 
the biologically active radiation. Erythema is 
taken as proof that beneficial ultra-violet has been 
received by the skin. 

The production of erythema upon average un- 
tanned skin has been studied both as a means of 
appraising biologically important radiation and as a 
limiting factor in the design of dual-purpose light- 
ing. One-fourth to one-fifth of the total quantity 
of biologically effective energy (time times in- 
tensity) necessary to produce minimum perceptible 
erythema (MPE)—visible a few hours later—has 
been adopted by designers as being apparently of 
the order of the desirable daily dosage. 

The time required for the production of ery- 
thema at 30 inches from the artificial sources is 
given in Table V. 

The amount of ultra-violet radiation in dual- 
purpose lighting must be such that persons may 
work or read or engage in any activity for hours 
without over-exposure. Long exposures with rela- 
tively mild ultra-violet radiation replace short ex- 
posures with powerful sources. The average use 
of artificial lighting in the work world is in the 
neighborhood of three hours daily. There is an 
adequate factor of safety in the adaptability of the 
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human skin to take care of variations in exposure 
to artificial lighting. Installations should be de- 
signed in each case for proper intensities in foot 
candles and proper total quantity of erythema pro- 
ducing radiation in one entire work period. The 
expedient of using two different illuminants on 
separate circuits provides the means of meeting 
these requirements. 


Degree of Erythema 


Minimum Perceptible Vivid 

Sunlight and skylight......... 20 50 
(at noon in midsummer) 
Quartz mercury агс........... 7 17 
(3.5 amperes, 110 volts) 
Sunlight (Type S-1).......... 8.5 21 
lamp, Corex D bulb (400-watt 
tungsten-mercury arc) 

"Bare carbon arc (1000 watt) .. 16 40 
(sunshine carbons) 

Table V. 


Minutes required for the production of erythema at 
30 inches from the artificial sources. Exposures 
made through a quartz water-cell to eliminate part 
of the infra-red. 


Measurements by Instruments* 


The reaction of the human skin to ultra-violet 
radiation differs with individuals and according 
to other factors and at best requires considerable 
time to ascertain. A direct reading instrument has, 
therefore, been devised by which the quantity of 
ultra-violet in any selected period of time may be 
measured and by which the designer may know in 


*From ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT, by M. Luckiesh, D.Sc.; D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York. 


*Information supplied by Engineering Department of the Westing- 


house Lamp Company. 
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advance how to choose the right number and size 
of ultra-violet lamps or fixtures. This instrument, 
known as the Rentschler meter, employs a rare 
metal, uranium, that passes more electric current 
in proportion to the total amount of ultra-violet 
striking it. This current charges a condenser and 
by measuring the time required to fill up the con- 
denser, one can determine immediately what the 
ultra-violet intensity may be. No term has been 
chosen to measure ultra-violet quantitatively (the 
word “viol” has been suggested as comparable to 
the term “lumen,” used in measuring visible radia- 
tion). 

By the use of the Rentschler meter, the contours 
of reflectors and the correct placement of ultra- 
violet sources is easily ascertainable. 


Transmission of Ultra-Violet Radiation 


Few materials are transparent to the biologically 
active ultra-violet rays. All forms of ordinary 
crystal glass, white glass and mirrored glass used 
at present in general lighting equipment are un- 
satisfactory for the transmission of ultra-violet 
energy. The only ultra-violet transmitting media 
which seem practical for present-day use in light- 
ing equipment are fused quartz and frosted plates 
of pebbled Corex-Pyrex, or similar glasses essen- 
tially free from iron, ete. Neither of these two 
media has been developed sufficiently to be entirely 
satisfactory for unlimited use. The present trend 
in ultra-violet equipment design is therefore toward 
the use of good reflecting surfaces rather than 
diffusing glasses. 


Reflection of Ultra-Violet Radiation 


With the development of artificial sunlight, re- 
flecting media must perform the dual purpose of 
efficiently reflecting biologically active ultra-violet 
radiation as well as light. This greatly reduces 
the number of materials which can qualify. 


Per Cent Reflection Per Cent 
of Radiation between | Light 


2800 and 3200 A° Reflected 
Oxidized Aluminum......... 65-80 75-85 
Polished Aluminum....... . | 40-45 55-70 
Polished Chromium. ...... .. | 55-60 63-65 
Porcelain Enamel...... ‘ N 4-6 65-75 
Mirrored Glass....... а 3-5 85-90 
Lead Paint (White)....... ... | 20-25 75-85 
Zinc Oxide Paint..... εκ ۳ 1-2 75-85 
White Paper....... .. | 45-0 75-85 
White Plaster..... à ... | 40-50 85-90 
Aluminum Wall Paper 60-70 75-85 


Table VI. 
Reflection Factors of Materials 
General Electric Company 

Table VI gives reflection factors of a few mate- 
rials of general interest. 

Aluminum and chromium are both fairly good 
reflectors of ultra-violet radiation of known bio- 
logical value. Of these two, aluminum has some 
advantages in that it may be given an oxidized or 
semi-mat finish which increases its reflection fac- 
tor and directional control without striations. It 
is light in weight, readily available and inexpen- 
sive. Zinc oxide, although an excellent reflector of 


light, absorbs most of the ultra-violet. Few colored 
materials reflect as much as 10 per cent of the 
ultra-violet of interest. Most of them reflect less 
than 5 per cent. Aluminum paint consisting of 
lacquer and powdered aluminum reflects from 40 
to 50 per cent of the energy between A“ 2800- 
А° 3200. White plaster is quite effective and may 
be mixed with powdered aluminum. Development 
work is now being done on various new paint com- 
positions, wall paper and tiles. These developments 
point toward the practicability of indirect or semi- 
indirect lighting but for the present ultra-violet 
radiation equipment is made largely in some form 
of direct types which control and diffuse both the 
ultra-violet and visible radiation. 


Equipment 


The design of fixtures for single and dual-pur- 
pose lighting is based on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of light control but must also solve the prob- 
lem of conserving ultra-violet radiation through 
selective transmission and reflection. The ultra- 
violet radiation is generally emitted downward 
with wide distribution to prevent it from being 
absorbed by walls and ceiling. As the periods dur- 
ing which light is required for most interiors usu- 
ally are greater than the desirable exposure periods 
for ultra-violet radiation which would accompany 
the visual intensities obtained especially from the 
S-1 lamp, these lamps are usually installed only to 
provide a sufficient quantity of health radiation 
and are placed on separate circuits from the regu- 
lar lighting system so that they may be turned off 
and on at will with or without the use of general 
illumination. Incandescent lamps are used as com- 
ponent light source. 

Oxidized aluminum reflectors are used to con- 
trol the radiation and oxidized aluminum baffle 
rings or louvers are used to screen the lamps from 
lines of vision. The G-1 lamp is a source of low 
brightness and can be used without shielding ac- 
cessories. 
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LIGHT-REFLECTING PROPERTIES 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Most acoustical materials provide a soft yielding 
surface for the sound waves to strike, and many 
are constructed with minute or relatively large 
openings to trap the sound. In general, light is 
reflected best by surfaces relatively smooth and of 
light color. Proper painting will improve light- 
ing conditions, but with certain forms of acoustical 
materials a coat of oil paint is likely to fill up the 
small openings and destroy the effectiveness, Some 
manufacturers recommend the use of kalsomine 
or water paints, and tests show that water paints 
deteriorate rapidly as regards their light-reflecting 
properties. When used they should be renewed 
at frequent intervals. 

There is a need for materials with maximum 
sound-absorbing value, maximum light reflection 
with minimum depreciation without refinishing and 
at low cost. Reflection factors for invisible ultra- 
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violet radiation should also be considered; atten- 
tion is called to development of aluminum products 
for acoustical treatment and reflection of visible 
and biologically effective ultra-violet radiation. 
Wall covering woven of cellophane, wool and 
chenille for combined light-flection and sound- 
absorbtion has been used in Germany. 

A tabulation of light-reflecting properties of 66 
of the most common acoustical materials used in 
building construction is given in a recent research 
paper by A. L. Powell and C. L. Dows.*  Reflec- 
tion in per cent of visible light measured with a 
Taylor Reflectometer ranged from 8.3 to 75.6. The 
33 products which reflected over 50 per cent are 
listed below. 


*LIGHT АРЫЫ FACTORS or ACOUSTICAL MATE- 
RIALS. paper by A. L. Powell and C Dows presented be- 
fore the Anm Annual Convention of The Illuminating 
Engineering Society, 1930. 


Trade Name 


Manufacturer 


Absorbege...... 
Absorbege...... 
Lent coo АРЧАР 
Acousteyx....... 


Acoustex... 


ο τισ 55 
Acoustolith.......... 
AMO ............, 
Ambler Absorbing Plaster 
Corkoustic..... 
Corkoustic. . . 
Corkoustic........ 
Corkoustic..... 
Dry-Zero.... 

Insulite... 

Macoustic. . 

Macoustic.. . 
Macoustic...... 
Nashkote.... 
Nashkote..... : 
Nashkote.... 


Sanacoustic Tile.. 
Rockwood Flexfelt (Gimco | Products). 


U. S. G. Acoustical Tile. . 
U. S. G. Acoustical Tile... 
U. S. G. Acoustical Tile... 
U. S. G. Acoustical Tile.. 


U. S. G. Acoustical Tile... . 
U. S. С. Acoustical Tile. . 

U. S. G. Acoustical Tile... . . 
U. S. G. Acoustical Tile... 


M. С. Rosenblatt Co....... 
M. C. Rosenblatt Co....... 
M. C. Rosenblatt Co 


Boston Acoustical Eng. Div. 
of the Housing Co........ 


Boston Acoustical Eng. Div. 
of the Housing Co......... 


Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. . 
К. Guastavino Co 
R. Guastavino Co.......... 
Keasbey & Mattison Co.. 


Armstrong Cork & Ins. Co... 


Armstrong Cork & Ins. Co... 
Armstrong Cork & Ins. Co... 
Armstrong Cork & Ins. Co... 
Dry-Zero Corporation...... 
Insulite Company . . 
Macoustic Eng. Co..... 
Macoustic Eng. Co..... 
Macoustic Eng. Co....... 
Johns-Mansville.... 
Johns-Manville, Inc 
Johns-Manville, Inc.. 
Johns-Manville, Inc.. 
Johns-Manville, Inc... 
General Insulating & Mig. - 
Sprayo-Flake Co.......... 
United States Gypsum Co. . 


United States Gypsum Co. . 
United States Gypsum Co. . 


United States Gypsum Co. . 


United States Gypsum Co. . 


United States Gypsum Co. . 
United States Gypsum Co. . 


United States Gypsum Co. . 


Description Reflection 
in per cent 
Whit) Anse. ο гч T 72.3 
Natural Color.............. — n IS 64.5 
σσ. Μεν кенче WENO 15.1 
Wulle (i226 στο T 67.9 
ειν πο ο 61.6 
White plaster, natural finish... .. А 75.6 
White plaster....... T saa 8882 š А 57.6 
White зіопе............ š " 56.1 
White plaster............. А T— 59.4 
ΓΤ i Р 66.0 
Cream (Alabastine No. 26)..... teas 70.9 
Tan (2—No. 26, 1—No. 48). . 3 А 53.2 
Тап (3—No. 26, 1—No. 48)... А TP 53.2 
Willi. sii σον ' š 61.6 
r ی ی ی‎ жаны: —  À 59.0 
Std. white, Fine pin stipple....... ЧҮТ 53.8 
Std. white. Rough pin * ER —— а р 51.7 
Ivory white, Rice Кооё...................... 56.1 
Felt, covered with iilii Kribble cloth, %“ holes 50.5 
Felt, covered with perforated Kribble cloth, 34” holes 57.6 
Felt, covered with perforated Kribble cloth, !& holes 56.2 
Felt, covered with perforated Kribble cloth, % holes 55.4 
Perforated white screen, brown cloth background. . 52.8 
White cloth cover, metal screen........... — 55.0 
а РРО ; 53.5 
Aluminum 1-coat, 20-oz. bronze, 6-oz. Duco, 2-02. 
r 57.6 
Aluminum 2-coats, 20-oz. Bronze, 6 oz. Duco, 2 oz. 
enn 53.7 
Gray Green, I- coat, Devoe 1754 Paste, 50% Pane 
ee NER o аква 58.4 
Gray Green, 2-coats, Devoe 1754 Paste, 50% Min- 
r 63,2 
White, 1-coat, 2 pts. Acustolite, 1 pt. Mineral spots. . 63.8 
White, 2 pts. Acustolite, 1 pt. Mineral sports. 74.2 
Plain tile, natural color ........ CEERI NURSIA " 58.2 
White-Natura! color ......... vs T 53.5 


Table VII. 


Light Reflection Factors of Acoustical Materials 
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Körting and Mathiesen 


Desk lamps of lacquered metal. The design of the lamps 
determined by the purpose of lighting. Designed by 
Bauhaus Dessau. 
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LIGHTING CONTROL 


The uses of photo-electric cells in conjunction 
with control systems for lighting installations have 
increased during the past year. Lighting control 
systems have been installed in schools and banks 
to turn artificial lights on and off automatically, 
depending on a predetermined daylight intensity. 
The price of one control unit installed is given 
as $75 by one manufacturer. 

Thyratron tube units for mobile color lighting 
control have been installed in a number of theaters 
eliminating back stage switchboards and simplify- 
ing control. A “panic” control switch will turn 
on all the lights in the theater instantly. 

A mercury tumbler switch for lighting installa- 
tions has been announced by the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company. Absence of sparks and exposed 
contacts reduces fire-hazard. The operation is 
silent with slight mechanical wear and it handles 
heavy current. 


NEW CODES, LIGHTING DATA, 
ANDMINIMUM SPECIFICATIONS 


CODE OF LIGHTING FACTORIES, MILLS, AND OTHER 
PLACES. American Standard, approved August 18, 
1930, by American Standards Association. Prepared 
under the direction of and published by the Illu- 
minating Society, New York. 

Parts I and II of this code discuss the advan- 
tages of good illumination and describe the es- 
sentials of such illumination. Part III contains 
a set of regulations suggested for adoption by state 
authorities and recommended levels of illumination 
for industrial interiors. 


LIGHTING THE HOME AND SCHOOL. A report of the 
Sub-Committee on Home and School of the Com- 
mittee on Light and Safety. llluminating Engineer- 
ing Society, New York. 


LIGHTING DATA SHEETS. Published under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Lighting of the lllu- 
minating Engineering Society, New York. 
Treatment by example. New installations. En- 
gineering data, photographs and charts. Published 
in data sheet form indexed for filing. Available 
by subscription. 


MINIMUM SPECIFICATION FOR ADEQUATE WIRING OF 
LIGHTING CIRCUITS IN COMMERCIAL AND PUBLIC 
STRUCTURES. March, 1930. 


MINIMUM SPECIFICATION FOR ADEQUATE WIRING OF 
LIGHTING CIRCUITS IN INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURES. July, 
1931. Commercial National Section, National Elec- 
tric Light Association, New York. 

Future requirements must be considered. Capac- 
ities of electrical circuits at least 50 per cent greater 
than initial requirements are recommended. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. A series of articles 
prepared and published by Electrical Installation 
Record and assembled in pamphlet form by The 
Society for Electrical Development, Inc., New York. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
ON HOUSING 


Reviewed by C. Theodore Larson 


THE BUILDING OF SMALL DWELLINGS WITH REASON- 
ABLE RENTS. Compiled by Prof. Franz Schuster, 
Architect. Published by the International Housing 
Association, Frankfurt a. M., Hansa-Allee 27. 131 
pp., illustrated. 6 marks ($1.50). 


As an international inquiry into the housing prob- 
lem, this publication has a large significance. It 
was prepared for use as the basis of discussion at 
the International Housing Congress held in Berlin 
this past summer. From the exchange of knowl- 
edge, it is hoped, will come later and more com- 
prehensive studies of a subject on which the 
existing literature in most countries is very poor. 

Seventeen countries—Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
many, England, Finland, France, Holland, Italy, 
Latvia, Norway, Poland, Austria, Sweden, Switz- 
eralnd, Czechoslovakia, U. S. A. and U. S. S. R.— 
are represented in the reports. (In the preface 
acknowledgment is made to James Ford, executive 
director of Better Homes in America, for the 
American contribution.) The reports not only 
outline the rising standards for dwellings but also 
make specific recommendations for lowering build- 
ing costs. 

The book is well edited. The text is set forth 
in German, English and French in three parallel 
columns to the page. Following the reports are 
two large and excellent sections giving (1) group 
plans and (2) individual house plans of character- 
istic developments in each country. The plans are 
all drawn to the same scale. 


PUBLIC UTILITY AND PRIVATE HOUSING ACTIVITY. 
By Dr. F. M. Wibaut of Amsterdam, president of 
the International Housing Association. Published by 
the Association, Frankfurt a. M., Hansa-Allee 27. 
66 pp. 3 marks ($.75). 


A companion volume to The Building of Small 
Dwellings with Reasonable Rents, this book also 
appears in three languages: German, English and 
French. 

House building promotion by the state and local 
authorities—through abatement of rates and taxes, 
the granting of subsidies, and the provision of 
loans on favorable terms—is shown to have played 
an important part since the war. Only in Soviet 
Russia has the state itself built dwellings for gen- 
eral requirements; in other countries dwellings 
have been provided by the municipalities and by 
cooperative and housing societies. 

According to many reports, the management 
which has proved best so far is the self-administra- 
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From THE BUILDING OF SMALL DWELLINGS WITH REASONABLE 
RENTS. 


Plot plan of the Colony Dammerstock near Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. Built in 1929 by the town of Karlsruhe. Dwellings 
orientated for sunlight. Walter Gropius, architect. 
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tion of colonies built by the cooperative societies, 
The influence of political groups and greater de- 
mands by the tenants themselves have been found 
obstacles in certain countries where the manage- 
ment is in the hands of local authorities. 

Because of higher building costs and higher in- 
terest rates on mortgages, the rents of dwellings 
built by private capital without public support take 
a larger proportion of the income of wage-earners 
than before the war, it has been found. In some 
countries, even the housing developments aided by 
the government have not brought rentals within 
the reach of the working class. As a result, al- 
most all of Dr. Wibaut’s correspondents agree that 
private building enterprise is unable to provide the 
necessary dwelling accommodations for the masses 
at reasonable rents at the present time, except with 
the support of public means. 


HOUSING POLICY IN EUROPE: CHEAP HOME BUILDING. 
Published by the International Labour Office, Gen- 
eva, 1930, and distributed in the United States by 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. 378 pp. $1.25. 


According to this League of Nations publication, 
the housing policy followed by the European gov- 
ernments since the war has been an unquestioned 
success. More than 600,000 dwellings have been 
erected by local authorities in Great Britain, some 
700,000 by German local authorities and public 
utilities societies, more than 110,000 in the Nether- 
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lands, 60,000 in Austria and approximately 75,000 
in Belgium. The erection of these dwellings with 
the assistance of the state, the general survey con- 
cludes, has in no small measure brought about 
social stability. 

The book calls attention to the efforts made by 
various governments to encourage experiments di- 
rected towards the reform of building methods and 
a rationalization of the building industry in gen- 
eral, a task which is likely to extend over a number 
of years and of which the effects will be apparent 
only in the future. 

Admirably complete studies are made of the post- 
war building difficulties in various countries. The 
forms of government and local assistance, exemp- 
tion from taxation, land policies and the reduction 
of building costs are described. 


APARTMENT HOUSE INCREASES AND ATTITUDES TO- 
WARD HOME OWNERSHIP. By Coleman Woodbury. 
An article in The Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, August 1931, pp. 291-327. Published 
quarterly by The Institute for Economic Research, 
327 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago. $1.25. 


In the eight years from 1921 to 1928 the number 
of families provided for in multi-family dwellings 
in 255 cities in the United States increased from 
244 per cent to 53.7 per cent. During the same 
period the number of families provided for in 
single-family dwellings decreased from 58.2 per 
cent to 35.2 per cent ; and in two-family dwellings, 
from 17.4 per cent to 11.1 per cent. 

This trend toward the apartment house in 
America—a phenomenon frequently commented on 
in the European publications on housing—is the 
subject of Mr. Woodbury's economic analysis. 

The usual explanations of lower costs, rapid 
population growth and the post-war housing short- 
age are unsatisfactory, he finds, in the face of 
contradictory facts. The movement increased 
rather than decreased in momentum during these 
years. Cities with the high indexes of community 
wealth and income generally have had the higher 
apartment house increases, so the movement is 
not entirely a matter of economy. 

The study of statistics suggests instead that the 
clue to an understanding of the apartment trend 
may be in part in the attitude of people toward 
the comparative merits of home ownership as an 
investment and the desirability, or at least, the ac- 
ceptableness of apartment-house living. 

Answers to a questionnaire sent to various in- 
come classes in the Chicago region indicated vary- 
ing attitudes. Considerations both of cost and of 
investment strength of ownership decrease in im- 
portance in the higher income classes. On the other 
hand, non-pecuniary considerations, it was found, 
do not seem to be of as great weight as the cost 
and investment reasons; indeed, some of them— 
welfare of children, play space, quiet—seem to 
oppose the increase in apartment building, and 
forecast a change in the standards of air, light and 
space in residential districts. 


NEIGHBORHOODS OF SMALL HOMES: Economic Dens- 
ity of Low-Cost Housing in America and England. By 
Robert Whitten and Thomas Adams. Published by 
the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1931. 205 pp., illustrated. $3.50. 


This volume, the third in the series of the Harvard 
City Planning Studies, embodies the results of a 
research into less extensive uses on low-cost land 
in contrast to the previous volume, Building 
Height, Bulk and Form, by George B. Ford, which 
is devoted to studies of the more intensive uses on 
high-cost land. 


The book is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the economic density of low-cost 
housing in America, and the second with low-cost 
housing in England. In both cases the study was 
made to determine how thinly the population may 
be spread and still meet the cost of complete city 
improvements and adequate housing. 


In other words, what effects have lot size, open 
space, and block and street layouts on the cost of 
the home? 


'The chief conclusion reached in the survey is 
that the assumption that the cost of the lot for the 
small house can be reduced by decreasing its size 
does not hold true. Small lots do not necessarily 
mean cheaper houses. An increase in the density 
of housing means an increase in the value of the 
raw land. The trend toward higher housing 
densities should be resisted. With normal densi- 
ties (5 to 6.5 houses to the acre) it is entirely 
feasible by careful planning, the book states, to 
provide ample play space and other desirable com- 
munity features without increasing land costs. If 
the density is increased to 8 houses to the acre, 
at least 20 per cent of the gross area should be 
set aside for play-park purposes. 


Another finding of the survey shows that the 
expenditure for rent or housing will average 18 
per cent of the family income. Annual rentals, it 
is estimated, will average one tenth of the invest- 
ment in housing. A large number of valuable 
tables, plans, topographical diagrams and cost data 
are included in the appendix. 


THE HOME AND THE CHILD. A Publication of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Published by the Century Co., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 1931. 165 pp. $2. 


Although this book is written primarily from the 
point of view of the social worker and home econ- 
omist, it offers much of interest to the architectural 
profession. In addition to the chapters on home 
furnishings, management, income and the child's 
clothing, a number of specific recommendations are 
made in an effort to set up housing standards. 


These housing standards are treated in four 
divisions: the neighborhood, the house lot, the 
house exterior and the house interior. Neighbor- 
hood play spaces for children and ample sunlight 
for all rooms are among the recommendations. 
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REPORT OF THE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF HOUSING, 
1931. Copies may be obtained from the State Board 
of Housing, Albany, New York. 72 pp. 


This report describes housing projects which have 
been erected under the New York State Housing 
Law providing tax exemption on buildings offer- 
ing rentals of $12.50 or less a month per room in 
Manhattan and $11 a month per room elsewhere 
in the state. 

During the first two years in the administration 
of this law the Housing Board was unable to 
induce commercial builders to take advantage of 
the terms. The success of early projects financed 
by cooperative organizations has shown that a con- 
servative return can be secured from an invest- 
ment serving the public good. The Academy 
Housing Corporation project, the largest single 
housing group so far undertaken, is now under 
construction on a site in the Bronx overlooking the 
East River; it is financed by commercial operators. 

Complete financial set-ups, rental schedules and 
operating charges are given for several projects 
completed in 1930. (One of these, the Amal- 
gamated Housing Corporation apartments, was 
illustrated in the apartment house issue of Tur 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, March, 1931.) 

Other sections of the report cover a study of the 
standards of living of 400 families in the Amal- 
gamated Housing Corporation development ; main- 
tenance cost of low-cost housing projects; and a 
very valuable series of tables showing the relation 
of rents to land prices, land coverages, construc- 
tion costs and room sizes. 


COST OF LIVING STUDIES. Compiled by the Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Economics at the 
University of California. Published by the University 
of California Press, Berkeley, Calif (1) Quantity 
and Cost Estimate of the Standard of Living of the 
Professional Class. 41 pp. 40c. (1) How Workers 
Spend a Living Wage. 85 pp. $1.25. (IIl) The Food 
of Twelve Families of the Professional Class. 47 pp. 
60c. (IV) Spending Wage of a Semi-Skilled Group. 
71 pp. 90c. 


Few studies of family expenditures have been 
made by economists, except by Thorstein Veblen 
and by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
in 1918-1919. Consequently, these studies by the 
Heller Committee are significant. Even though 
the recent fall in commodity prices has no doubt 
affected the figures given in the tables, much value 
can be attached to the percentages for the various 
expenditures of families in the various income 
classes. 

'The results of these studies are presented not as 
a theory of ideal expenditures, but as an analysis 
of customary spending habits. The expenditures 
for housing in the professional class, it was found, 
averaged 20.7 per cent (mean average) and for 
house operation 15.3 per cent. In the case of 
typographers’ families in San Francisco, with 
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average incomes of $2,000 a year, the expenditure 
for housing was 15.3 per cent and for house opera- 
tion 9.0 per cent. For families of motormen, 
conductors, brakemen and bus drivers in the San 
Francisco area, with incomes averaging between 
$1,600 and $2,000 a year, the expenditure for 
housing was 17.9 per cent and for house operation 
7.0 per cent. 


REPORT ON THE CAUSES OF CRIME. National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforcement. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington: 1931. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Vol. |, 390 pp., 80 cents. Vol. 
Il, 401 pp. 85 cents. 


This report of the Wickersham committee em- 
phasizes the inconclusiveness of existing evidence 
that there is a causal relationship between bad 
housing and crime. On the contrary, the families 
of delinquents are to be found in all social and 
economic strata, and the proportion of delinquency 
in the lowest strata is not very much greater than 
what might be expected from their representation 
in the general population. 

An important conclusion reached by the investi- 
gators, however, is that the unit of approach to law 
observance appears to be the local community and 
its social program. The influences affecting the 
conduct of the individual—housing, family life, 
neighborhood life, schools, opportunities for em- 
ployment, and modes of recreation—are all recog- 
nized as phases of life over which the community 
can exert a definite control. 

Volume II describes the characteristics of de- 
linquency areas, a study based on investigations in 
Chicago and six other cities, and on Professor 
Burgess’ theory* that the modern American city 
tends to take the form of five concentric urban 
zones. These areas are: (1) the central business 
district; (2) the zone in transition, the deteriorated 
residential section with its encroachments of busi- 
ness and industry; (3) the zone of independent 
workingmen's home, characterized by  two-flat 
dwellings; (4) the zone of better residences; and 
(5) the commuters' zone. 

The greatest concentration and highest rates of 
delinquency occur in the areas adjacent to the 
central business district and the large industrial 
developments. Housing conditions are probably 
more undesirable here, the report states, than in 
any area of the city. 

Highest rates and concentration of delinquency 
are also to be found in those sections of the city 
which show a decreasing population. Likewise, 
the areas of increasing population show compara- 
tively lower rates. 


* THE CITY. By R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess et al. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press: 1925. 

URBAN AREAS I рү CHICAGO: Ап Experiment іп Social 
Science Research. By E . W. Burgess. Edited by T. W. Smith 
and L. D. White. niversity of icago Press: 1929. 

See also THE COUNTRY HOUSE. An article by A. amens 
Kocher in ΤΗΕ ARCHITECTURAL RECORD; November, 1927 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


CREATING WORK IN MUNCIE 


A simple scheme of inducing the public to begin 
small or large repair jobs in their own homes has 
been found exceedingly effective in Muncie, In- 
diana, in stimulating building activity and relieving 
the unemployment situation. What Muncie is 
doing is suggested for other cities by Printers’ Ink, 
a journal for advertisers, in recent issues of which 
the scheme has been reported in detail. 

The plan began with a group of donors who ad- 
vertised the suggestion that business be put back 
to work. The appeal was for renovations—any- 
thing from painting a house, adding a bathroom or 
just putting in a new pane of glass. 

The first advertisement appeared on a Sunday; 
contractors began to receive telephone calls early 
Monday morning, and by noon a dozen new jobs 
were under way. Other advertisements followed 
and by the end of the second week one hundred 
and fifteen jobs were under way and more than 
three hundred men had been put to work. 

Improvements which had been made were photo- 
graphed and made the basis for more full-page ad- 
vertisements. For each $25 subscribed by a donor 
a membership was awarded by the Chamber of 
Commerce. For expenditures of only a little more 
that $1,000 it is estimated that $250,000 worth of 
improvements were started in sixty days. 

Future plans of the Committee call for a con- 
tinuation of paid advertising and a series of broad- 
casts over the local radio station. Letters will be 
sent to a list of one thousand property owners 
whose properties, in the opinion of the Committee, 
should be modernized and who, it is supposed, 
have available funds. No attempt is being made 
by the sponsors of the Muncie Plan to start new 
building. The modernizing campaign calls only 
for general remodeling and necessary repairs. 

The idea is not only growing in Muncie; it is 
taking hold in other cities, according to Printers’ 
Ink. А similar plan has been adopted by Des 
Moines. 


ALUMINUM TISSUE AS HEAT INSULATOR 


A tissue-thin wrapping of aluminum foil, it has 
been found by tests at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, insulates steam pipes as thoroughly as an 
inch of ordinary covering. Four experimental 
steam pipes in the mechanical laboratory were 
studied under the direction of Prof. F. C. Stewart, 
and the heat loss was found to be reduced by 25 
per cent. 


A COOPERATIVE OFFICE BUILDING 


Plans have been completed by Granger and Bollen- 
bacher, architects, for a 17-story cooperative office 
building on Michigan Avenue, in which each tenant 
will own his office space. Every fourth floor is re- 
served for future expansion. This building is the 
first of its type to appear in Chicago. It is already 
60 per cent rented. i 


NOT TOO MANY HOUSES, REALTY REPORT 
SHOWS 


Few representative American cities are over- 
built, either with apartment structures or single- 
family residences, according to the seventeenth 
semi-annual survey of the real estate market by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards.“ 

Covering 381 cities located throughout the coun- 
try, the study presents the supply and demand 
situation in buildings of all types, rent trends, and 
analyses of the present status of the real estate 
market and of the real estate money market. 

'The figures reveal that in 72 per cent of the 
cities reporting the demand for single-family resi- 
dences just about equals the supply; 17 per cent 
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report an actual shortage, and only 11 per cent 
have an oversupply. 

Sixty-five per cent of the cities report no over- 
supply of apartment structures; 12 per cent have 
a shortage; and only 23 per cent have too many 
multi-family dwellings. 

Sixty-six per cent of the cities report no over- 
supply of business space; 2 per cent have a 
shortage in this type of building; and 34 per cent 
turned in an oversupply. 


UNIFICATION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PROFESSION 


Declaring that civilization is now going through 
a crisis threatening the survival of architecture as 
a profession, the American Institute of Architects 
has announced plans to unify the architects of the 
nation under the leadership of the Institute. 

There are now more than 30,000 persons in the 
United States who have been trained in architec- 
ture, and who are enrolled chiefly in independent 
societies, it was said by Frank C. Baldwin of 
Washington, secretary of the Institute, in making 
public the report of two Unification Committees 
headed by Edwin Bergstrom of Los Angeles, rep- 
resenting the Institute, and Robert H. Orr of Los 
Angeles, acting for the state societies. 

The report strongly recommended unification, 
saying that state-wide organizations of architects 
should be incorporated in every state with local 
branches, and should work with the chapters of 
the Institute, which should be the sole national 
organization of architects. Formation of archi- 
tectural clubs and of student clubs was also urged. 

There are active state organizations of archi- 
tects in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Washington, California, New 
Jersey and Florida. 

Enduring standards of American architecture, 
and the enlistment of private architects in Federal 
building projects to avoid “stereotyped forms" 
were cited as major objectives of the architects. 
Effective cooperation with the building industry is 
another aim. In New York City, it was said, the 
architects are a moving force in the operation of a 
Building Congress which comprises 3,400 men in 
the building industry, of whom 2,300 are honorary 
craftsmen members. 

In addition to Chairman Bergstrom, other mem- 
bers of the Unification Committee for the Institute 
are: Charles Butler, New York City; Frederick 
W. Garber, Cincinnati; Louis LaBeaume, St. 
Louis; Frederick H. Meyer, San Francisco. 

The Unification Committee for the State So- 
cieties, besides Chairman Orr, is composed of: 
Tirrell J. Ferrenz, Chicago; Merritt Harrison, In- 
dianapolis; Frederick Mathesius, ]r. New York 
City; Walter R. McCornack, Cleveland; Lancelot 
Sukert, Detroit; R. M. Trimble, Pittsburgh. 
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PROPOSED BUILDING 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE 


W. Pope Barney, Architect 
Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, Associated 


A CIVIC AND SHOPPING CENTER 
PROPOSED FOR PHILADELPHIA 


A comprehensive development of three city 
blocks has been under study for the past year by 
Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, architects, and W. 
Pope Barney, associated architect. As a shopping 
area, the scheme provides parking facilities for 
the cars of patrons and a large number of shops, 
stores, offices, banks and places of amusement and 
refreshment. Separate levels are provided for 
moving vehicles, parked cars and pedestrian traffic. 
The central tower of the Art Alliance will have 
an outdoor organ for the enjoyment of audiences 
in the plaza. 
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HALL OF SCIENCE—Chicago, 1933 


Construction of the fourth Chicago 
1933 World's Fair building has begun. 
Designed by Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia 
architect, the structure will be in metal 
and glass, rising from colored terraces 
and brilliantly illuminated. 


The building will be 700 by 400 feet, 
two stories and a mezzanine in height 
and will probably house the basic and 
medical science exhibits. 


MORE ON LIGHTING THE CLASSROOM* 


Generally stated, our requirements for class- 
room window lighting are that it shall be from one 
side of the room only and that at the left of the 
pupils when seated ; the windows shall be so placed 
in the plan that there shall be a minimum distance 
from the forward left hand corner of the room to 
the first window of 4 feet (6 feet is more desir- 
able) ; the window glass area shall equal one-fifth 
of the floor area of the room; the top glass line 
of the windows shall be at a height above the floor 
equal to one-half of the width of the room; and 
the space between window units where masonry 
piers are required or desired shall not exceed 26 
inches from glass to glass. 


"LIGHTING THE CLASSROOM, by H, L. Logan, pages 54 


and 55, July issue 


In respect to artificial lighting by electricity, our 
requirements are that there shall be a good general 
illumination and that the classroom fixtures shall 
be of a wholly inclosed type to reduce and prevent 
eye strain and glare. There shall be provided also 
at or near the rear wall of each room a wall out- 
let to be used for stereopticon service. In the 
standard classroom unit having the approximate 
dimensions of 22 feet by 30 feet by 12 feet in 
height we accept an electric fixture plan in which 
there are four ceiling fixtures, each located in the 
approximate center of the quarter section of the 
room. We believe, however, that six fixtures in 
two rows will provide better distribution of light. 


GEORGE D. Coons, Consulting Architect, 
The State Education Department, New York. 
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CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR 


A housing exhibit is now being planned by A 
Century of Progress Exposition as part of the 
Chicago 1933 World’s Fair. Five acres of ground 
have been set aside for this housing exhibit. 

The housing exhibit will contain eight resi- 
dences, an apartment building, an exhibit hall, 
garages, and a model fire station. The ground sur- 
rounding the buildings will be landscaped to pro- 
vide lawns, parks and garden spaces. 

The exhibit, as it is now planned, will demon- 
strate as many different types of housing condi- 
tions, with the current solution for each as it is 
possible to show within the allotted space—urban, 
suburban and semi-rural. 

Double housing or continuous row housing will 
be demonstrated. This construction method, which 
provides merely a party wall between individual 
houses, is regarded as one of the solutions to the 
problem of moderate-priced housing. 

Each residence will be furnished with a garage. 
The lots on which these residences lie will be about 
90 by 120 feet. 


NO SPEED LIMIT FOR ELEVATORS 


The elimination of all speed limits for passen- 
ger elevators is one of the features of the new 
national safety code for elevators announced by 
the American Standards Association. Approval 
of the code by the Association followed nearly 
four vears of research on elevator safety devices 
at the United States Bureau of Standards and ex- 
tensive investigation by a technical committee com- 
posed of 38 representatives of architectural, engi- 
neering, governmental and other organizations. 

For the first time, the national elevator code 
permits the operation of more than one elevator 
in a single shaft, thus removing one of the ob- 
stacles to the erection of skyscrapers—the exces- 
sive space required for elevators. The code pro- 
vides rigid safeguards to eliminate any possibility 
of collision between two elevators in the same 
shaft. The code also provides for two-story cars 
which consist of two separate cages, one above the 
other, to serve two floors simultaneously from the 
same shaft. These will not be “one-man cars,” 
however, an operator for each of the two cages 
being required by the code. Safety devices will 
prevent the two-story car from moving until the 
safety gates of both cages are closed. 

Further provision is made for a new type of 
express-local system in which the master express 
elevator will stop at only three or four express or 
plaza floors—ten, fifteen, or even more stops 
apart—at which points passengers will transfer to 
local elevators starting from the plaza floors rather 
than all from the first floor, the present practice 
in skyscrapers. 
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ROOF TERRACE FOR CONVALESCENTS 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital 


The roof overlooks the Hudson river. The marine 
atmosphere, according to A. A. Jaller, executive 
officer of the hospital, has demonstrated its value 
to convalescents. A deck steward is available to 
make the patients comfortable in the steamer 
chairs. Games are played and afternoon tea is 
served daily to the patients and their guests. 
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HANGING GARDENS OF RADIO CITY—The roof terraces of the $250,000,000 amusement center now being 
built by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the Metropolitan Square Corporation in New York City will be land- 
scaped with pools, fountains, tiled paths, flower mosaics, trees and shrubs. The architects are Reinhard and 
Hofmeister; Corbett, Harrison and MacMurray; Raymond Hood and Fouilhoux. The project was described 
in the April issue. 
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KEY е 
BUILDING DURING AUG 1930 TAKEN AS BASE 
wawam BELOW BASE 

CD ABOVE BASE 

FIGURES DENOTE PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM BASE 


FLOOR SPACE FOR NEW BUILDING CONTRACTS 37 STATES 
EAST OF THE ROCKY MTS PERMIT VALUATIONS FOR ROCKY 
MT AND PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Copyright, The Amencon Map Co, N Y ~ sefhoried Repredietion Ne 5025 


The August building map showed nine states east of the Rocky Mountains where new contracts, on a 
floor-space basis, were larger than those reported for August, 1930: Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, District of Columbia, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Arkansas. In addition, Connecticut 
and North Carolina, on the same basis, showed only unimportant losses from a year ago. 


BUILDING TRENDS INDICATED 
BY THE FEDERAL CENSUS—PART 4 


By L. Seth Schnitman 


OFFICE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

The office buildings erected during the past decade, 
perhaps more truly than any other building type, 
will serve, for years to come, to characterize the 
kaleidoscopic economic changes that took place 
during the ten-year period, 1921-1930. In that 
short span the production of new commercial office 
facilities in the United States reached the huge 
sum of $3,850,000,000. During the same period 
new residential facilities showed a production value 
of $24,600,000,000. Thus, for each $5,000 ex- 
pended on new residential construction, practically 
$800 was spent on the erection of new office space 
to care for the needs of an expanding commercial 
and professional world. 


Business Growth and Office Space 


What was the change in our volume of commerce 
during that decade which necessitated an average 


annual rate of $385,000,000 in expenditures for 
office construction? Using check payments as a 
yardstick, it is found that the rise between the de- 
pression year, 1921, and the peak in 1929, disre- 
garding the effects of price changes during the 
interval, approximated 130 per cent. At the same 
time the advance in new office building expendi- 
tures approximated 660 per cent between 1921 and 
the peak of the cycle, in this instance, the year 
1927. 

The large increase in office building construction 
from 1921 to 1927 came about fully as much be- 
cause of genuine demand for space as because of 
any other single factor or combination of factors. 
This was the period of reconstruction after the 
war, when virtually all building of this type had 
been at a standstill; these were the years of re- 
adjustment of earning power to advancing land 
values and rising taxes. Then, too, the release of 
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13 LARGEST CITIES 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


Trend of new office construction: 1921-1930 
For the 13 largest cities the decline in 1930 
from the 1927 peak amounted to less than 50 
per cent, while the rise from 1921 to the peak 
amounted to about 900 per cent. The 1930 
level was five times as high as that for 1921. 


factory workers to non-industrial occupations, in- 
cident to technologic advances, proceeded apace, 
and a large absorption of workers into commercial, 
financial, and professional pursuits took place. 
This was the period when our schools and colleges 
released more “white collar" graduates than in any 
similar period in our history. This was the dawn 
of an era of scientific study of the problems of dis- 
tribution and the coincidental rise in services of 
every description to cope with these problems. 
This was the period when the dentist and the 
physician forsook the home as the place of his 
practice for the more conveniently located office 
building. These factors, to say nothing of the in- 
sistent demand for modern and ultra-modern facil- 
ities, to a greater or less extent, were forces that 
brought about the rapid and almost spectacular 
advance in new office construction. 


Concentration of Buildings in Largest Cities 


About 53 per cent of new office building construc- 
tion during the decade was concentrated in our 13 
largest cities, i.e., those having 500,000 or more 


Trend of check payments: 1921-1930 
For the 13 largest cities the decline in 1930 from 
the 1929 peak amounted to 32 per cent, while 
the rise from 1921 to the peak amounted to 
about 150 per cent. The 1930 level was some- 
what less than twice that for 1921. 


inhabitants, according to the 1930 census; these 
are the cities whose combined population was only 
17 per cent of the entire population of continental 
United States or only 30 per cent of the total 
urban population of the country. For these same 
13 centers commercial transactions, as measured 
by the volume of check payments over the decade, 
represented approximately 65 per cent of the entire 
money turnover of the country. These cities are 
our most important commercial centers and as such 
must continue to provide the facilities under- 
lying our entire complex financial and speculative 
structure. 

'These are the cities where present disturbed 
business conditions are for the most part particu- 
larly pronounced, where office vacancies are ab- 
normal, where mortgage bond defaults and real 
estate foreclosures are heaviest. For these reasons 
it is seriously doubted that the next wave of office- 
building construction will be so largely concen- 
trated in our greatest cities as in the past, although 
when more normal conditions are restored these 


(Continued оп page 54, advertising section) 
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HE buildings of St. Joseph’s Nor- 

mal Institute at Barrytown, New 
York—both in their exterior construc- 
tion and their interior finish—have been 
endowed to a remarkable degree with 
lasting beauty and charm. 

Painted surfaces within the buildings 
were done with Barreled Sunlight . . . 
the smooth, flawless paint enamel that 
can’t hold dirt embedded. Finger prints 
... smudges... dust... may easily be 
wiped off with a damp cloth. 

And Barreled Sunlight retains its soft 
depth—handsome cleanliness—after re- 
peated washings. Its extreme durability 


St. Joseph's. Normal Institute, Barrytown, N. Y. Architect 
Associate Architects, James F. Delany, Paul Schulz. 


James W. O'Connor 


reduces the necessity for frequent re- 
painting. 

An all-oil product, Barreled Sun- 
light is easily tinted in soft pleasant 
colors appropriate to the harmonious 
needs of any room. 


Our catalogue is in Sweets, but for 
your own files let us send you the new 
booklet, “For Interiors of Lasting 
Beauty and Cleanliness." Write to 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 22-J 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all princi- 
pal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. 
Fuller & Co.) ` 


nteriors, too .. are 


gly beautiful 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT is available 


in two forms, Interior and Outside. Write 


for complete information on Outside 
Barreled Sunlight—its pronounced white- 
ness, richer lustre, marked durability. 


Barreled Sunlight 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


1926 Monthly Average—100 


GENERAL 
INDEX 


Building materials 
as a group, still 
reflect price weak- 
ness ahead. 


LUMBER 


No end of the long 
decline in lumber 
prices is as yet ap- 
parent. 


BRICK CEMENT 


Prices for brick 


al- 


Cement prices will 

9 Min soon fest existing 
e in recen levels; local condi- 
months, have begun tions will dictate 


to show signs of 


weakness 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 


The break in prices 
previously forecast 
occurred in August. 
Further weakness is 
not unlikely though 
such additional de- 
clines as may occur 
will be only mod. 
erate. 


such declines as may 
occur, 


OTHER 
MATERIALS 


Although this group 
showed strength in 
August, the trend 
of most items in- 
cluded still appears 
downward. 
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O dispose of seepage below sewer level 

—or where sewerage facilities are not 
available—many architects prefer one of 
the units illustrated here. Local conditions determine 
whether the electric or hydraulic unit will be most 
economical —but both pumps have many character- 
istics that appeal to the architect. 


Both the Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pump and 
the Penberthy Automatic Hydraulic Cellar Drainer are 
immune to corrosion —they are copper and bronze 
throughout. Both are thoroughly dependable under 
the most severe operating conditions, and are economi- 
cal of electricity and water power. They are fool-proof, 
require no kid-glove handling, and are easy to install. 


Manufacturing a complete line of both electric and 
hydraulic units in a full range of types and sizes, the 
Penberthy organization is especially well qualified to 
recommend the correct equipment for any specific 
сазе. Leading jobbers throughout the country stock 
both electric and hydraulic units. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Established in Canadian Plant 
1886 DETROIT Windsor, Ont. 


PENBERTHY PUMPS 


REMOVE SEEPAGE WATER 
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(Continued from page 312, Editorial Section) 
cities, doubtless, as heretofore will first manifest 
recovery. 


Influence of Population Increases 


Population growth in our largest centers over the 
next decade will probably show relatively smaller 
expansion than appears indicated for the remain- 
ing urban centers; at least that is the inference to 
be drawn from the population changes that took 
place between 1920 and 1930. Where our urban 
population as a whole showed an expansion be- 
tween the two census years of 26.9 per cent, our 
thirteen largest cities showed a growth of only 
23.8 per cent. The professions are becoming in- 
creasingly more crowded and the concentration of 
our professional population in the largest centers 
for the moment appears rather at its peak. At 
the same time business is demanding higher educa- 
tional qualifications and our colleges and profes- 
sional schools are extending the terms of study 
and making their curricula more exacting. 

'These factors, it seems, will have larger effect 
upon future office-building construction than in 
the past. In the ensuing transition it is very likely 
that modern office-building requirements will be- 
come proportionately heavier in our smaller cities 


where new construction during the last decade has 
not been unduly heavy. It is in our smaller centers 
where factors of obsolescence have had less effect 
in dictating new office building than in our larger 
cities, where shifting commercial areas, rising land 
values, and advancing taxes have virtually short- 
ened the economic life of office buildings. 


Opportunities in Smaller Cities 


Many are the smaller cities where present office- 
building facilities have long since become obsolete 
in the light of standards known to our largest cen- 
ters. The time appears ripe for a careful appraisal 
of these conditions and a methodic approach for 
their betterment. 

Deconcentration in our professional population 
which present economic conditions may force in 
favor of our smaller cities will likely hasten office- 
building construction in those cities which are alert 
to the implications of the present population and 
economic trends. Carefully conceived new office- 
building projects in our smaller centers would 
serve to depopulate existing obsolete and out- 
moded buildings. In this process civic pride would 
be reawakened and the play of economic forces 
affecting realty would affect other classes of con- 
struction. 


HOW PAINTS SHOULD BE GUARANTEED 


lt appears that a certain architect in a large 
Eastern city has prepared a specification for a 
building, which states that as a condition prece- 
dent to any payment on account of painting work 
the contractor shall deliver a written guarantee 
from the paint manufacturer whose products are 
used. This guarantee is to the effect that all ma- 
terials applied to painted or tinted surfaces shall 
remain of true color, will not chalk, fade, tarnish, 
crack, peel, or otherwise deteriorate. 

It is obvious that a paint manufacturer could not 
honestly give such a guarantee. There are too 
many things entering into the service of a paint 
product for a responsible manufacturer to guar- 
antee its performance in the manner outlined by 
the architect referred to above. 

The situation would be analogous to one which 
could be visualized, in which a flour manufacturer 
produces the finest biscuit flour in the world. The 
flour is used by a trained chef in a famous hotel, 
who produces from it the most delicious biscuits. 
A bride purchases a bag of the same flour and 
makes soggy, heavy, indigestible biscuits. Surely 
the flour manufacturer should not be blamed for 
the lack of skill of the bride or the improper cook- 
ing devices with which she may have operated. 
Similarly, a paint manufacturer cannot be expected 
to guarantee his products against defects which 


may be caused by faulty methods of application or 
faulty surfaces, such as newly plastered walls 
which are reeking with water. 

It is true that some makers of low grade paints 
may make guarantees which are unjustified and 
which are so worded as to ultimately provide but 
little comfort to the user in case of difficulty. Such 
guarantees are misleading and unethical. In my 
opinion, the best guarantee is for the architect to 
select quality paints made by a manufacturer of 
established reputation or sold by a dealer in whom 
he has confidence. When such paints are specified 
by the architect and applied by the painter with 
reasonable precautions, satisfactory results will be 
obtained, 

While an architect should have some understand- 
ing of the fundamental qualities and weathering 
effects of different paints, he cannot be expected to 
have a complete knowledge of the subject, since 
over a thousand materials are employed in the 
manufacture of painting products. His safest 
course is to adhere to quality brands with which he 
has had experience, and insist that these brands be 
used. 


H. A. GARDNER, Director, 


Institute of Paint and Varnish Research 
Washington, D. C. 
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Thanks to its “specialized speed control” the new Corbin Door 
Check, Model 131, closes doors first fast, then slow —or first slow, 
then fast—or just slow or fast, whatever way suits the job best. Below 
is composite photograph showing adjustment by which door is made to 
close fast to within a few inchesof jamb—then slow to a silent latching. 


New Corbin door 


check works magic with doors 


The new Corbin Door Check, Model 131, offers you 
and your clients something you have never had 
before; the opportunity to have your doors closed 
exactly the way that suits you best. 


If you want your doors closed fast to keep out prying 
eyes, Corbin has taken care of that. The new Model 
131 can be adjusted (simply by turning a button) so 
that it will close ast to within a few inches of the 
jamb, then smoothly . 


. Slowly... to a silent latching. 


Or, on an outside door, where stiff latch springs or 
strong drafts tend to prevent the door from latching, 


you can close it slowly enough to let people in or out 
without the door banging their heels, but when it is 
only a few inches from the latch you can accelerate its 
speed so that it closes snugly, firmly, every time. 


Or, you can close the door slowly all the way, or fast, 
take your choice. 


The new Model 131 can be used on any door, either 
side. It is approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 


P. & F. CORBIN = New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 


- ——— O Ομ, Pillada 
GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 
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...15 ESSENTIA 
TO COMFORT 


O specify Yale Door Closers 
is a mark of thoughtful plan- 
ning. It is an insurance of 
the lasting comfort which silent, 
efficient and dependable control 
of doors will give to the occu- 
pants of the building you design. 


Yale Door Closers are made with 
the precision that distinguishes 
the construction of any fine 
engine. Each is subjected to 
thorough working tests. There is 
a range of models and sizes to 
meet all requirements. 


Illustrated folders gladly 
sent on request 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 


CIRCULAR ELEVATOR GARAGE (PATENTED) 
Designed by 
William P. Allred, Jr., Architect and 
F. E. Turner, Elevator Engineer. 
'The automobile is driven to the entrance of the 
elevator on the ground floor, left with brakes un- 
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Distinguished 
Location 


d ° 
Honoring a 


MARKET STREET NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Architects: Ritter & Shay 
Plumbing & Heating Contractor: Wm. M. Anderson 


Yl 


At the apex of the "golden triangle" in 
Philadelphia, the new Market Street National 
Bank has a proud position and occupies it 
well. Standing at the very center of the mer- 
cantile, financial, and governmental life of 
the city, and with the principal railway sta- 
tions, hotels, and theatres only a few steps 
away, it towers above neighboring structures 
and has light, air, and outlook. Its style is 
both dignified and modern. Its plan and 
equipment embody all that is most approved 
and most desirable in an office building. As 
a whole, its distinction is evident. 


The choice of any material for use in such a 
project is a recognition of undoubted merit 
in that material. In the Market Street Bank 
Building, the major pipe tonnage is 
NATIONAL— 


America's Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


UNLIMITED HOT WATER 


At Practically no cost 


for 48 Apartments from 
One EXCELSO Heater 


ne Excelso Indirect Water 

Heater, operating in conjuction 
with the steam heating boilers, sup- 
plies unlimited hot water for all tap 
purposes to the 48 apartments in 
this fine new building. In this case 
as with more than 800,000 other 
Excelso installations, the cost of 
heating the domestic hot water 
supply is practically nothing as long 
as the boiler is being fired. 


Excelso Indirect Water Heaters may 
be installed on any steam or vapor 
boiler, in new buildings or old. 


Fourmodels in eighteen sizes care for 
all buildings from small cottages to 
large apartments, hotels, office build- 
ings, factories, stores, hospitals, etc. 
Write, or ask any plumbing contrac- 
tor, for the complete Excelso story. 


All Excelso Indirect 
Water Heaters have re- 
movable copper coils 
andtheexclusive Excelso 
ground joint brass con- 
nections which elimi- 
nate the use of gaskets 


KEAN APARTMENTS, DETROIT, MICH. 
Chas. N. Noble, Architect — €, F. Caughey, Engineer 
R. P. Peckham, Plumbing & Heating Contractor 


This installation is a splendid example of an Excelso Indirect 
Heater using live steam from the boilers то heat the domestic 
water supply. Where steam pressure is subject to variation, how- 
ever, as in most cases, the Excelso is best connected below the 
water line on the boiler, using hot water from the boiler instead 


of steam to heat the domestic water supply. 


Sold and Installed by Leading Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors Everywhere 


EXCELSO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
67 Clyde Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXCELSO 


WATER HEATERS 


 —————r r c a 
SIZES FOR ONE FAMILY TO ONE HUNDRED 


(Continued from page 56) 

set; then, by pressing a button, it is automatically 
loaded on the elevator by an electrically driven 
two-speed loading device. This same device also 
locks the automobile in position on the elevator 
during its vertical travel. The automobile is then 
placed in position for delivery into a predetermined 
space adjoining the elevator shaft by the electri- 
cally driven rotatable platform. This operation is 
performed while the elevator is traveling. The 
automobile is delivered into the designated space, 
contacting the elevator, as shown, by the electrical- 
ly driven loading device, and is also locked therein 
by this device. The automobile is returned to the 
ground floor by reversing the operation, and upon 
pressing a button, it is automatically delivered in 
the exit driveway, ready for use, by the electri- 
cally driven unloading device. 


An example of wood which has been damaged 
by termites. 


HOME OWNERS WARNED OF "TERMITE 
TREATMENT" FRAUDS 


Home owners should beware of alarming reports 
of injury to buildings by termites or white ants, 
says the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Many 
“termite treatments” are expensive and are not 
correspondingly effective. 

State officials and others reporting to the Bureau 
of Entomology reveal that in the South and in 
some of the Far Western States salesmen have 
been exaggerating the danger from termites in an 
effort to sell treatments. The Bureau says that 
conditions are substantially the same now as they 
have been for the last fifty or one hundred years. 
The records indicate that the collapse of a building 
because of termite damage is so rare as to be for 
practical purposes a negligible risk. It is true, 
however, that where termites have been in build- 
ings for many years the foundation timbers, and 
even the floors and adjacent woodwork, may be- 
come so weakened as to make necessary some re- 
placement. 

The entomologists point out that an experience 
of 35 years in termite control indicates that radical 
reconstruction of the foundations is the only per- 
manent and effective remedy for buildings which, 
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AS MODERN AS TOMORROW 


AS ENDURING AST TIME Y 


Russwin Door Closers are equipped with a dual control valve giving 
positive control of door from full open position to the latching 
point.—The speed valve is used to increase or decrease 
speed of door.—The quiet closing valve eliminates 


the impact of door against jamb.—Russwin Door 
QUIET CLOSING 


ADJUSTMENT 


Closers can also be adjusted to allow the 
door to travel swiftly from full open 
position to within a few inches of 
the jamb—closing softly and 

quietly from this point on. DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 
SPEED ADJUSTMENT کیج‎ ο ο τα 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY (ΤΗΕ AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR) 


New Britain, Connecticut New York Chicago London 
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Because of Quality. 
through and through... | 


The Chicago Board of Trade installed 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 


HE Chicago Board of Trade wanted the best of 
everything for their new building—including Black- 
board. That their final selection was Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a distinction of which we are justly proud. 


You can safely specify Sterling for your school jobs— 
and stand behind it. It is quality through and through— 
and we guarantee it unreservedly. Known for its perfect 
writing qualities, and a surface that is free from irregu- 
larities, blemishes and imperfections. It takes chalk 
marks clearly. It never strains reader's eyes. It is 
sturdy, giving years and years of outstanding perform- 
ance. No amount of service can break down the cement- 
asbestos, fire-resisting backing. Easy and economical to 
install, Sterling is the most dependable Blackboard you 
can specify for every Blackboard job. 


Address Dept. S1050 for 15 pages of plans, elevations 
and detailed specifications for the installation of any 
blackboard—A.I.A. File No. 35-b-12. Prepared for you 
by architects. Free for the asking—with a sample of 
Sterling, too, cut right from stock. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON 


(Continued from page 58) 

because of original faulty construction, have be- 
come heavily infested. Spraying and fumigation 
are practically useless. 

Termite-proof foundations can be provided in 
two ways: 

(1) Reconstruct the foundation walls, including 
cellar and cellar floors, of concrete and stone, us- 
ing standard mortar; thoroughly fill all openings 
in masonry or tile construction; and use, where 
necessary, mechanical barriers such as metal ter- 
mite shields. 

(2) Wood and all foundation timbers touching 
the ground or near it should be impregnated in an 
approved manner by one of the standard chemical 
wood preservatives. 


EARLIER BOOKS ON HOUSING 


(See also reviews of recent publications, pages 303-05.) 


RECENT BOOKS AND REPORTS ON HOUSING, ZONING 
AND TOWN PLANNING. Ап excellent bibliography 
which includes publications for many countries, 
states and individual cities. National Housing Asso- 
ciation Publications, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City, 1930. 50 cents. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORA- 
TION. U. S. Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation. Vol. 2: Houses, site-planning, utilities. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1919. 524 
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one section of 2300 square 
feet of Ste rling Lifelong 
Blackboard installed in the 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF 
TRADE BUILDING 


Blackboard designed and installed by 
Eugene М, Bornhoft, Chicago 


Holabird & Root, Architects 
Chicago, III. 


Hegeman-Harris Company, Inc., Builders 
Chicago, II. 


The above illustration shows 


Main Trading Room of the 
Chicago Board of Trade 


pp. Photographs, plans, perspectives, elevations, dia- 
grams, tables. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. Morris Knowles. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1920. 408 pp. 
Photographs, plans, diagrams, charts, tables. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 388-393. 


REGIONAL PLAN OF NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
Vol. VI. Buildings: Their Uses and Spaces About 
Them Including Reports on Zoning, Housing, and 
Economics of High Buildings. 

Vol. VII. Neighborhood and Community Planning— 
Three Monographs on: The Neighborhood Unit; 
Sunlight and Daylight for Urban Areas; and Prob- 
lems of Planning Unbuilt Areas. 

Published by The Regional Plan of New York, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Volumes may be 
purchased separately at $3 each. 


A PRIMER OF HOUSING. A. C. Holden and others. 
Workers’ Education Bureau, 476 West 24th Street, 
New York City, 1927. 35 cents. 


BUILDING CODE COMMITTEE REPORTS. Division of 
Building and Housing of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Recommended Minimum Requirements for Small 
Dwelling Construction. 15 cents. 
Recommended Minimum Requirements for 
Plumbing in Dwellings and Similar Buildings. 
35 cents. 

Recommended Minimum 
Masonry Wall Construction. 


Requirements for 
15 cents. 
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HAIR-BREADTH 


ACCURACY HERE 


PUTS AN ARCHITECT’S HOUSE ON SURE GROUND 


Kohler fixtures deserve Kohler fittings, their 
equal in beauty of design and serviceability. 


CLIENTS aren't. so much concerned about the 
thought that goes into the making of fittings as 
about the hot and cold water that comes out. But 
you have to go deeper than the surface and look 
for fine points of structure and design. You have 
to be sure that care at our end will mean comfort 
at your end . . . fittings that keep a house running 
smoothly, that fit once and for all, 


Talk to some other architect who makes it a Anove—One of the seven major inspec- 
š Я м E 4 tions made on each Kohler fitting before 
habit to specify Kohler real-red-brass fittings on it reaches you, Here, the workman is 
M 4 n water-testing the casting. 
all jobs, large and small, and he'll soon tell you 
hi h hi om A acy of ы {ас re. f Riout — Cross-section of Kohler. K-8020 
what won him over. / ссигасу of manutacture, for lavatory valve, Note the accurate ma 
one thing. The interchangeable unit of a lavatory Fra a οί D NIS αμάν ον 
valve fits into the outer casing within .004 of an outer casing. 


inch! Deep, fast-action threads, always completely 
engaged, eliminate side-sway and protect against 
unnecessary wear. Interchangeable handles are so 
delicately poised that valves open and shut at 
finger-tip pressure. 


And Kohler accuracy is closely guarded. Each 
fitting must pass through no less than seven major 
inspections to maintain Kohler standards of mate- 
rial and workmanship— including tests of the cast- 
ing, threads, buffing, plating, and a final test before 
packing under 125-pound water pressure, 

Compare Kohler fittings simply by weighing 
them in your hand. Heavier because they contain 
an extra amount of virgin copper, finished with a 
thicker, more uniform coating of hard and durable 
chromium plate, these fittings are obviously stur- 


The double Acme threads on Kohler 


dier and more efficient. Designs are modern, correct. valves are always completely en- 
А u ^ 5 ^ gaged, This prevents side-sway, and 
Action is quick and precise. Kohler Co. Founded protects against wear 


1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. Manufacturers of Kohler 
Electric Lighting Plants. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 


CLOSED 
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(Continued from page 60) 

Minimum Live Loads Allowable for Use in De- 

sign of Buildings. 10 cents. 
EXTERIOR LIGH TING Recommended Practice for Arrangement of 

9 
Building Codes. 10 cents. 
Recommended Building Code Requirements for 
FIXTURES Working Stresses in Building Materials. 10 cents. 
/ Recommended Minimum Requirements for Fire 
U Resistance in Buildings. 10 cents. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING. Russell Sage Foundation 


SmMYSER- ROYER Library, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City, 1929. 


IO cents. 
" EUROPEAN HOUSING PROBLEMS SINCE THE WAR, 
Che Alltractiveness of Any 1914-1923. See p. 6. 1924. $1.50. 
3 D Qi International Labor Office. World Peace Founda- 
Structure ehen de (роп tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Distinctive Óxterior Lighting GUIDEBOOK FOR BETTER HOMES CAMPAIGNS IN 


CITIES AND TOWNS. 48 pp. 1931. 10 cents. 
GUIDEBOOK FOR BETTER HOMES CAMPAIGNS IN RURAL 


The Campbell Memorial, COMMUNITIES. 32 pp. 1931. 5 cents. 

Portland, Ore n. 1 1 : 
8 Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave- 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cast nue, Washington, D. C 

Bronze Lighting Fix- 

tures by Smyser-Royer Co. HOUSING SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES, p. 4. World 


Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 1925. 25 cents. 


TWELVE HOUSING NEEDS OF AMERICAN CITIES. 
American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
April 1930. 


OUR CITIES TODAY AND TOMORROW. A Survey of 
Planning and Zoning Progress, by T. K. Hubbard and 
H. V. Hubbard. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929. 389 pp. $5. 


You ask — just what makes Smyser-Royer 


exterior lighting fixtures different and "у MH EATIN G 


distinctive? 
Made of the same metals as any others — ! < 
cast iron — bronze — or а yet they $ * The Airblanket method 
are constructed with such skill, care and crafts- | i of Unit Heating assures 
manship that these outstanding fixtures are pre- — greater economy be- 
ferred by leading architects the country over. 1 | киик rq cmm Heat 
i loss in the upper por- 
For 91 years Smyser-Royer has specialized in N 1 tion of the building— 
the careful reproduction of exterior lighting d. greater efficiency be- 
fixtures designed by architects. Long experi- cause heat is more 
ence in this type of work has built for 1 š . homogeneously distrib- 
Smyser-Royer a reputation for dependable 2 uted throughout the 
craftsmanship among architects. ὶ | breathing zone—greater 
Architects who specify Smyser-Royer exterior i ΚΩ ~ comfort. because š the 
fixtures are assured of careful, distinctive : | wem er онаша и δὲ 
fabrication of their original designs. | the floor—a shortened 
: Skinner Brothers Heaters Warm-up period because 
Or—if stock designs are desirable, a wide рте complete fabricae! warmth is kept in the 
selection of fixtures is offered in the Smyser- tia ats. breathing zone. 


Royer Catalogue or in Sweet's Architectural 
Catalogues, Section D, Pages 6034 to 6044. 


- Write for complete information on 
Ask for our catalogue for your files. Skinner Brothers Airblanket 
Heating. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES AND WORKS, YORK, PENNA. 


KINNER KROTHER 


MANUFACTURING IL) COMPANY INC. 
1474 S. Vandeventer Ave. St. Louis, Missouri 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1700 WALNUT STREET 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


William Dewsnap, architect, announces his new address 
as 55 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Leo. J. Sharps, architect, has opened an office at 1412 
Burlingame Avenue, Burlingame, California. 

Raymond G. Johnson, architect, and George R. Otto, 
associate, have opened an office at 509-510 Ayers Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Harry M. Friedman, architect, announces that his new 
offices are now located in the Lawyers Building, 545 
Broadway, Bayonne, New Jersey. 

O'Neil Ford, architect, and Joe Linz, associate, have 
opened offices at 903 Southland Life Annex, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The firm of Phoenix and Mangin, architects, has been 
dissolved. Thomas F. Mangin has retired. Harry D. 
Phoenix continues his practice of architecture at 607-8 
S. A. and K. Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


The second annual outing of the Providence Architectural 
Club was held September 12 at Pawtucket, R. |. Sports 
events, including a baseball game, featured the outing. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


The Junior League of the New York Society of Architects 
gave a smoker October 23 at the Hotel Astor. 


PORTLAND CEMENT RESEARCH AT MELLON INSTITUTE 


Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director of the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research in Pittsburgh, announces the 
foundation of an Industrial Fellowship by the Green Bag 
Cement Company of Pittsburgh, i А of the 
Davison Coke and Iron Company. The investigational 
work of this fellowship will be carried on by Raymond C. 
Briant, formerly with the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


PHILADELPHIA FEDERATION OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 
Dr. Frank Parker, Professor of Finance of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed Director of the Philadelphia 
Federation of the Construction Industry, a trade associa- 
tion described in the September issue of The Architec- 
tural Record, pages 153 and 154. 

James W. Follen has been appointed engineer, and A. 
B. Randall research engineer, to make special studies of 
construction and economic analyses of building projects. 


PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS 


The International Museum Office of the League of 
Nations has organized an international conference of 
experts to study problems relating to the preservation 
and protection of monuments of artistic and historical 
interest. The first meeting was held October 21-30, at 
Athens. 


PRIZES OF ROME COMPETITION 


The American Academy in Rome announces its annual 
competitions for fellowships in architecture, landscape 
architecture, painting and sculpture. 

The competitions are open to unmarried men not over 
30 years of age who are citizens of the United States. 
The stipend of each fellowship is $1,500 a year with an 
allowance of $500 for transportation to and from Rome 
and an allowance of $150 to $300 for materials and in- 
cidental expenses. Residence and studio are provided 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, Grand Central 
Art Galleries. . 


November 5 "Elevators" by Bassett Jones of Meyer, Strong 
and Jones. "Air Conditioning or Manufactured 
Weather," by Mr. Lindsey or Mr. Keplinger of the 
Carrier Engineering Company. The New School 
for Social Research, New York. 

November 12 "Тһе Windowless Factory" (The Simmons Saw 
Company's Plant) and "The All-Glass Factory" 
{Proposed Building for the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany), by W. J. Austin or J. K. Gannett of the 
Austin Company. The New School for Social 
Research, New York. 

November 19 "Тһе New York City Regional Plan,” by Wayne 

D. Heydecker, secretary of the Regional Plan 

Association of New York. The New School for 

Social Research. 

Art Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in Water 

Colours, London (5a, Pall Mall East). 

December | Closing date for entries in 1931 Better Homes in 
America Competition. Address Better Homes in 
America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 


November 


Until Dec. 


December | Closing date of competition for monument to the 
First Permanent Settlement of the West at Har- 
rodsburg, Kentucky. Address the Quartermaster 
General, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
The 34th Architectural Exhibition, conducted jointly 
by the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and the T-Square Club. 
The Exhibition will be held in the Architects 
Building, Philadelphia. 

"Radio City.“ by Raymond Hood, опе of its 
architects. The New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

December 10 Port Authority Planning," a lecture at the New 
School for Social Research, New York. 

December 17 "Village and Town Planning," a lecture at the 
New School for Social Research, New York. 


1932 
January 7 "County and Parkway Planning," by Major Gil- 
more Clarke of the Westchester County Parkway 

Commission. The New School for Social Research, 

New York. 

January !4 "Cheap Housing and Slum Elimination," a sym- 
posium at the New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

January 20 "George Washington Bridge," a lecture at the 
New School for Social Research, New York. 

Jan. 25-29 Second International Heating and Ventilating Ex- 
position, Cleveland. In conjunction with annual 
meeting of American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

February | Closing date for entries in the annual Prizes of 

Rome competition. Address Roscoe Guernsey, 

Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 

Avenue, New York City. 

International Conaress for Modern Architecture at 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. Program: "The Functional City." 


October 


1933 
October 


"A Century of Progress," International Exposition 
at Chicago. 
International Congress for Modern Architecture, 
to be held in Chicago in conjunction with the 
World's Fair. 


without charge at the Academy, and the total estimated 
value of each fellowship is $2,500 a year. The term of 
each fellowship is two years in architecture and land- 
scape architecture, three years in painting and sculpture. 

Entries for competitions will be received until February 
1, 1932. Circulars of information and application blanks 
may be obtained by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Avenue, New York. 
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LOS ANGELES COLISEUM 
J. and D. B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 


SCHOOL AT DOWNERS GROVE, ILL. 
WALDRON FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLES Z. KLAUDER, ARCHITECT 


Fuermann 
CHURCH AT WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 
GEORGE G. ELMSLIE, ARCHITECT 


THE DECEMBER. ISSUE 


GROUP DESIGN OF HOUSING 


An article by Henry Wright setting forth data developed by 
the Committee of the President's Conference on housing de- 
sign. The article will deal with building costs and site planning, 
grouping of single houses, row housing and entire develop- 
ments. 


THE LOS ANGELES COLISEUM 


This stadium was designed by John and Donald B. Parkinson, 
architects, primarily to care fo} the 1932 Olympic games. It 
is one of the largest and most complete structures of its kind 
in the world, caring for all kinds of athletics, pageants and large 
spectacular entertainments. 


PORTFOLIO OF SCHOOLS 


Grade and high schools are being built while other buildings 
await a more favorable time. A group of important school 
buildings recently completed has been selected for illustration: 


I. Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, Ill., by Waldron 
Faulkner, architect, designed for ease of circulation and an 
abundance of light. 

2. Orchard School, Indianapolis, by Walter Dorwin Teague, 
designer, outstanding for its educational efficiency, struc- 
tural economy and architectural simplicity. 

3. School of Educational Research, New York City, by Page 
and Vogelgesang, interior architects, a cooperative school 
for student-teachers with classrooms in a  made-over 
building. 

4. A group of administration, classroom and dormitory build- 
ings for the Pennsylvania State College, designed by 
Charles Z. Klauder, architect. 


DIMENSIONS 


A study of sizes of basic elements in buildings and their rela- 
tion to working and living areas. Elevators, theater seats, door 
openings and other items which the architect and draftsmen 
need to know in daily practice are conveniently grouped to- 
gether and analyzed. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES APPLICABLE TO BUILDINGS 


A Technical News and Research summary of the practical ap- 
plications of recent developments in science and technology 
and a review of the more important activities under way in 
research laboratories, which are significant to the building in- 
dustry. The summary will include these topics: communication, 
power generation and transmission, handling of materials, 
standardization, new lightweight materials and construction, 
utilization of waste, elimination of dirt and noise, automatic 
control and motor operation of building parts. 


OTHER FEATURES— 


These will include a church at Western Springs, Ill., by George 
G. Elmslie, architect; a summer cottage at Gibson Island, Md., 
by Alexander B. Trowbridge, architect; a library in Lake 
Forest, Ill., by Edwin H. Clark, architect; a recreation building 
in Cincinnati by Fechheimer and lhorst, architects; a small 
office building in Los Angeles by John and Donald B. Parkin- 
son, architects; and the Book Review, News in Brief and Build- 
ing Trends departments. 
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OKOMO 
[aAA 


Performs four functions: 


(1) Permits artistic treatment of any openings 
where plain glass is ordinarily used 


(2) obscures unsightly outside views while 
insuring privacy within 

(3) shuts out weather "u^ ; 

(4) admits adequate light for any condition. 


Kokomo Glass is American made of the 
cathedral and opalescent type. It is the equal 
and in many cases superior to European glass 
of the same type. It is available in a perfect 
rainbow of tints ranging from soft pastel shades 
to strong high colors. 


Samples of Kokomo Glass suitable for the type 
of work in which you are currently interested sent 
upon request. Write Kokomo Opalescent Glass 
Company, 1300 S. Market St., Kokomo, Indiana. 


NOTE: “KOKOMO GLASS IS MADE BY THE KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
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DEVELOPING NEW WEST TERRACES 


Number Ten of a series of twelve drawings 
made at the Fletcher Quarries by Ernest Born. 


Haight 


HOUSE OF JAMES P. MACKEL 
GAINSBOROUGH HEATH, SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 
DOUGLAS HULL McLELLAN, ARCHITECT 
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COORDINATED 
LEADERSHIP FOR THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


By MICHAEL A. MIKKELSEN 


Robert D. Kohn, president of the American 
Institute of Architects, in the September number 
of The Octagon, the journal of the Institute, 
makes an announcement that will be gratefully 
received by all who are in any way connected with 
the building industry or who understand how 
important coordinated leadership of that industry is 
to the economic welfare of the country. It is to 
the effect that an organization is to be set up 
through which existing national associations may 
collaborate on matters of common interest, 

At a conference on September 23 and 24 in 
Washington, at the headquarters of the Institute, 
delegates from nineteen associations unanimously 
agreed to recommend to their respective organiza- 
tions that they join in the formation of a league to 
exchange information, send delegates to stated 
meetings and act in unison on problems of general 
interest. 

As the proposal submitted by the Institute is 
merely to provide an instrument of cooperation for 
associations already in existence, with no financial 
commitments, the conference resolved itself into 
a provisional organization known as the Construc- 
tion League of the United States, with the follow- 
ing officers: 


General Chairman (Two Years) 
Robert D. Kohn (President, American Institute 
of Architects). 

First Vice-Chairman (One Year) 
Francis L. Stuart (President, American Society 
of Civil Engineers). 

Second Vice-Chairman (Two Years) 

A. P. Greensfelder (President, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America). 
Treasurer (Two Years) 
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THE CONSTRUCTION LEAGUE CONFERENCE 


American Engineering Council 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 


American Institute of Architects 
American Institute of Steel Construction 
Associated General Contractors of America 


Contracting Plasterers’ International Association 
Electrical Guild of America 


mens’ Association 


International Society of Master 
Decorators 


National Association of Marble Dealers 


Painters 


United States 


National Association of Ornamental Iron and Bronze 


Manufacturers 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
National Committee of Building Congresses 
The Producers“ Council 


CHARTER ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED AT 


National Association of Building Trades Employers 


Heating and Piping Contractors National Association 
International Cut Stone Contractors“ and Quarry- 


and 


National Association of Master Plumbers of the 


1931 


VOL. 70— No. 5 


American Federation of Labor, Building Department 


The United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 


and Steam Fitters 


H. H. Sherman (President, The  Producers' 
Council). 
General Secretary (One Year) 
P. M. Donoghue (National President, National 


Association of Master Plumbers of the United 
States). 
Joint Secretariat 


E. J. Harding, Managing Director, Associated 
General Contractors. 
E. C. Kemper, Executive Secretary, American 


Institute of Architects, 
L. W. Wallace, Executive Secretary, American 
Engineering Council. 


Work of the Construction League 


It was suggested that much of the work of the 
League could be done through a committee of the 
executive secretaries of the constituent associa- 
tions. However, details of organization and pro- 
cedure were left for future consideration. One 
item definitely agreed on is that there are to be 
periodic conferences of the officers of the member 
associations. 
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The general aim of the League is set forth in 
this excerpt from Mr. Kohn’s statement: 

“Little by little each group will find itself de- 
pending on the others for criticism of methods 
and aims and for support for those of its pur- 
poses which meet with the others’ approval. 
And to secure such approval these purposes 
cannot be selfish. They must be oriented to- 
wards eventual benefit to the public at large. 
In other words, this league or cooperative group 
will be the exchange in which there will be 
created an industrial public opinion based on real 
worth. The immediate problem is to get each 
of the twenty-five or thirty national organiza- 
tions of the building industry to agree formally 
to join with the Institute of Architects in this 
experiment.. 

“A call to the architects for leadership has 
now been sounded by the building industry as 
never before. The speakers at this meeting at 
The Octagon echoed it time after time. The 
Associations mentioned in the list of those who 
participated all agreed to this need. Will we 
Architects meet the challenge 7” 


HOUSE OF GEORGE F. BAYLE, JR. 
GODWIN, THOMPSON AND 


When Mr. Kohn speaks of “twenty-five or thirty 
national organizations," he no doubt has in mind 
the fact that the exact number eligible for mem- 
bership depends upon policy with respect to activi- 
ties of the League rather than upon a literal defi- 
nition of the term "building industry." As none 
of the associations invited to send delegates to the 
conference declined, and as the delegates unani- 
mously agreed that the plan of cooperation pro- 
posed by the Institute is desirable and practical, 
there is reason to believe that the League will 
presently embrace all national organizations that 
can work together effectively. 

It is significant that the Institute is receiving so 
cordial a support for its effort to bring about col- 
laboration by national associations when earlier 
efforts by other organizations have failed. Mr. 
Kohn says: “The one note that was constantly 
sounded throughout the two days of meeting was 
that the industry as a whole was ready to follow 
the leadership of the professional men"; but all 
who have been in touch with Mr. Kohn's activities 
in the past know that this readiness is largely a 
tribute to his own experience and personality. 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
PATTERSON, ARCHITECTS 
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PORTFOLIO 
OF COUNTRY 
HOUSES 
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1931 


HOUSE OF GEORGE F, BAYLE, JR., GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
GODWIN, THOMPSON AND PATTERSON, ARCHITECTS 


The cost, color scheme, materials and 

construction of each house illustrated in 

this Portfolio are described on pages 
370 to 372 
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Tebbs and Knell 
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HOUSE OF DR. A. M. BILLSTEIN 
MOUNTAIN LAKE, FLORIDA 
FRANKLIN ABBOTT, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF DR. A. M. BILLSTEIN 
MOUNTAIN LAKE, FLORIDA 
FRANKLIN ABBOTT, ARCHITECT 
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Poland 


HOUSE OF W. E. NICKEY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
JONES, FURBRINGER AND JONES, ARCHITECTS 
DENAUX, INTERIOR DECORATOR 
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HOUSE OF W. E. NICKEY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
JONES, FURBRINGER AND JONES, ARCHITECTS 
W. C. LESTER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MALCOLM FARQUHAR 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA 
E. WILLIAM MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MALCOLM FARQUHAR 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA 
E. WILLIAM MARTIN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF N. PAUL KENWORTHY 
MEADOWBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 
CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF N. PAUL KENWORTHY 
MEADOWBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 
CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF N. PAUL KENWORTHY 
MEADOWBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 
CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF N. PAUL KENWORTHY 
MEADOWBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 
CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF L. MARTIN RICHMOND 
GLEN HEAD, LONG ISLAND 
ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF М. Y. STOCKWELL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF N. Y. STOCKWELL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 
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Clarke 


HOUSE OF N. Y. STOCKWELL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF LESTER S. BALDWIN 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF LESTER G. BALDWIN 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF LESTER S. BALDWIN 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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Mott Studios 


HOUSE OF MRS. KATE M. GREPPIN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MARSHALL P. WILKINSON, BUILDER 
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HOUSE OF MRS. KATE M. GREPPIN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MARSHALL P. WILKINSON, BUILDER 
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HOUSE OF MRS. KATE M. GREPPIN 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MARSHALL P. WILKINSON, BUILDER 
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HOUSE OF ROGER S. SPERRY 
MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 
CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF ROGER S. SPERRY 
MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 
CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF ROGER S. SPERRY 
MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 
CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF ROGER S. SPERRY 


MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 
CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF ROGER S. SPERRY 
MIDDLEBURY, . CONNECTICUT 
CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF JAMES Р. MACKEL 
GAINSBOROUGH HEATH, SAN MARINO, CALIF 
DOUGLAS H. McLELLAN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF JAMES P. MACKEL 
SAINSBOROUGH HEATH, SAN MARINO, CALIF. 
DOUGLAS H. McLELLAN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF JAMES Р. МАСКЕ 
GAINSBOROUGH HEATH, SAN MARINO, CALIF. 
DOUGLAS H. McLELLAN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF JOHN WAGNER 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
H. C. NEWTON AND R. D. MURRAY, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF JOHN WAGNER 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
H. C. NEWTON AND R. D. MURRAY, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF PAUL CARPENTER 
BRYN ATHYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
HAROLD THORP CARSWELL, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF PAUL CARPENTER 
BRYN ATHYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
HAROLD THORP CARSWELL, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF PAUL CARPENTER 
BRYN ATHYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
HAROLD THORP CARSWELL, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF BEVERLY JONES 
HUNTLEIGH VILLAGE, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 
STUDY AND FARRAR, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. GILBERT BROWNING 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
FRANK J. FORSTER AND R. A. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. GILBERT BROWNING 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
FRANK J. FORSTER AND R. A. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. GILBERT BROWNING 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
FRANK J. FORSTER AND R. A. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. GILBERT BROWNING 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
FRANK J. FORSTER AND R. A. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. GILBERT BROWNING 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
FRANK J. FORSTER AND R. A. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. JOHNSON 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
CLAUSS AND DAUB, ARCHITECTS 
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Nyholm and Lincoln 


A SMALL -SUBURBAN HOUSE 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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CUBAGE 24,511 FEET. ESTIMATED COST $11000 
THREE COATS PORTLAND CEMENT STUCCO ON SELFCENTER- 
ING GALVANIZED METAL LATH ON BIGHT INCH SHEATHING Di- 
AGONALLY APPLIED AND COVERED WITH HEAVY BUILDING РА 
PER /FIVE PLY BARRET ROOF / SOLID STONE CONCRETE FOUN 
GATIONS / CEMENT FLOOR IN BASEMENT AND GARAGE / SE- 
LECTED OAK FLOORS ELSEWHERE EXCEPT IN BATHS / TILED 
BATHS / STANDARD PLUMBING FIXTURES / HOT WATER PIPES 
OF BRASS / GAS BOILER / STEAM HEAT / INSTANTANEOUS WATER 
HEATER -/ METAL, CASEMENTS / INSULATED EXTERIOR WALLS & 
ROOF / METAL BASE-BOARO /PLASTER BULI-NOSED INTO JAMBS 
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HOUSE FOR F. V. FIELD 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
HOWE AND LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE FOR ARTHUR PECK 
PAOLI, PENNSYLVANIA 
HOWE AND LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 
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Pages 315-318 
House of George F. Bayle, Jr.; Glens Falls, New York 
Godwin, Thompson and Patterson, Architects 


Cost: approximately 50c a cubic foot. Construction: natural color stucco 
on cinder concrete Linas troweled finish; mountain stone in rust and gray: 
graduated rustic roof. The pergola connecting the dining room and the 
garage is arranged as a place for tea, and therefore has direct connection 
to the service. 


Pages 319-321 
House of Dr. A. M. Billstein, Mountain Lake, Florida 
Franklin Abbott, Architect 


Cost: $28,200. Construction: faint blue stucco on frame; flat shingle tile 
roof. Sloping site allows basement living quarters. Patio has brick floor 
and planting at edges. Brick floors also in living and breakfast rooms, log- 
gias and terraces. Living room ceiling paneled in cypress. 


Pages 322-323 
House of W. E. Nickey, Memphis, Tennessee 
Jones, Furbringer and Jones, Architects 


Cost: 55c a cubic foot. Construction: entire house, including all framing, 
storm sheathing, subfloors, siding, shingles and exterior millwork, built of 
Pacific Coast red cedar. Color scheme: sash and trim painted white; blinds 
painted pale Venetian green: roof stained light tobacco brown; brick chim- 
neys painted white with black-trimmed tops. 


Pages 324-325 
House of Malcolm Farquhar, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 
E. William Martin, Architect 


Cost: Bc a cubic foot. Construction: walls of stone from an old barn 
dismantled for this purpose; roof of hand-split cypress shingles left natural. 
Color scheme: millwork painted white and shutters dark green. The house 
is situated on a high point commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
country to the northeast. 


Pages 326-329 
House of N. Paul Kenworthy, Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 


Construction: Pennsylvania ledge rock, some of which was obtained in 
excavating the cellar; gravel mortar joints raked out to give a weathered 
appearance; roof of heavy graduated slate varying slightly in color. Color 
scheme: exterior woodwork painted a jade green to harmonize with warm 
gray of the face stone. The site is a wooded hillside. 


Page 330 
House of L. Martin Richmond, Glen Head, Long Island 
Roger H. Bullard, Architect 


Construction: exterior walls of narrow white pine clapboards, stained a 
weather brown; chimney of Holland brick; casement and sliding windows, 
painted a greenish blue; interior walls paneled and sheathed in some cases 
in white pine. Bedrooms are papered. Planked floors throughout. 
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Pages 331-333 
House of N. Y. Stockwell, Los Angeles, California 
Ralph C. Flewelling, Architect 


First prize winner in 1930 House Beautiful Competition. Construction: brick 
veneer, brush coated with white waterproof masonry paint; 54” butt slate 
shingles obtained from a French quarry. Color scheme: exterior wood work 
was treated with asphaltum stain and white water color which, when burned 
produced a gray; slates are gray with strong green veining. 


Pages 334-336 
House of Lester G. Baldwin, Pasadena, California 
Reginald D. Johnson, Architect 


Construction: brick veneer painted a very light creamy white; tile roof 
shading from dark gray at the ridge to a warm black at the eaves; oak and 
walnut floors; interior walls of plaster or paneled walnut. Color scheme: 
shutters are a dark bottle green and the sash a creamy yellow. The garden 
facade faces south. 


Pages 337-340 
House of Mrs. Kate M. Greppin, Los Angeles, California 
Marshall P. Wilkinson, Builder 


Construction: wood frame and plaster; exterior walls double studded for 
insulation; roof of 34" by 36" cedar shakes. Interior finish of knotty pine. 
Each bedroom has a separate bath and dressing room. Trunk and linen 
rooms are also provided. 


Pages 341-345 
House of Roger S. Sperry, Middlebury, Connecticut 
Cameron Clark, Architect 


Cost: $24,000. Construction: frame built from timber taken from an old 
barn. Color scheme: exterior of weathered warm gray shingles, cream trim, 
and reddish brown shutters. Interior walls of stained oak; no plaster work. 
House is built on sloping ground with view across valley to the village center. 


Pages 346-348 
House of James P. Mackel, San Marino, California 
Douglas H. McLellan, Architect 


This house is placed in an old orange grove. It follows the early California 
style. All detailing has been executed as authentically as possible following 
the few early examples of this style still extant. These details show Colonial 
precedents as carried out by Spanish workmen under primitive conditions. 


Pages 349-350 
House of John Wagner, Los Angeles, California 
H. C. Newton and R. D. Murray, Architects 


Cost: approximately $22,000. Construction: hollow walls of reinforced 
concrete; treated on the exterior with clear waterproofing so that the grain 
of the form lumber is sharply discernible through the coating; roof of tile 
varying slightly in color and laid irregularly. 
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Pages 351-353 
House of Paul Carpenter, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania 
Harold Thorp Carswell, ы! +З 


Construction: exterior walls built of Germantown stone, random coursed; 
half timber and stucco used in parts; one gable end has weather boarding, 
rough side out with waved edges and with boards clipped back at the rake. 
Common brick used for drip courses. Interior trim of oak and pine. Exterior 
walks of flagstone. 


Page 354 
House of Beverly Jones, Huntleigh Village, Missouri 
Study and Farrar, Architects 


Cost: Jo milo Pde یو‎ Construction: common brick painted white; 
roof of gray green Vermont slate. Color scheme: main rooms on first floor 
are painted white; the study is of white pine, natural stain; the sun room is 
gray green, with a waxed green and purple slate floor. The house is in 
a new development of building sites averaging 10 to 20 acres. 


Pages 355-361 
House of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Browning, Greenwich, Conn. 
Frank J. Forster and R. A. Gallimore, Architects 


Construction: exterior walls of brick veneer on hollow tile; sandstone trim on 
main entrance, bay window and main cornice; brick quoins at windows and 
arches; casement windows of leaded glass in steel sash; roof of handmade 
tiles in antique shades of reds and browns. Bluestone flagging used for walks, 
garden terrace and living room porch. 


Page 362 
House for Mrs. Johnson, Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Clauss and Daub, Architects 


Estimated cost: $30,000. Construction: welded metal frame, finished in 
stucco, transite or aluminum (to be decided); railings and columns of alumi- 
num; interior finish of painted plaster. Between living room and sun room 
is a glass partition: between living room and dining room, a sliding partition. 


Pages 363-364 
A Suburban House in New York 
Joseph Urban, Architect 


Estimated cost: $11,000. Construction: stucco on metal lath and sheathing: 
concrete foundation; metal casement windows. Cement floor in garage and 
basement; elsewhere, except in baths, selected oak floors. Color scheme: 
white stucco and blue trim. 


Page 368 


House of L. H. Tyng, Southampton, Long Island 
Peabody, Wilson and Brown, Architects 
Construction: exterior walls of 12" brick, with metal 
furring and pale cream stucco; interior walls of terra 
cotta and gypsum blocks, resting on floors of steel 
and reinforced concrete slabs, gray-blue steel case- 
ment sash. Balconies and roofs covered with stone 
slabs or tiles; heavy black slate coping on parapets. 


House for F. V. Field, New Hartford, Conn. 

Howe and Lescaze, Architects 

Estimated cost: $25,000. Construction: welded steel 
frame and concrete floor slabs, with stucco exterior. 
Page 369 

House for Arthur Peck, Paoli, Pennsylvania 
Estimated cost: $147,000. Construction: steel frame 
and concrete floor slabs; curtain walls of brick. 
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This stable group is built on a sloping site 
with the cow barn on a higher level than the 
horse stable. Proper drainage is insured by 
placing the cow yard on the lower level. 


The paddock and cow yard are protected 
from cold winds by the grouping of buildings. 
Passageways permit the cattlemen, in incle- 
ment weather, to take care of the animals 
without going out of doors. 


The hay storage, bins and feed rooms are 
centrally placed, convenient to both the cow 
barn and the horse stable. 
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CATTLE AND HORSE BARNS 
ESTATE OF JOHN W. LAWRENCE NEAR PITTSBURGH 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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DESIGN OF CATTLE BARNS* 


The technical developments of recent years have brought many im- 
provements to eliminate the sources of contamination which used to 
prevail in the dairy barn. Absolute cleanliness is necessary for the welfare 
of the cows and more especially for the purity of the milk. The combine 
milking stall, described in this article, is a recent device which insures 
proper sanitation. Air conditioning is another development which, it 
appears, will receive consideration in the future planning of cattle barns. 


Location 


The building site should be well drained and the 
barnyard should slope away from the barn so that 
water will run off quickly. Sunlight should not 
be obstructed. А windbreak of trees or other 
buildings against prevailing cold winds is an ad- 
vantage in winter. 

Facilities for getting hay and feed into the barn, 
convenience of the barn to pasturage and to other 
buildings and to service drives, and the possibility 
of future expansion are other factors to be con- 
sidered. In some sections the housing of cows 
and horses in the same building is prohibited by 
milk ordinances; such legislation should of course 
be investigated. 


Sunlight 


So essential is sunlight to the health of the dairy 
cow and to the destruction of disease germs that 
it cannot be insisted on too strongly. Ample win- 
dow area should be provided. The loss of heat 
through glass may be remedied by using double 
glazed sash or, in winter, by using storm sash. 


Air Space 


Since the temperature of the barn is directly 
affected by the body heat of the animals, this factor 
must be considered in determining the cubic space 
of the barn. The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
states that in northern states from 500 to 600 cubic 
feet per cow are sufficient; in southern states, be- 
cause of the long period of warm weather, 1,000 
cubic feet per animal are more satisfactory. A 
stable 36 feet wide, for example, should have an 
8- or 9-foot ceiling in order to furnish from 500 
to 600 cubic feet of air space for each cow. 


Arrangement of Cattle 


Milking cows are kept separate from the young 
stock and the dry cows. A greater degree of 
cleanliness is necessary for the milking cows, and 
consequently they should have a compartment for 
themselves. Calf and calving pens and quarters 
for the dry stock and the bull, as well as for the 
milking cows, are often provided under one roof. 

When the cattle are placed in double rows, per- 


* Appreciation is expressed for the assistance. in preparing this 
study, of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Louden Machinery Com- 
"^ J. W. Fiske Iron Works. Carrier Engineering Company. 

ЫН Sturtevant Company, and the office of Alfred Hopkins, 
architect. 
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haps the best arrangement is face to face. Headed 
in, the cows are more easily fed and they do not 
face the light; the gutters are next to the windows 
where they can be sterilized by the sunlight, and 
there is no chance of cows in opposite stalls being 
spattered by droppings. Headed out, the cows 
are more convenient for machine milking; clean- 
ing is done from a single alley and less litter 
carrier track is required. 

Feed alleys should be at least 4 feet wide, or 
enough to permit the passage of feed trucks or 
carriers. When cows head in, litter alleys should 
be 5 feet wide; when cows head out, a width of 7 
feet or more is desirable. 


Stall Dimensions 


The size and arrangement of cow stalls, except for 
a few details, have become nearly standardized in 
general practice. Comfort for the cow is a major 
consideration. The old-fashioned rigid wooden 
stanchion—actually a pillory—has been replaced by 
the swinging stanchion which gives the cow more 
freedom and allows her a natural position. 

Manufacturers of cow-stable equipment have 
adjustable devices for moving the stanchion sup- 
ports either forward or backward to accommodate 
various sizes of cattle. Another method is to 
taper the length of the stable platform, so that it 
is longer at one end than at the other; the cows 
are then arranged according to size. 

Stall dimensions should vary not only with 
breeds but also with individual cows. In general, 
Jerseys can be housed comfortably in stalls from 
3’ 2" to 3’ 6" wide and 4' 6" to 4 10" long; 
Guernseys in stalls from 3' 4" to 3' 8" wide and 
4' 8" to 5' 0" long; and Holsteins in stalls from 
3’ 6" to 4' 0" wide and 5' 0” to 5’ 8“ long. In a 
few cases even larger stalls are required. 

After a study of the length and weight of dairy 
cows, the following formula for stall length has 
been evolved by Iowa State College: 

W 
L. (in inches) = ——— 37 
50 


That is, stall length in inches equals weight of 
cow in pounds divided by 50 plus 37 inches. 


Stable Floor 


Concrete is commonly used for alleys, driveways, 
gutters and mangers. It is durable and easily 
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cleaned, but the surface should be hardened and 
treated so as to avoid dust. Because of its high 
conductivity of heat, however, concrete for the 
cow-stall floor has been found objectionable since 
the cattle become chilled and ailments may result. 
Plenty of bedding will obviate this difficulty some- 
what. Plank floors bedded permanently in the 
concrete are unsatisfactory and insanitary. Cork 
brick, although expensive in first cost, are recom- 
mended by the Dept. of Agriculture; the cork is 
not only a good insulator but also resilient and 
easy on the cow’s feet. Creosoted wood blocks, 
laid in hot asphalt or pitch, have also been used. 

Special care must be taken in laying the con- 
crete floor so that proper drainage is obtained. 
The whole floor should have a fall of 1 inch in 10 
feet, either toward the center or from end to end 
of the building. The concrete is usually laid 475 
or 5 inches thick. Where heavy trucking is ex- 
pected, the floor thickness should be increased cor- 
respondingly. A rough float finish is desirable for 
the concrete walks so that the animals will not 
slip. Elsewhere, for cleanliness, the concrete 
should be trowelled smooth. Coved corners facili- 
tate the cleaning process. 


Gutters 


A recommended gutter width is 16 inches. Next 
to the stall platform it should be 8 inches deep; 
next to the litter alley, 5 to 7 inches deep, depend- 
ing on the level of the litter alley. A good slope 
is 1 inch to 10 feet; with this grade, the runs 
should be under 25 feet in length so that the gut- 
ters do not become deeper than desirable at the 
low point. Two runs may be served by a single 
drain. 


The gutter drains afé*sometimes arranged. so , 
that the liquid manure will be collected in a con- 


crete tank for use as fertilizer. This system re- 
quires extra labor; a more common method is the 
use of bedding to absorb the manure, so that only 
the wash water goes into the sewage. 


Feeding and Watering Troughs 


The troughs should be made integral with the con- 
crete floor and, for reasons of sanitation, trowelled 
to a very smooth finish. The bottom should be 1 
inch higher than the stall platform level at the 
stanchion curb; the width should be not less than 
26 inches nor more than 37 inches overall. The 
trough should have a slope of 1:6 or 2 inches in 
100 feet with a drain emptying into the gutter. 

Divisions, if desired, should be hinged so that 
they can be raised when the manger is being 
scrubbed or swept ; because of the difficulty in keep- 
ing too many corners clean, permanent divisions 
are not desirable. 

The curb between trough and stall should be 5 
inches wide; it is 6 inches high where the stanchion 
is anchored. А “feed-saving” curb, 11 inches high 
except for a curved cut-out with a 6-inch height 
at each stanchion place, is also used ; this construc- 
tion prevents the cow from working feed back over 
the curb to her left and right and wasting it on the 


stall floor. It is equally desirable that the front 
edge of.the feed trough be high enough so that 
the feed is retained. 

The feed alley floor level should be preferably 
lower than the top of the manger so that the dust 
and dirt of the floor can more adequately be kept 
out of the trough. 

Individual water bowls are used extensively. 
Obviously there is less danger of spreading disease 
and the cow is able to drink whenever she wishes. 
The water supply lines to the individual bowls may 
be installed under the concrete close to the curb 
when the stall floor is laid, or they may be clamped 
to the top rails of the stalls. 


Pens 


For sick animals or for cows that are calving, 
inside pens are essential. The cow pen should 
not be less than 10 feet square; 10 by 12 feet or 
9 by 14 feet are preferable sizes. 

Calf pens may vary in shape and size according 
to the number of calves; at least 16 to 20 square 
feet per calf, and 25 to 35 square feet per animal 
for young stock 6 months or older, are recom- 
mended. Partitions are 3' 8" or higher. Each 
pen should be equipped with gate, drain, water 
bowl and feed manger; stanchions should be pro- 
vided for feeding. Dutch doors are often used to 
give access to small yards, since a separate run for 
young stock is an advantage. 

The bull is better natured when kept with the 
other cattle than by liimself. His pen, usually 
with a post in the center, should not be less than 
12 by 14 feet; it also frequently has an outside 
entrance for easy access to the exercise yard. The 
partitions of the bullpen should be made strong 
and, for safety, increased a foot over the usual 
3’ 8" height; solid partitions are objectionable as 
preventing a free circulation of air. A concrete 
corner manger with heavy stanchion is usually 
provided. 


Ventilation 


Fresh air is as important to live stock as to human 
beings. Proper ventilation is a most vital consid- 
eration since the health and milk flow of the cow 
depend very largely on the warmth and dryness of 
the barn in which she is housed. 

The average barn depends entirely on the ani- 
mals for heat. Until comparatively recently very 
little was known of the heat production of farm 
animals. It has been learned that a 1000-pound 
dairy cow, under average conditions, will produce 
approximately 3000 B.tu. per hour. А high 
temperature is not necessary for comfort of the 
animal; the most desirable temperature for breath- 
ing is approximately 50^ F. 

In any animal shelter where body heat is the 
thermal source, the problem of ventilation is en- 
tirely opposite to the problem involved in artifi- 
cially heated buildings. The objective of the 
former is to remove moisture, that of the latter to 
raise the relative humidity. 

A good ventilation system will supply fresh air 
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Sizes of cow stalls should vary according to the cows. Feed and litter alleys should be wide enough to 
permit the passage of trucks or overhead carriers. 


ESTATE OF HERBERT N. STRAUS AT RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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and remove foul air and moisture without causing 
drafts and make possible the control of the temper- 
ature of the barn. Various systems now in use 
are described in a pamphlet issued by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Principles of Dairy-Barn 
Ventilation, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1393. 

The King system, most commonly used and 
recommended as generally satisfactory, operates 
on the principle that warm air tends to rise, and 
cold air to settle. For maintenance of satisfactory 
conditions 3,600 cubic feet of air per hour per 
cow should be supplied. Outlet flues with an area 
of 1 square foot are considered sufficient for 5 
cows; a flue 2 feet square will provide for 20 
cows. Large flues are more ellicidht than several 
smaller ones of equal area. In extremely cold 
climates the outlet flue should extend down to 
within 12 or 18 inches from the floor; in mild cli- 
mates, only to the ceiling. Fresh air intakes should 
be small in area and placed from 7 to 10 feet 
apart; they should be so arranged that the outside 
openings are at least 5 feet below the inside stable 
openings to prevent any back flow of warm air. 
Under most conditions the total area of all inlet 
flues should be approximately equal to the total 
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area of outlet flue or flues. In a properly designed 
ventilator the wind will create an outward suction 
and assist in removing the foul air. 

When cold air is introduced into the barn and 
warmed by the animal heat, it has a drying effect 
which is evidenced by the absorption of moisture. 
If the circulation is decreased, the air tends to be- 
come saturated with vapor and any decrease in 
the stable temperature will cause condensation on 
the walls. Humidity control is as necessary as 
temperature control. At present, with carefully de- 
signed ventilation systems, satisfactory results 
may be easily obtained, although much depends on 
the care and intelligence of those in charge of the 
barn. It seems likely, however, that in the future, 
in the case of large dairy farms, air conditioning 
may become practical. 

In recent tests by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experimental Station on the effect of temperature 
and humidity on milk production, it was found 
that the critical humidities were between 70 per 
cent and 90 per cent. Between these points it is 
possible to plot a curve of variation in production 
With relative humidities and to predict a day in 
advance what the drop in production will be with 
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A circular opening in the concrete platform over the outside drive facilitates the removal of litter from 
the stable. 
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a rise in relative humidity ; this drop can amount to 
as much as 1 or 1/4 quarts a day. 

It has also been discovered not only that periods 
of hot, humid weather appreciably reduce the milk 
production but that with the return of more favor- 
able weather the recovery of production is not 
complete for several days. Air conditioning would 
tend to maintain the milk production at a high and 
constant level. 


Construction 


Since the animal heat is so necessary for ventila- 
tion, every effort should be made for its conserva- 
tion. The amount of insulation required in the 
barn construction will depend, of course, on cli- 
matic conditions. 

An error often made is the use of a concrete 
foundation wall from 1' 6" to 4' 0" high around 
the barn in an attempt to obtain an easily cleaned 
surface. The heat conductivity of concrete is very 
high, and as a result the building will be cold and 
uncomfortable. The concrete foundation should 
be as low as possible and yet protect the sill from 
ground moisture. Exposed walls and ceilings 
should be insulated to prevent heat loss and con- 
densation; at the same time the wall material 
should be nonabsorbent and easily cleaned. All 
corners should be coved, and moldings and pro- 
jections eliminated. 


Feed Storage 


A feed room should be conveniently near the live 
stock and the silo and hay barn. Separate feed 
bins, lined with metal, are needed for the young 
stock, the dry stock, and the milking cows, all of 
whom require different rations. By storing the 
grain overhead and installing a feed grinder, the 
feed storage is removed from the reach of any cow 
that might become loose in the barn. The silage 
chute can be located in the feed room and by spot- 
ting the feed truck under it much re-forking can 
be saved. An outside door will give loaded wagons 
or trucks access to the feed room. 

Hay lofts have been found objectionable when 
placed over the milking quarters, since at haying 
time too much dust is raised. 


Milking Room 

The advent of the combine milking stall, within 
recent months, has made radical changes in the 
dairy industry. Instead of the milking equipment 
being taken to the cow stalls, the cows are brought 
to the milking machine. Leaving the feeding 
room, the cows first enter a washing stall where 
they are cleaned and dried, and then they enter the 
milking stall. The milk flows into glass containers 
where it is weighed and then sent through pipes 
to the milk house to be cooled and bottled. Not 
once is the milk exposed to the air or to contact 
with human hands. This method of milking is 
flexible and most efficient for large herds. 


Dairy Rooms 


Before being bottled the milk should be cooled, a 
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Louden Machinery Co. 


Combine milking stalls. The milk flows into glass containers, 
is weighed and sent through pipes to the dairy to be bot- 
р to the air. 


tled—without once being touched or expose 


procedure which requires mechanical refrigeration, 
ice packing, or running cold water. Separators, 
butter workers, churns, cream-ripening vats and 
other equipment must also be considered. А 
washroom is necessary for proper sterilization of 
all utensils used in the dairy ; a boiler room should 
be provided to furnish the live steam. Above all, 
the dairy should be kept free from flies, odors and 
dust. 


Cow Yard 


An exercise yard for the cattle should be provided 
for winter use. The various buildings in the 
service group are often arranged to form an in- 
closure which will shelter the herd from the wind. 
It is desirable, for sanitary reasons, that the cow 
yard should not adjoin the milking barn, and an 
isolated yard, protected on three sides by a solid 
fence, is considered better. In cold climates the 
exercising space should have a wide shed for 
shelter from the snow. 


Hay Barn 


The hay barn should be convenient to both the 
cow barn and the horse stables. Used primarily 
for storage, its construction should be such that 
the handling of hay either by fork or in bales is 
not obstructed. 
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The stable is designed to flank a paddock on three sides. 
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DESIGN OF HORSE STABLES * 


Although the automobile and truck have largely. displaced the 
horse for utility purposes, country estates often have stables for 
riding horses or polo ponies. Many of the considerations’ involved 
in the design of cow barns apply also to the horse stables. 


Paddock 


When the available area permits and the number 
of animals warrants, the stables should be designed 
to flank a paddock on two or three sides. The 
paddock should have a south exposure and trees 
should flank the open sides to afford shade in hot 
weather. Doors between the horse stalls and the 
paddock are usually of the Dutch type. 


Stalls 


The horse stalls are generally arranged in single or 
double rows. The single row is said to be better, 
since it enables one side of the stable to be thrown 
open to the sun and air. Horses should not face 
any blinding light; for this reason, windows on 
stall walls are usually at a sill height of not less 
than 6’ 6" to 8’ О”, and often shaded by over- 
hanging eaves. All windows should be screened 
and weatherstripped. 

The partitions should always be so constructed 
that the air circulation is least obstructed. The 
stall should be wide enough to allow the horse to 
be turned around and led out. Where many stalls 
are required, a 5-foot width is customary. The 
sizes of box stalls vary from 10 by 12 feet to as 
large as 14 by 16 feet, depending on the size of 
the animals to be accommodated. 


* Many of the planning recommendations in this study have been 
furnished by Mr. Daniel P. Higgins of the office of John Russell 
Pope, architect. 
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The stalls should be provided with hay racks, 
feed boxes, salt boxes and water bowls. 

Because of advantages in cleaning and sanitation, 
the tamped clay floor of horse stables is being 
rapidly discarded in favor of wood blocks or com- 
position cork brick. Walls should be easy to clean 
and should have a low heat transmission coefficient. 
Glazed brick is recommended by some architects ; 
cement plaster, well painted, is also often used but 
in time becomes a heavy maintenance charge. As 
in the cow barn, projections should be avoided. 


Drainage 


Drains should be located on one side of the stall 
and approximately in the center of the dividing 
partition. A gravity flow is desirable and a sump 
pit should be avoided. At the high point of the 
soil line should be provided a flush-out which, 
when turned on, can maintain a constant flow in 
the sole of the soil line and thus prevent particles 
entering through the siall drains from settling and 
causing congestion. 


Heating and Ventilation 


Horses need less warmth than cows, and conse- 
quently it is desirable to raise the ceiling height 
enough to provide from 1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet 
for each animal. 


The pergola connecting the stable with the house is illustrated on page 373. 
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The wide porch gives adequate light 
and protects the eyes of the horses 
from any blinding glare. |n winter 
it is inclosed with glass and used for 
exercising the horses. An overhead 
carrier track is used to remove litter. 


In the washing room are provided 
stalls for drying the horses; these 
stalls are also used for visiting horses. 
Feed is stored in the loft over the 
feed room. 
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Heating 1s generally confined to areas outside 
the main stall area. In order to compensate for a 
temperature fall below the freezing point within 
the stable, an indirect system of heating could be 
designed for the stall area. 

The ventilating problem is much the same as that 
of the cow barn. It is determined by the number 
of animals and the geographical location. If the 
stable is large, the system should be divided into 
several units in order to offer greatest flexibility, 
in controlling internal requirements. Control of 
all units should be centrally and easily accessible, 
and operated both electrically and manually. 
Fresh air intakes should be placed at two points 
of the quadrant at least in order to compensate 
for high winds. Hay and feed lofts should have 
separate mechanical ventilation. 


INCINERATION* 


Many kinds of waste are found on the country estate 
—kitchen garbage, ordinary rubbish, vegetable 
matter, dry leaves, cuttings from trees and shrubs, 
poultry feathers, bulky stable refuse, and the like. 
Incineration, if used to dispose of these wastes, is 
involved in the planning of the service buildings. 


Location 


The sources of the main types of refuse should 
determine the incinerator location. If the principal 
refuse is wet garbage, the best location is near the 
kitchen or servants’ quarters in the main house. If 
stable refuse and large quantities of vegetable 
matter are to be disposed of, the incinerator should 
be near the stables or service group so as to avoid 
the necessity of bringing this refuse near the 
living quarters. 

On small estates the incinerator is frequently 
placed in the open. If the quantity of material to 
be handled is 300 pounds or more per hour, the 
incinerator should be housed, preferably in a 
separate building or, if this is not possible, in the 
stables or other service buildings. 


Free-Standing Types 


Incinerators placed in the open are usually de- 
signed to be charged from the top or through 
doors at the grate level. Stacks should be suffi- 
ciently high to clear the roofs of surrounding 
buildings; the area of the stack opening is depen- 
dent on the size of the incinerator and the quantity 
of material to be consumed. The top of the incin- 
erator should be protected against rain and snow 
by a concrete slab. 


* These recommendations have been obtained through the courtesy 
of The Kernerator Company, Mid-West Incinerator Corporation 
and Rex Incinerator Company. 
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Other Facilities 

An enclosed wash room, approximately 14 by 16 
feet in size, for the animals is a desirable feature. 
It should be draft-proof. Equally desirable is a 
segregated sick room of similar size. 

A separate feed room will keep the hay dust out 
of the stable. It is not good practice to store hay 
over the horses where it will be contaminated by 
the stall fumes, the bedding may be kept overhead. 

A movable harness rack is used to advantage; 
where more than eight or ten horses are stabled, a 
separate harness room is better. 

A wagon room and tool room are often adjacent 
to the stables for convenience in storing farm 
machinery and supplies. This space should be 
amply large, and provided with shelves and pegs. 
The doors should permit easy access for trucking. 


Kernerator Company 


Incinerator built into retaining wall. 
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Inclosed Types 


When the incinerator is placed in any of the 
service buildings, it is essential that the room 
inclosure be made fireproof. It is also advisable 
to feed the material through a top charging open- 
ing instead of through the fire doors. If a fire- 
proof rubbish and garbage room is placed over 
the incinerator, it should be equipped with a sort- 
ing pen (steel or concrete) and drains to carry off 
free moisture to the sewage system; this room 
should also have facilities for washing the garage 
cans. 

Leaves, paper rubbish and wood boxes are used 
to supply the necessary dry combustible material 
for burning the wet material. If the wet material 
exceeds 60 per cent by weight of the total refuse, 
it will be necessary to use commercial fuel (coal, 
oil, wood or gas) to maintain a temperature 
sufficiently high to deodorize the gases. 
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Cream-colored exterior of clapboards with dark green blinds and black-stained roof. 
Interior of stained pine. 
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DESIGN OF DOG KENNELS* 


For the estate where dogs are kept for the hunting season or 

where the owner is a fancier interested in breeding and training 

show champions, the kennel is an important part of the service 

group. The following checklist of planning requirements is for the 

kennel harboring a large number of dogs. The suggestions offered, 

however, are believed to be generally applicable to the country 
place with only one or two watchdogs. 


Pens 


Sanitation is of prime importance in the kennel. In 
this respect it should be remembered that a most 
effective—and perhaps the cheapest—disinfectant 
is sunlight. The kennel house should be planned so 
that each pen receives its proper share of space 
and sunlight. 

A pen is usually occupied by one or two dogs. 
Its size varies according to the breed of dog: for 
small dogs, approximately 4 by 6 feet; for larger 
dogs, approximately 6 by 8 feet or even more. 

Sliding hatches in the outer wall will allow the 
dogs to run back and forth into outside runways. 
If doors open into an inside corridor, the indi- 
vidual feeding and care of the dogs by attendants 
is facilitated. Receptacles for tags or cards on the 
pen doors have been found useful for keeping the 
records of dogs if they are sent away to shows 
frequently or otherwise require special attention. 

To prevent unnecessary excitement and barking, 
the partitions between pens should be high enough 
so that the dogs do not see each other. A recom- 
mended height is 4 feet. Heavy wire mesh extend- 
ing above the wood partitions will prevent the dogs 
from jumping over and yet allow a free circulation 
of air through the room. In some extreme cases 
Wire screens are placed directly over the pens, ap- 
proximately + feet from the floor, to prevent the 
dogs from jumping at all and thus developing 
muscles which would impair the correctness of 
their fronts and hindquarters for show purposes. 
Frequently it is desirable that the lower partitions 
be so constructed that they can be raised; in this 
way three or four pens can be combined into one 
large pen where the dogs can exercise in inclement 
weather. 

Doors and partitions, if constructed of wood. 
should be sheathed with metal to prevent the dogs 
from ripping holes. This is especially necessary 
with terriers, who are inveterate diggers. 

Windows should be designed not only to supply 
ample sunlight but also to prevent unnecessary 
drafts to which dogs are sensitive. If the windows 
are sash-hinged to drop open from the top and 
equipped with side shields, the current of air is 
sent directly up to the ceiling and distributed 
evenly and without draft. The ceiling should be 
arched slightly so that there will be no “dead 
corners” of stagnant air. 
| Appreciation is expressed for the assistance of Arthur Frederick 


Jones. Associate Editor of the American Kennel Gazette, published 
by the American Kennel Club 
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Floors should be impervious to dampness, easy 
to clean and comfortable to the dogs’ feet. An 
asphaltic floor is good. Linoleum, which is often 
used for the corridors, could also be used in the 
pens, if sufficiently durable. Concrete, although 
easy to clean, is apt to cause callouses. The cracks 
in wood flooring are objectionable, although oak 
floors frequently have been used. 

The floor should be covered with a light sprinkle 
of cedar sawdust: this makes cleaning easier and 
the clean pungent odor is said to prevent fleas. 


Sleeping Boxes 

Dogs, it has often been observed, generally like a 
box in which to curl up. Such boxes are usually 
provided in the pens and supplied with cedar shav- 
ings. To keep the dogs off a damp floor and away 
from drafts, the boxes should be raised about 6 
inches. The boxes could be fixed to the wall by 
brackets and hinged so that they could be raised 
when the floor is being cleaned. 


Runways 

The exercise yards should be as spacious as pos- 
sible. Usually the outside run corresponds in width 
to the inside pen. 

One arrangement which has been found satis- 
factory has heavy wire fencing which incloses 
cement runs 6 feet wide graded slightly for drain- 
age and extending 18 feet from the kennel house 
to outside gates. These gates open on a walk run- 
ning the length of the kennel. On the opposite 
side of the walk are larger runs 100 feet long and 
18 feet wide, each arranged to provide exercise for 
the dogs in three pens. 

Shade trees are desirable. In case these are not 
available, a wooden platform 18 inches above the 
concrete will allow the dogs to rest either on top 
or underneath. 

Fencing should always be fairly high. For dogs 
who are diggers the wire should be sunk below 
grade. A pipe railing placed 3 feet in front of the 
fence will serve to keep visitors from touching the 
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a precaution sometimes taken to prevent any 
spread of disease from other kennels. 

Exercising Room 

In winter and rainy weather the corridors of the 
kennel house are frequently utilized for play space. 
In large kennels an exercising room is sometimes 
provided. There is no flooring ; instead the ground 
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is covered liberally with sand and gravel. In the 
center a wooden block platform similar to those 
in use at bench shows is placed; this is useful in 
training puppies and older dogs to overcome any 
show-ring shyness. The exercising room should 
have an ample supply of sunlight. 


Grooming Room 


Separate space is usually provided for washing and 
trimming the dogs. The small tub should be 
mounted on a platform high enough so that bend- 
ing over the tub is unnecessary and splashing is 
minimized. The concrete floor should be graded 
to a central drain. An electric dryer is used on 
small dogs; the larger dogs are usually turned out 
into the sunlight to dry. 


Whelping Room 


Dams should have separate quarters and runs. 
When a brood is expected, they are confined to 
pens screened completely to keep out insects and 
made as free from noise as possible. Older pup- 
pies are also given separate pens and sunroom. 
Inasmuch as pups are apt to tear up the grass too 
rapidly, their runs should be covered with rock 
slabs with the grass growing between. 


Kitchen 


Since the dogs are customarily fed in their pens, 
the place for preparing their food should be cen- 
trally located. The walls of storage bins should 
be sheathed with metal to keep out rodents. In 
large kennels the kitchens are equipped with stove, 
table, meat grinder, refrigerator and closets. 
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Club Room 


A trophy room furnished with guns and sporting 
equipment and cases for ribbons and trophies makes 
a desirable place in which to entertain visitors. 


Isolation Kennels 


Quarters for sick dogs should always be an 
isolated unit. Usually dogs taken to shows are 
placed in quarantine before being groomed and 
returned to their own pens. 


Colony Houses 

Instead of pens under a single roof, the dogs are 
sometimes given individual houses and runs. With 
such an arrangement, there is said to be less chance 
for the spread of disease. 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES * 


Not only is the greenhouse a colorful showplace for displaying 
favorite flowers and plants at all seasons, but it also provides a 
sunny spot in which to potter about in leisure hours. The strictly 
utilitarian greenhouse is usually found in the service group. In a 
more intimate relation the greenhouse may be a feature in the 
formal garden scheme or even be made a part of the country 
house. The greenhouse may then be either a place where the 
owner indulges his horticultural hobby or a conservatory for 
blooming plants brought in by the gardener from a greenhouse 
elsewhere on the estate. 


Location 


Greenhouses vary in location, as well as in con- 
struction, according to the specific purpose for 
which they are intended. The choice of site de- 
pends logically on the owner’s needs and the gen- 
eral landscape treatment. 

For the utilitarian greenhouse in the service 
group, the gardener’s cottage, if such exists, should 
be conveniently near and, if possible, directly con- 
nected, A service drive giving access to the work- 
room is desirable. 

A conservatory should be planned to open 
directly into the living quarters for full enjoyment. 
In Europe this combining of conservatory and 
living quarters has resulted in several solutions 
making use of double windows skillfully arranged 
to facilitate the handling of plants from the out- 
side. Such an arrangement is found at the 
Palmengarten in Frankfort, designed by Ernst 
May, where guests taking afternoon tea sit by 
alcove windows filled with rare flowers. 

If roof terraces are available this space could 
be utilized satisfactorily for both conservatories 
and solariums. This possibility has been indicated 
by the use of lean-to conservatories for penthouse 
apartments, as well as by play spaces for children 
and roof solariums glazed with ultra-violet ray 
transmitting glass. 


Desirability of Sunlight 


Essentially the greenhouse is a practical means to 
an end—the growing of plants, flowers, fruit and 
vegetables. As such it may perhaps best be de- 
scribed as a part of nature in which sunlight, 
temperature and growing conditions are kept 
under control. 

Obviously, if the greenhouse is to fulfill its 
purpose, any architectural treatment which ob- 
structs the light is undesirable. Full exposure to 
the sun for all plants is a most vital consideration 
in planning the greenhouse. Especially during the 
winter, when the factor of light is limiting the 
growth of plants, it is highly desirable that sun- 
light of the greatest possible intensity be obtained. 

Certain specialized greenhouses, such as palm 
houses and conservatories, do not require maxi- 


* Much valuable assistance has been rendered by Mr. Henry P. 
Merrick of the Lord and Burnham Company and by the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research in preparing this study. 
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mum sunlight. These may be planned accordingly. 

In the days of heavy wood construction much 
study was given to the orientation of the green- 
house, but with the almost shadeless modern steel- 
frame construction this has become a negligible 
factor. The greenhouse may be extended in any 
direction, provided it does not come into the shade 
of other buildings. 


Site Requirements 


A site where rock, quicksand or water is likely 
to be encountered should be avoided. To reduce 
the costs of grading and filling, a level site, or 
one which can be made so readily, is preferable. 
If the only available site is on a steep grade, the 
greenhouse necessarily must conform to the con- 
tour of the land and yet retain its horizontal 
levels; this can be accomplished by several suc- 
cessive compartments, or parallel houses, graded 
on the inside and stepped up the hillside, with the 
boiler cellar placed at the lower end. 

An exposure protected from the prevailing winds 
will conserve heat in winter. Trees to the north 
and west are good as windbreaks; if too near, 
however, they may menace the greenhouse by 
falling branches or cause objectionable shadows. 


Greenhouse Units 


Greenhouses are manufactured in standard sizes to 
meet usual requirements. For special conditions 
the stock designs are modified or special designs 
are made to solve the particular problem. 

Standard lengths are determined by the glass 
spacing; these are usually in multiples of bays, 
extending from rafter to rafter. Standard widths 
are determined by the number of plant benches 
and walks and their convenient width for working 
and passage. Approximate widths are 10, 18 and 
25 feet for two, three and four benches, respec- 
tively. In the more utilitarian types, where the 
owner and his guests are less likely to be visitors, 
the walks are narrower and the greenhouses cor- 
respondingly less wide. ; 


Fruit and Special Compartments 


With slight changes from standard greenhouse 
construction, fruit can be grown easily under glass, 
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The conservatory, 38 feet wide and 50 feet long, faces south. The flowers and plants are easily seen 
from all the living quarters of this country house. 
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The exotic fig and pineapple flourish if given a 
solid earth bed. Most popular of glass-grown 
fruit are grapes, peaches and nectarines. 

Grapes require a separate compartment; peaches 
and nectarines thrive well together. To extend the 
bearing season of these fruits, the greenhouses 
can be divided into several compartments; after a 
dormant period induced by freezing or withholding 
water, these compartments are started into activity 
successively for early or late crops. Preferably, 
the compartments should be at the end of the 
greenhouse range where they can be easily closed 
off and where it is not necessary to pass through 
them in order to reach other compartments. 

In graperies and peach houses all benches are 
removed. A concrete floor is provided 4 feet below 
grade to contain the specially prepared soil and to 
confine the roots. Supporting wires are strung 
under the roof for grapes; peach and nectarine 
trees are trained on vertical trellises extending 
across the house. 

Melons and tomatoes and cucumbers (except in 
commercial greenhouses) are grown in plant 
benches. The vines are supported by wiring sim- 
ilar to that used for grapes, and additional support 
of individual net bags given to the melons. 

Palm houses frequently are conservatories where 
tropical specimens and blooming plants are dis- 
played the year round. In other cases they are 
purely plant houses, benched in the center as well 
as on the sides, but built higher than other units 
in the greenhouse range. 

Slat shading is required for orchids. "The slats 
should not be laid flat on the roof, but elevated 
above, with an air space between. These rare 
flowers are usually grown in an extremely humid 
atmosphere. 


Benches 


Plant benches are variously constructed, ranging 
from those with galvanized steel frames, slate 
sides and porous tile bottoms to those built entirely 
of cypress. The benches in orchid houses are 
usually arranged in steps so as to obtain the best 
growing conditions. Tables are used in palm 
houses and conservatories to receive potted plants, 
sometimes similarly arranged. Hose bibs should 
be placed at intervals in the greenhouse so that a 
25-foot length hose can be used for watering the 
plants. 


Glass 


According to the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research (Yonkers, New York), the best 
glass for greenhouses, so far as can be determined, 
is ordinary glass. In order to obtain normal plant 
growth, neither end of the solar spectrum, i.e., 
neither the red light nor the blue light, should he 
shut out. 

The best glass for greenhouses during the 
winter months when light intensity is low, the In- 
stitute states, is one which has the highest possible 
transmission in the visible spectrum. Thin glasses 
have an advantage in this respect but also a dis- 
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advantage in being more easily broken by hail- 
stones, snow and other natural causes. 


Heating 


A greenhouse heating system must be capable of 
maintaining the proper temperature for the crops 
to be grown; it must be economical in fuel con- 
sumption and not require too close attention; and 
it must be adapted to the fuel used. 

The usual method of heating greenhouses on 
private estates is the gravity hot-water system. 
Horizontal pipe coils are installed under the 
benches and proportioned for the specific temper- 
atures desired in the various compartments of the 
greenhouse. The control of heat necessitated by 
changes in the outside weather is accomplished 
thermostatically or by hand valves. The coils are 
connected by mains, placed in trenches where re- 
quired; these lead to the boiler which should be 
placed in a cellar, usually located under the work- 
room. When a cellar cannot be excavated, a pit 
several feet deep and an overhead main system may 
be substituted, but this is not recommended. 

If oil or gas is used, that part of the cellar under 
the workroom which would otherwise be used for 
coal storage can be utilized for general storage or 
for mushroom growing. For the latter a partition 
should separate this space from the boiler cellar; a 
line of heating pipe should then be placed around 
the walls and a mushroom bench, similar in con- 
struction to the greenhouse benches but two or 
three tiers high, be installed. 


Ventilation and Shading 


Abundant ventilation is necessary to furnish 
proper circulation of air and to reduce the inside 
temperature in warm weather. Each side of the 
greenhouse roof should have a continuóus line of 
ventilating sash hinged to the ridge. Side ventila- 
tion is accomplished either by vertical sash extend- 
ing from sill to gutter or by panels set in the 
walls; the sash are preferred as admitting a more 
generous current of air. Each line of roof and 
side ventilation is controlled by mechanical oper- 
ators. 

Slat shading is used in summer to further mod- 
erate the temperature and to protect the plants 
from the intense rays of the sun. The slats lie 
llat on the glass roof, except for orchid houses, 
and may be rolled up conveniently as desired. 
Humidity 
Much moisture is usually present in the earth under 
the plant benches since the plants are watered at 
the roots. 

Air conditioning has been used by the Boyce 
Thompson Institute in several greenhouses in 
order to control the temperature and humidity for 
comparison of plant growth. For ordinary grow- 
ing results indicate that the practical value of 
such control is doubtful. Humidity can be in- 
creased sufficiently, the Institute reports, by the 
practice of spraying with a hose at frequent in- 
tervals. 
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By means of double fenestration, the end wall of this 
house is utilized as a conservatory. The outer windows are 
electrically operated and can be lowered for ventilation. 
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Potting Room 


The workroom is an indispensable adjunct of the 
greenhouse. In its simplest form it may be part 
of the greenhouse, shut off from the growing com- 
partment by a glass partition and containing only 
the essential requirements—a potting bench with 
soil bins underneath, a sink, a pot rack and closet, 
and stairs to the cellar. 


In more extensive greenhouse ranges the work- 
room may be expanded to include an office for 
the superintendent or gardener, perhaps even sleep- 
ing quarters and toilet facilities. 


Hotbeds 


The usefulness of hotbeds and cold frames as 
greenhouse adjuncts should not be ignored. In 
them can be grown seedlings for spring planting, 
winter protection can be given to semi-hardy plants 
and the greenhouse capacity further supplemented. 
The construction of hotbeds and cold frames is 
similar, except that the former contain heating 
pipe. A row of frames may be partitioned and 
valved so that they may be used for either purpose 
as desired. If built directly against the green- 
house wall, so that this becomes the rear wall of 
the frames, some saving in costs may be obtained, 
but the convenience of a walk in between is lost. 
The beds should preferably slope to the south; the 
concrete walls should extend below the frost line. 


Future Expansion 


To anticipate the demand for a larger quantity 
and variety of products, the greenhouse should be 
planned, from the first, for possible expansion in 
the future. This consideration will necessarily be 
a factor in selecting the site and also in determin- 
ing the size of the boiler cellar, flues, trenches and 
other details. 
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The September building map showed 13 states east of the Rocky Mountains where current building con- 
tracts, on a floor space basis, were on a higher level than in September, 1930. These states were 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, and South Dakota. In August only nine states 
showed contract gains over August, 1930. Of the states showing increases in September, only Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, the District of Columbia, and Minnesota showed gains in August. 


BUILDING TRENDS INDICATED 
BY THE FEDERAL CENSUS - Part 5 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


In the light of rising standards of living it seems 
that the demands for new educational facilities are 
almost limitless. "This would probably be so if 
population growth were assured at or near a con- 
stant rate. But when a large decline in the rate 
of growth not only impends but is actually 
occurring, as at present, then such a change must 
ultimately have a large effect on new demands for 
schools and colleges. 


Loss Expected in Graded School Construction 


Between 1920 and 1930 there was an actual loss in 
the census of children under five years of age. 
This is the age group that by 1940 will have com 
pleted, for the most part, its graded school educa- 
tion. This is the group that constitutes the demand 
side of the graded school construction equation. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to state that such 


extension as may occur in the future in new 
graded school facilities must rest more largely 
upon replacement considerations than ever before. 
Especially will this be true if any further declines 
occur in the birth rate. By 1945 the survivors in 
this age group, for the most part, will have com- 
pleted their secondary education; thus, our high 
schools and junior high schools likewise are rapidly 
approaching their points of maximum expansion. 

The loss that appears imminent in graded school 
construction will to a large degree be counteracted 
by gains in junior high schools and high schools. 
But as between primary and secondary schools, 
large differences exist in planning, construction, 
facilities and equipment. 


Effects of Population Shifts 


School construction will likewise be affected by 


further population shifts, i. e., from country to 
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city, from city to suburb and to a much less degree 
from city to country, Striking differences in 
demand for primary and secondary schools will 
occur as between our largest cities and our smallest 
cities, as between the cities and suburbs where 
current population growth rates will be maintained 
and even extended and centers where population 
growth rates will be either curtailed or become 
negative. Of course radical changes in our 
primary and secondary school systems might occur 
over the next decade or two, which would ma- 
terially alter the implications for new school 
building now apparent in the population figures. 
The terms of study might be materially extended, 
for instance, although this appears unlikely for 
the next few years at least. Any extension in 
education will probably occur in the outer age 
limits, more especially affecting our colleges and 
professional schools. 


School Population Ratios 


According to the 1930 census, approximately 
5,000,000 children under 14 years of age were 
attending school in the 93 cities having 100,000 or 
more inhabitants. This group, for all practical 
purposes, may be considered as the graded school 
population of those cities where incidentally 
approximately 30 per cent of the entire population 
of the country was centered. This school popu- 
lation group represented about 65 per cent of the 
total school-attending population of all ages in 
those same 93 cities. 

In the 13 largest American cities, i. e., those 
having 500,000 or more inhabitants, approximately 
2,800,000 children under 14 years of age were 
attending graded schools of one sort or another in 
1930. This represented 13.4 per cent of the total 
population of those same cities and contrasts with 
a primary school-attendance ratio of 13.8 per cent 
for the 100,000 population group of American 
centers as a whole. To put the contrast in yet 
another way, perhaps more strikingly, the 80 cities 
reporting between 100,000 and 500,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1930 showed 14.2 per cent of their com- 
bined population attending the primary schools as 
against only 13.4 per cent in our 13 largest cities. 
This is reflective of the effects of population 
concentration in our largest cities, especially con- 
cerning the adult-age brackets. 

At the same time the primary school-attending 
population in our 13 largest cities represented 68 
per cent of the total school-attending population of 
those cities as contrasted with a parallel ratio of 
65 per cent for the 100,000 group of American 
cities as a whole. Thus, for the 80 cities of be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000 inhabitants, 63 per cent 
of the total school-attending population was in the 
primary school-age bracket as against 68 per cent 
of cities of more than 500,000 inhabitants. This, 
besides reflecting perhaps a more perfected 
primary school system in our largest cities, indi- 
cates to a great degree the need for further con- 
centration on the perfection of our secondary 
school systems. 


Effects of Employment Opportunities on Education 


It is in these cities where opportunities for com- 
mercial and industrial employment have in the past 
particularly attracted our children of school age, 
especially those of high-school years. With further 
extension in the efficiencies of production and 
distribution it is to be expected that the opportuni- 
ties for full-time employment of children of high- 
school age will grow materially smaller and that in 
consequence longer periods of schooling will 
become the order of the day. In this transition a 
relatively large demand for secondary schools of 
various descriptions should manifest itself in our 
largest cities for the next few years. 

As respects our cities of 100,000 to 500,000 
inhabitants, it appears probable that the ratio of 
children attending primary schools to total school 
attendance may not show for 1940 any substantial 
change from that recorded for 1930 but for our 
13 largest centers it is reasonable to expect that 
the 1930 ratio of 68 per cent will show a substan- 
tial reduction. To put it the other way, the ratio 
of 31 per cent for school attendants over 13 years 
of age should show a material expansion. 


Decline in Relative Importance of Lower-Age School 
Attendance 


In 1920 approximately 3,850,000 children under 
14 years of age were attending school in the 93 
cities which in 1930 reported 100,000 or more 
inhabitants. "These school children represented 73 
per cent of the total number of persons of all ages 
attending school in those same cities. In the 
thirteen cities which in 1930 showed populations 
of 500,000 or more inhabitants, approximately 
2,250,000 children under 14 vears of age were 
attending school in 1920; in this case the children 
of primary-school attendance represented 76 per 
cent of the total school-attending population of 
those cities. 

In each instance, therefore, a striking decline 
has occurred between the census years 1920 and 
1930 in the relative importance of school atten- 
dance among children under 14 years of age, and 
this tendency may be expected to continue, par- 
ticularly in our largest cities. 


Fairly High Level Indicated for School and College 


Construction 


Schools and colleges constructed during the ten 
years, 1921-1930 inclusive, in the thirteen largest 
cities were valued at approximately $950,000,000. 
During this same period $9,700,000,000 worth of 
new residential building of all descriptions was 
constructed in those same centers. Thus, for each 
$5,000 of new residential building approximately 
$500 was expended on new schools and colleges. 
This relationship may be expected to hold 
approximately for the decade that will end with 
1940. But the total dollar volume of new school 
and college construction will in all likelihood fall 
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Public benefactor, manufacturing genius, pa- 
triot. That is Henry Ford. Now again he has 
earned high praise from all. 

In his magnificent Edison Institute and Mu- 
seum at Dearborn . . . dedicated at the Edison 
Light Jubilee in 1929 . . . he has collected many 
dramatic and historic relics of early America. 

Visitors to these beautiful buildings of Colo- 
nial architecture often remark upon the hand- 
some whiteness of the exterior trim . . . an effect 
attained by the use of Outside Barreled Sunlight. 

* + * * 

This supreme white paint is the crowning 
achievement of twenty years' specialization on 
white paint exclusively . . . the gratifying result 
of determination to produce the very finest ex- 
terior white paint we could make. You will be 
amazed at the rich, deep lustre, the satin 
smoothness of Outside Barreled Sunlight. 

Outside Barreled Sunlight was developed by an 
adaptation of the famous Rice Process that produced 
the handsome, washable Interior Barreled Sunlight 
used on walls and woodwork in thousands of fine 
buildings. 

Like Interior Barreled Sunlight, Outside Barreled 

Sunlight is an all-oil product, easy to tint with ordi- 
nary oil colors. 
You will find our catalog in Sweets—but for your 
own files we would like to send 
you our booklet, “The Whitest 
White House in Town." 

Write to U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 22-K Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branches or 
distributors in all principal cities. 
(For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller 
& Co.) 


In cans, 5-gallon buckets and large 
drums. Quantities of 5 gallons, or over, 
tinted to order without extra charge, 
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Though further weak- 
ness appears certain, 
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ent levels will be 
orderly. 


GENERAL 
INDEX 


No definite signs 
of stabilization in 
prices for materials 
are yet apparent. 
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Drastic cut in ce- 
ment output is hav- 
ing beneficial results 
on prices. 


No reason to war- 
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prices can stabilize 440 
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further weakness. Т 
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Progress of general 
building will deter- 
mine the course of 
prices. Outlook is 
not particularly 
bright for nearby 
building revival; 
hence further price 
weakness appears 
probable. 
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substantially below that recorded for the preceding 
decade, unless further large extension in education 
and its facilities, particularly for adult education, 
as well as large replacement of existing old, out- 
moded, hazardous facilities is undertaken during 
the interim. 

For the United States as a whole new schools 
and colleges erected during the decade ended 1930 
showed an estimated contract total of $3,750,000,- 
000. Thus in the country outside of our 13 largest 
centers new schools and colleges amounting to 
$2,800,000,000 were constructed during the years 
1921-1930, In this instance the ratio between resi- 
dential building and schools and colleges is $5,000 
to about $1,000. It would appear then that the 
construction of school and college facilities in our 
smaller centers for the current decade at least will 
maintain a fairly high level, since it is in these 
areas that the child is still of large importance in 
dictating demands for educational facilities and it 
is here that the population growth rate will prob- 
ably show less decline than in our largest cities. 


Increase in Adult Attendance Indicates Need for 
Additional Facilities 


The census figures on adults attending school are 
particularly arresting. Between the years 1920 
and 1930 a gain of 243 per cent was shown for 
the 93 principal cities in the number of adults over 
21 years of age attending school. For the 13 
largest cities alone a gain of 262 per cent was 
scored in this age group while for the 80 smaller 
centers, those of between 100,000 and 500,006 
inhabitants, the increase, though important, was 
only 175 per cent. For the most part these figures 
on adult school attendance embrace colleges and 
professional schools, though of course some adult 
night school attendance in primary and secondary 
schools is included within the data. 

The average span of work has been materially 
shortened by the further inroads of mechanization 
and technology. Employers are choosing their 
employees between the ages of 25 and 45. Because 
of this we may expect to see further extension in 
educational requirements and facilities. In this our 
colleges and universities will plav a large part. 


COUNTRY HOUSE CONSTRUCTION TRENDS 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


Although partaking of the general retrenchment 
in building, the construction of dwellings, with 
contract values $20,000 and above, is still proceed- 
ing on a level substantially above the depression 
level of 1920-1921. It is this class of dwelling in 
which the architect figures largely, inasmuch as 
dwellings of contract values of $20,000 or more are 
for the most part order-designed and custom-built. 
These are the dwellings that presume individual 
family incomes of at least $7,500 a year, though 
doubtless during the inflationary days families with 
incomes as low as $5,000 were embraced in this 
market. 

For the decade which ended in 1930 the total 
value of all new one- and two-family houses 
erected in the United States, as based upon data 
from F. W. Dodge Corporation, approximated 
$12,400,000,000. Of this amount only about 
$1,800,000,000 represented the value of dwellings 
of $20,000 or more per project. Thus, only 14.5 
per cent of all new one- and two-family dwellings 
erected during the years 1921-1930 showed con- 
tract values of $20,000 and over. 


Relation to Incomes 


According to the statistics of income, based upon 
individual income tax returns for the calendar year 


1928, only 12.81 per cent of the total number of 
individual returns showed incomes of $8,000 or 
more for that year. Returns on incomes above 
$7,000 represented 15.45 per cent of the total 
number of individual tax returns for the same 
vear. Thus, if we may use the year 1928 as typi- 
cal we find that within the range of 12.81 per 
cent and 15.45 per cent, representing as they do, 
respectively, income groups above $8,000 and 
above $7,000, we find fairly close agreement with 
the ratio of 14.5 per cent representing the relation- 
ship between dwellings of $20,000 and over and 
total one- and two-family dwelling construction 
during the last decade. It may be said with some 
certainty that, although in the case of dwellings of 
$20,000 and more there may have been some over- 
building, for the most part such over-building as 
occurred in one- and two-family houses probably 
took place in dwellings of the lower cost-brackets. 

For dwellings of $50,000 and over, the type 
which largely represents country homes, new con- 
struction during the decade, 1921 to 1930, approxi- 
mated $550,000,000. This was somewhat more 
than 30 per cent of the total for dwellings of 
$20,000 and over, and only about 4.5 per cent of 
the total one- and two-family house construction 
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Rank 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Chicago, Ill. General Contractors: Paul Steenberg 
Construction Co., St. Paul; Plumbing & Heating 
Contractors: Hankee Heating Company, St. Paul. 


ΔΗΜ. 


he First National Bank Building in St. Paul was 

designed to house appropriately the oldest and 
largest financial institution in the city and one that 
has been identified with the development of the 
Northwest from pioneer days until now. Architec- 
turally and practically, so the men responsible decid- 
ed, it must be representative of all that is finest and 
most advanced in such buildings. It was conceived 
and erected with this in view—thirty stories high, 
with a skeleton tower reaching up a hundred feet 
above its topmost roof, graceful in outline, substantial 
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in structure, at the heart of the business district, domi- 
nating the sky line as seen from any direction. The 
conveniences of the building within are as praise 
worthy as the appearance without; and all its equip- 
ment has been chosen with a view to the requirements 
of the most exacting users. For unfailing and satis- 
factory service in its major uses of pipe, the “First” 
Building is fitted with NATIONAL— 
America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 
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A 
NOTABLE 
STRUCTURE 
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Another notable New York structure for which 
the Robert W. Hunt Company was retained for 
the inspection of all structural steel. 

H. C. Severence was the Architect, Purdy and 


Henderson the Steel Engineers, and Starrett 
Bros, Inc., the General Contractors. 


For complete information about 
Hunt inspection, tests and super- 
vision for buildings and structures 
see Sweet's Architectural Catalogues 
A-119 or write us. 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 
Engineers 


Inspection—Tests—Supervision 
Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
All Large Cities 


MANHATTAN 


New York 


as measured by contract values. Income tax 
returns for 1928 showed only 5.42 per cent of the 
total with individual incomes above $15,000, while 
returns on incomes of $20,000 and over repre- 
sented only 3.68 per cent of the total individual 
tax returns. Here, the ratio of 4.4 per cent for 
dwellings of $50,000 and over falls between the 
income-group ratios represented by incomes oí 
$15,000 and up and $20,000 and up, i. e., 5.42 per 
cent and 3.68 per cent. 

Singularly, dwellings of $50,000 and over 
showed their peak in the year 1929, largely parallel- 
ing the inflationary peak in business. This is the 
only group of dwellings that showed a 1929 peak; 
all other one- and two-family dwellings, broken 
down by cost-groups, showed their peaks in 1928, 
when speculative and development housing was of 
greatest importance. 


Forecast of Higher-Cost House Construction 


In view of the long-continued depression in busi 
ness it appears that no class of dwelling construc- 
tion will be spared from further retrenchment. 
However, dwellings of $100,000 and over and 
those of $50,000 and over will probably show con- 
struction totals for the year 1931 as a whole well 
above the depression levels of 1920-21. Even for 
the year 1932 it appears that dwellings within these 
cost groups will be able to stay above 1920-21 
levels. For the other lower cost-brackets, particu- 
larly those below $10,000, the 1920-21 levels will 
be broken through during 1931. For the first nine 
months of 1931 new dwellings erected at contract 
values of $50,000 and over showed a loss from the 
same period of 1930 approximating 50 per cent. 
This decline will probably approximate conditions 
for the full year. For dwellings of $20,000 and 
more the nine months’ loss from the corresponding 
period of 1930 was only about 40 per cent. Here, 
too, this percentage will probably approximate the 
full year’s record. 

The outlook for 1932 for dwellings of $50,000 
and more is clouded considerably by the present 
state of business. If business conditions show the 
slightest signs of improvement it appears safe to 
state that this class of dwelling construction will 
be able to maintain itself above the 1921 depres- 
sion levels. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION AWARDS 


The announcement of J. L. Gleave of England 
as winner of the first prize in the Columbus Me- 
morial Competition reaches THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Recorp as this issue goes to press. The report 
of the jury of award, signed by Eliel Saarinen, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Acosta y. Lara, was sent 
by Mr. Wright from Rio de Janeiro. Photographs 
of the prize-winning designs will appear in the De- 
cember issue. 

The report of the jury: The general idea of the 
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WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Equipped 
Throughout 
with 
RUSSWIN 


Hardware 


In this new Waldorf-Astoria designed by Schultze & 


Weaver, Architects, and built by Thompson- Starrett 


Co., Inc., Contractors, it was our privilege to fabricate ^j Дунае н Y 
НАК. nal ie E 
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the 42 special designs done in the French, English 
and Modernistic Periods to harmonize with this out- 


standing achievement. » » » » 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(The American Hardware Corp., Successor) 
New Britain, Connecticut New York Chicago London 


In the Spring and Fall, before and after the boiler is fired—and 
before the heat comes up in the morning or after the fire is 
banked—those are the times the Prometheus Electric Heater 
is welcomed in the bathroom, That’s when the thoughtfulness 
of the architect who specified the Prometheus is praised. 


The Prometheus is built into the wall, out of the way. The 
three-heat switch permits easy heat regulation. 


is not a fire hazard. Prometheus Heaters are approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


This attractive grilled-front cast-iron heater is furnished in 
various colors of vitreous porcelain to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room. 


The Monel guard which protects the heat element cannot crack 
or chip like porcelain grilles. 


Backed by thirty years of experience. Write for catalog or 
mail the convenient coupon. 


| ahi hee med end CORP, E 
int venue, New York, N. Y. 
PROMETHEUS | Without any obligation on our part you may send your | 
ELECTRIC CORP. | catalog on built-in heaters. | 
— 25 
ажы ыа | Аге ενιοετεμηνεὖένενενο ETA | 
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Bathroom Heater 


judges of the first competition was to secure ideas 
to be developed in the final competition. But it 
was not expected that the ten competitors win- 
ning the first prizes would restrict themselves 
to the ideas they submitted. Some of the ten prize 
competitors have made no new contributions, 
others have changed their schemes entirely. Some 
have grown far beyond the former conception. 
Nevertheless, except in the employment of one 
great modern resource, artificial light, none among 
the ten designs now submitted in final competition 
expresses what previous civilizations with more 
primitive resources could not have better ex- 
pressed. 

Although expressions of new resources in con- 
struction characterizing our twentieth century are 
absent, one design, making wonderful use of light, 
does take refuge in a directness, simplicity and 
force worthy the great monuments of the ages. 
This design is symbolic but not to the point where 
symbolism interferes with the simple beauty of 
the work as architecture. 

Seen from the air or from environment, the 
simple mass becomes a noble elemental feature of 
the ground in character worthy of the steadfast 
courage and faith of the great discoverer it com- 
memorates. The cruciform canyon, emitting or 
receiving light, would be truly impressive from the 
interior and agreeably cool in a tropical climate. 
The whole has idea, unity and avoids by a certain 
rational force the dull craze for altitude and the 


persistent erection of the “post.” This design 
recognizes the fact that dignity and power of archi- 
tectural conception is no matter of height. Con- 
struction is simple throughout, requiring no elabo- 
rate foundations, it may easily be made earthquake 
proof, and in point of cost is below that of any 
design submitted. Probably well within pro- 
gramme limit. 

The jury gladly and unanimously awards to this 
competent design by J. L. Gleave of Nottingham, 
England, the first prize. And the practical object 
of the competition has been achieved. 


The jury considers one other design worthy 
serious consideration. The general ground plan 
is excellent. Santo Domingo itself has been con- 
sidered in a scheme looking toward the unity of a 
future development and the monument directly re- 
lated to that development and to the sea. Its 
incidental-axis, however, is better major-axis than 
the one adopted and this informal axis is recom- 
mended by the jury to the consideration of the 
designer placed first. 

The sculptural mass of the whole conception does 
honor to composition. 

Placing the tripartite masses of the monument 
toward the sea as a prow, an inherent symbolism, 
protects and conserves a plaza to the rear upon 
which faces the tall opening of the dignified me- 
morial chapel which, together with the memorial 
tablets and sculpture, are made a feature of this 
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KEEPING A 
STEP AHEAD 


"ENDURO 


Buffalo General Electric Bldg., Buffalo, 
New York; Architect - HH & Lyman, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Door Trim of Republic 
Enduro fabricated by Machwirth Bros. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Doors by Dablstrom 
Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, М. Y. 
Etching by C. H. Hanson Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


There is seemingly no limit to 
the unusual and beautiful effects 
possible through the use of Republic 
ENDURO Nirosta. Many styles 
of finishes can be supplied from 
mill and distributor stocks—pol- 
ished, matte, tampico brush—and 
etched designs can be supplied by 
fabricators in the larger cities. 
ENDURO is sold only through 
Republic Sales Offices and Au- 
thorized Distributors, 


Licensed under American Stainless, 
Armstrong, Krupp-Njresta and the 
Chemical Foundation patents . + 
Sold only through REPUBLIC Sales 
Offices and Authorized Distributors 
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FLASHING BEAUTY 
NEVER 


To the designer constantly on the 
alert for new mediums for the ex- 
pression of beauty—to the building 
owner interested in permanence and 
low upkeep—Republic Enduro, the 
perfected stainless steel, opens a new 
realm of possibilities in decoration. 
You will find this most modern alloy 
bringing flashing beauty that will 


ENDURO 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 


1931 


FADE... 


never fade to structures of every kind 
—office buildings, public buildings, 
hotels, hospitals and homes,—in 
lobbies, lighting fixtures, furniture 
and kitchen fitments. 

A Republic representative will be 
glad to suggest some of the many uses 
for which you can specify this ever- 
lasting, ever-lustrous steel—Enduro. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
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“ONE OF OUR FINEST 


SCHOOLS" 
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COMPLETELY 
HARDWARE EQUIPPED 


BY 


Beautiful entrance of the recently finished 
Ann J. Kellogg School in Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan; Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects. 


ΜΟΡΕΗΝ schools are built to serve and endure. They must 
supply the proper background. And every kind of equip- 
ment must be selected to withstand the hardest usage. 

The Sargent knob and eseutcheon shown gives an idea 
of the simply designed, sturdy hardware that has been in- 
stalled in the Ann J. Kellogg School in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Other hardware items throughout the great building 
are of equal simplicity, in perfect harmony with the whole 
decorative scheme of the structure. 

With Sargent Hardware, this fine school, like so many 
other educational and institutional buildings of the country, 
will receive a maximum security from every lock and a 
continued smooth operation from every hardware item. 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. ; New York; Chicago; 


Belleville-Sargent & Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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plaza. The plaza is, unfortunately, without shade. 
This arrangement is of human interest and value 
though the great formal mall beyond the plaza is 
an exaggeration of no value in a tropical climate. 
The construction of this project probably may be 
held within programme limits. 

Owing to the fact that the placing of the light- 
tower itself ignores the programme-point at which 
the tower should stand, the jury might eliminate 
this design from competition on this minor count. 
But the jury, finding in the change a suggestion 
of value worthy of the exception, unanimously 
awards the second prize to Donald Nelson and 
Edgar Lynch of Paris and Chicago. 


"Thereafter the work of the jury becomes diffi- 
cult. No worthy third in line with the qualifications 
of the first two designs appears. Nor a fourth. 
Feeling that no decision should ever be given with- 
out the reasons assigned for it, the following char- 
terizations are given briefly in outline to indicate 
why the remaining eight are of a standard below 
award. 


Joaquin Vaquero Palacios; Luis Moya Blanco, 
Spain. Instead of men, as in the Trojan Horse, 
the architectural features of this complicated design 
are concealed within an enormous abstract tri- 
partite monument imprisoning a huge figure of 
Columbus, incidentally cutting off both his arms. 
'This exaggeration of the human figure serves only 
to dwarf the monument itself and rob the beholder 
of any sense of the vastness of the construction. 
Analyzed and reduced to its elements, this project 
is the statue set in a park detached from environ- 
ment, in this case making shift for a lighthouse. 
Although realizing the conventional idea of a 
monument, architectural form in this design has 
absolute divorce from architectural function, The 
cost of this project would nearly double the pro- 
gramme appropriation. 

Theo Lescher, Paul Andrieu, O. Zavaroni, 
Maurice Gauthier, Paris. This is an eclecticism 
or imitation of a Mayan temple, depending for im- 
pressiveness upon exaggerated size. The arched 
interior is inconsistent with the trabeated exterior. 
The whole is so far out of human scale and mul- 
tiplies so many times (at least ten times) the pro- 
gramme limit of cost as to be utterly regardless. 
Ignoring this and certain discrepancies of scale 
within the scheme itself, there is a noble simplicity 
of mass and a handling of light in the total effect 
that is praiseworthy. The presentation of this 
project is magnificent and deserves the considera- 
tion mentioned in the final paragraph. 

Professor Pippo Medori, Rome. A good ground 
plan. But the monument itself is pseudo-modern, 
because it is a form of eclecticism that makes cer- 
tain arbitrary sharpes by way of taste and assembles 
them to create a symbolical appearance: in this 
case, Columbus at the prow of a ship. Without 
reason certainly. But, unfortunately, without bal- 
ance or proper integration as the separate arbitrary 
forms fail to unite. The functions within have 
no suitable outward expressions. 
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Once more the CHANIN ORGANIZA- 
TION erects a magnificent monument 
to the building art. The MAJESTIC 
APARTMENTS stand finished and 
thirty sunlit stories now grace the 
western boundary of New York's beau- 
tiful Central Park. And once more 
BRYANT SUPERIOR WIRING DE- 
VICES have been selected to answer the 
exacting requirements of a great build- 
ing—another tribute to the fine reputa- 
tion these products have enjoyed for so 
many years. 
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See our catalog, filed in the 

new 4-volume Sweet's for 

1931, Vol. D, pages 5867 to 
5873, and page 6068. 
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Superior a 
IRWIN S. CHANIN, Architect 
W | R | N е D EV | C E S CHANIN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Nan ufactured by Engineers and Builders 
The B ryant Electric Co THOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BRIDGEDORT.......... CONN. Electrical Contractors T 


MANUFACTURERS OF “SUPERIOR WIRING DEVICES" SINCE I88B-MANUFACTURERS OF HEMCO PRODUCTS 
BOSTON eee CHICAGO eee NEW YORK cee SAN FRANCISCO 


140 Federal Street 844 West Adams Street 60 East 42nd Street 149 New Montgomery Street 
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Reduce Sound— 
Transmission 60 to 88% 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


haut. bebe 


Apartment Building at Riverside Drive and 103га St., 
New York City. Also housing the Roerich Museum 
and the International Art Center. Helmle, Corbett & 
Harrison, architects. Longacre Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., builders. Double Gypsum Block Par- 
titions sound-proofed with Cabot's Quilt. 


Newer and more accurate figures on the flow of sound 
through partitions and floors of many types of con- 
struction are now available through exhaustive tests 
of Cabot's Quilt made by Professor William R. Barss 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The cases tested show a reduction in 
sound-transmission of from 60 to 88% through the 
proper use of Cabot's Quilt. These findings are given 
in our Laboratory Bulletin #5 which will be sent you 
without obligation on receipt of coupon below. 


141 Μακ Sr., Boston, Mass. 
lac. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Cabot Labora tory Bulletin #5. 


Name 


Address 
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Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, Rodgers and 
Poor, and W. K. Oltar-Jevsky, New York City. 
Finely rendered scene-painting. The five towers 
of San Gigminiano telescoped to carry a lantern 
above features reminiscent of the walls of Sienna 
and a Roman arcade. The plan, pretty and weak, 
fails to correlate the several types. The fragment 
of a boat carrying an effigy of Columbus about to 
plunge down the rapids represented by the steps 
is one more exaggeration that begets no greatness. 
This type of eclecticism expresses no modern 
thought. "This project within programme limits of 
cost provides only a fragment as a monument. No 
advance has been made on the preliminary scheme. 

Douglas Ellington, Asheville, М. C. А badly 
over-developed plan wherein an elaborate rosette, 
by way of a sentimental symbolism of the breaking 
wave dashing high, rises into a shredded, troubled, 
disagreeable mass which fails to materialize as 
architecture—eventuating into no very practical 
lighthouse. "This project has taken no advantage 
of opportunity to develop. 


Josef Wentsler, Dortmund, Germany. An in- 
appropriate, detached tall building with a huge 
glass lamp on top. Neither in form nor treatment 
is there sense of proportion or in the undigested 
scheme any fitness whatsoever to purpose or en- 
vironment. The presentation itself is falsified by 
the unfaithful black-rendering often seen in com- 
petitions. This project provides within cost limits 
only a fragment as a monument. 

Louis Berthin, Georges Doyon, Georges Nes- 
terof, Paris. This plan proposes a conflict of cen- 
ters of interest of various types. The monument 
consists of six huge posts set in a circle for six 
separate lighthouses. A dramatization of the im- 
mortal “Post” in form and plan unsuited to pur- 
pose and far outside specified cost limits. A 
retrogression. 

Will Rice Amon, New York City. A bifurca- 
tion without reason or suitable symbolism. Ex- 
travagant preparation, here, for a figure of Colum- 
bus between a pair of gigantic mandibles set as the 
hub of the huge radiating spokes of a great wheel. 
Height in this design is a weakness. Clearly an 
abuse of altitude. The whole outside programme 
cost limit. This project has not developed beyond 
the preliminary competition. 

Unable to endorse any one of the foregoing eight 
designs, to dispose of the remaining prizes the 
jury decides that the Pan American Union make 
the third award to Joaquim Vaquero and Luis 
Moya Blanco of Spain: The jury decides that the 
fourth award be made to Theo Lescher, Paul 
Andrieu, O. Zavaroni, Maurice Gauthier, Paris, 
France. а 

(Signed) Eliel Saarinen, 
Delegation of the Jury for Europe 

(Signed) Frank Lloyd Wright, 

Delegation of the Jury for North America 
(Signed) Acosta Y. Lara, 
Delegation of the Jury for Latin Americo 
Chairman. 
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LECTURE HALL, SCHOOL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, N. Y. C. 
Page and Vogelgesang, Interior Architects Mac-Mee Photos 

SUMMER COTTAGE OF L. CORRIN STRONG ON GIBSON ISLAND, MD. 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, Architect 


‘SOME POPULATION TRENDS AND THEIR RELATION TO THE BUILDING 


INDUSTRY 
By Seymour L. Andrew, Chief Statistician 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


-UNIT CONSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL PLANNING 


Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects 


. PORTFOLIO OF CURRENT ARCHITECTURE—SCHOOLS 


Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, Illinois, Waldron Faulkner, Archi- 
tect, Hamilton, Fellows and Nedved, Associated; School of Educational 
Research, New York City, Page and Vogelgesang, Interior Architects: 
Grade School in Husum, Copenhagen, Thomsen and Schlegel, Architects; 
Men's Dormitory Group, Main Hall and Mineral Industries Building, 
Pennsylvania State College, Charles Z. Klauder, Architect 


ΤΗΕ ORCHARD SCHOOL AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Walter Dorwin Teague, Designer 


“A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN WESTERN SPRINGS, ILLINOIS 


George G. Elmslie, Architect 


-OLYMPIC STADIUM IN LOS ANGELES 


John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 


‚SUMMER COTTAGE OF L. CORRIN STRONG ON GIBSON ISLAND, MD. 


Alexander B. Trowbridge, Architect 


‘WHAT DOES THE ARCHITECT KNOW ABOUT SMALL HOUSE COSTS? 


By Henry Wright, Architect 


.REMODELING—AS AN INVESTMENT 


By Thomas Williams, Architect 


А LOW RENTAL APARTMENT GROUP IN PHILADELPHIA 


By Norman N. Rice 


A 5-ROOM HOUSE FOR A COST OF $4,200 


By G. F. Marlowe, Director, Architects“ Small House 
Service Bureau, New England Division 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF А I-FAMILY HOUSE 


By Frank N, Goble, Inc., Building Contractors 


-TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH: 


THE SUN IN RELATION TO THE ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS 
By Howard T. Fisher, Architect 


.REVIEWS OF BOOKS ON SUNLIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
“A MULTIPLE SERVICE AUTO STATION IN DETROIT 


Designed by Firestone Realty Company, Akron, Ohio 


-A STANDARDIZED FILLING STATION UNIT 


Clauss and Daub, Architects 


-ALUMINUM IN ARCHITECTURE 


By Harold W. Vader of Holabird and Root, Architects 


. ΤΗΕ PRESIDENTS. CONFERENCE ON HOME BUILDING AND HOME 
.OWNERSHIP 


By Michael A. Mikkelsen 


«BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK—CURRENT CONDITIONS 


By L. Seth Schnitman 
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FOR PERSPECTIVE FEELING... 


—feeling. These require a 
skilled hand, to be sure. But only a 
drawing pencil of quality and pre- 
cision can capture and hold them. 

For this reason technical men 
choose Venus. Because in your 
hand a Venus Pencil is more than 
wood and lead...it becomes a 
fine instrument. Try one. Self 
proof is most convincing. 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 
212 FIFTH AVE, N. Y. 


Venus Pencil Products Are Distributed In 
Canada By Venus Pencil Company, Ltd. 
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Rendered by Henry Rodberg. Rambusch— Decorators. Henry V. Murphy, Architect. 


VENUS PENCILS 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


C. Bertram French has established offices for the 
practice of architecture at 31 East Ridgewood 
Avenue, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Harry B. Mulliken, architect, announces the re- 
moval of his office to the Mclntyre Building, 874 
Broadway, New York City. 

Samuel Z. Moskowitz announces the opening of 
his office for the practice of architecture at 578 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Emory Roth, architect, has removed his offices 
from 1440 Broadway, to 18 East 48th Street, New 
York City. 

Raphael V. Serrano, architect, has acquired office 
space at 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Serrano is also maintaining his present office at 1505 
Bywood Avenue, Beverly Hills (Upper Darby P. О.), 
Pa, 

By mutual agreement Ivan H. Riley and Oivin H. 
Grimsgaard, who have been associated under the 
firm name of Ivan H. Riley and Company, 203 No. 
Wabash, Chicago, have dissolved the company. 
Mr. Grimsgaard has returned to Norway. Mr. 
Riley has established offices in the State-National 
Bank Building, Brownsville, Texas, and Baxter Build- 
ing, Harlingen, Texas, to engage in a general prac- 
tice in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER, A. l. A. 


At the dinner meeting of the Brooklyn Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, at the Crescent 
Athletic Club, October 26, it was decided, owing 
to the lack of students, to abandon the Atelier 
temporarily and renew it next season or when the 
student interest is again increased. The Chapter 
made an appropriation for the unemployed and sent 
an appea! to all members to assist to their limit. 
Paul Wunderlich gave a talk on the latest phases of 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning. 


COMPETITION FOR UNEMPLOYED DRAFTSMEN 
To aid unemployed draftsmen, the Architects“ Emer- 
gency Committee of the Region of, New York will 
conduct a competition for the design of a member- 
ship certificate in the New York State Council of 
Registered Architects, it is announced by Julian 
Clarence Levi, chairman. The competition is open 
to architects and draftsmen living or working in 
New York. One design only may be submitted by 
a contestant. 

A first prize of $100, a second of $50, a third of 
$35, a fourth of $25, and ten others of $20 each are 
offered. Designs will be judged on composition, 
decorative embellishments, if any, and the lettering. 
Copies of the program may be had upon application 
to the Architects“ Emergency Committee, 115 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


HOUSE INSULATION BOOKLET 


Authorities on building and housing, headed by 
LeRoy E. Kern of Washington, D. C., representing 
the American Institute a Architects, have coop- 
erated with the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce in the 
publication of House Insulation:. Its Economies and 
Application, the Committee’s latest report in the 
building and construction field. 

The 52-page bulletin is written by Russell E. Back- 
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EVENTS AND COMPETITIONS 


The 34th Architectural Exhibition, conducted jointly 
by the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and the T-Square Club. 
The Exhibition will be held in the Architects 
Building, Philadelphia. 

December 3 "Radio City" by Raymond Hood, one of its 
architects. The New School for Social Research, 
New York. 


The President's Conference on Home Building and 

Home Ownership, Washington, D. C. 

December 10 "Port Authority Planning," a lecture at the New 
School for Social Research, New York. 

December 15 Closing date for entries for the second annual 

building awards competition, conducted by the 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 66 Court Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


December 17 "Village and Town Planning," a lecture at the 
New School for Social Research, New York. 

December 31 Closing date of competition to design a magazine 
cover and format. Address the Competition Sec- 
retary, The Architectural Forum, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Dec. 1-15 


Dec. 2-5 


1932 

January 7 "County and Parkway Planning," by Major Gil- 
more Clarke of the Westchester County Parkway 
Commission. The New School for Social Research, 


New York. 


Closing date of competition for a monument at 

Appomattox Court House, Virginia, to commemor- 

ate the termination of the Civil War. Address the 

office of the Quartermaster General, Munitions 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

January 14 "Cheap Housing snd Slum Elimination," a sym- 
posium at the New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

January 18 Closing date for applications for the James 
Templeton Kelley Fellowship in Architecture. Ad- 
dress Niels H. Larson, Boston Society of Architects, 
814 Statler Building, Boston. 

January 20 "George Washington Bridge," a lecture at the 

New School for Social Research, New York. 


Second International Heating and Ventilating Ex- 

position, Cleveland. In conjunction with annuai 

meeting of American Society of Heating and 

Ventilating Engineers. 

Closing date for entries in the annual Prizes of 

Rome competition. Address Roscoe Guernsey, 

Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 

Avenue, New York City. 

Feb. 26 Exhibition of the Architectural League of New 

March 12 York. 

October International Congress for Modern Architecture at 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. Program: "The Functional City.” 

1933 "A Century of Progress," International Exposition 

October at Chicago. 

International Congress for Modern Architecture, 


to be held in Chicago in conjunction with the 
World's Fair. 


January 7 


Jan. 25-29 


February | 


strom, insulation specialist. |t is fully illustrated and 
nontechnical in its treatment of the subject. It may 
be obtained from the Superintendent ol Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or 
from the district offices of the Department of Com- 
merce in principal trade centers. The price is 10 
cents a single copy. 


ARCHITECTURE AS A CAREER 


Leaflet No. 10 in the Department of the Interior 
series on professional careers has just been issued. 
It supplies needed information to students who are 
considering architecture as an occupation. |t may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 
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A PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN-—193I 
BOYS' SCHOOL AT CRANBROOK, MICH 
ELIEL SAARINEN, ARCHITECT 


THE JANUARY ISSUE 


This issue will review the prize-winning buildings of 
1930-1931. An article by Professor Joseph Hudnut 
of Columbia University will discuss evolutionary trends 
in design and the relationship between new expressions 
in design and accepted standards. 


Another article will be a résumé of the outstanding 
recommendations of The President's Conference on 
Housing. 


Dwellings Designed by Architects for Rental or for 
Sale, by Henry Wright, is one of a series on housing. 
It will give a comparison of the costs of producing 
houses with the costs of marketing, and an analysis 
of their yearly costs in actual use. 


The Portfolio of Current Architecture will include 
outstanding new buildings completed too late in 1931 
to be considered under the awards group. In addition 
there will be illustrations of a group of country houses. 


The Technical News and Research study will deal 
with recent scientific discoveries and technological 
inventions that have a bearing on architecture. Light, 
strong, metal alloys; new building materials with con- 
trolled physical properties; lightweight, easily assem- 
bled constructions; new production methods and 
labor-saving devices for material handling are among 
the elements discussed. 
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A SHOP IN THE MICHIGAN SQUARE 


BUILDING IN CHICAGO 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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Tebbs and Knell 


SUMMER COTTAGE OF L. CORRIN STRONG 
GIBSON ISLAND, MARYLAND 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, ARCHITECT 


By SEYMOUR L. ANDREW, Chief Statistician 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


SOME POPULATION 
TRENDS AND THEIR 


RELATION TO THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


The famous population "clock" in the United 
States Bureau of the Census is now reported to 
he ticking at a slower tempo than it was a few 
years ago. This clock registers the gains in popu- 
lation of continental United States from births 
and immigration, the losses through deaths and 
emigration, and the estimated total population. 
During the last decade, it was so adjusted that it 
recorded a net gain of one person every 23 sec- 
onds; but on the basis of more recent informa- 
tion such a gain now occurs only every 36 seconds. 
This represents a slowing down in the annual in- 
crease in population from 1.2% to 0.7%. 

The evidence supporting this estimate of the re- 
tardation of population growth seems to be very 
strong. Throughout most of the United States 
standardized records of vital statistics are now 
available; and these records indicate that the num- 
ber of births is smaller than it was a few years 
ago. the number of deaths is larger, and the 
natural increase in population is smaller both 
numerically and relatively. Moreover, since immi- 
gration laws have become more and more restric- 
tive, the increase in population through arrivals 
from foreign shores has of necessity declined. 

Many students of the subject believe that the 
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There are factors which tend to make the demand 
for buildings greater than that arising solely from 
growth of population and from normal replacements. 
Among such factors are: 


|. Improvement in the standard of living. 

2. Shifts in population caused by migrations be- 
tween districts within a city, between cities, and 
between rural and urban sections. 

3. Relative increase in the number of "families." 
During the last census decade the growth in 
total population was 16 per cent, whereas the 
number of families increased 23 per cent. 

4. A declining proportion of children has as its 
corollary an increasing proportion of adults. It 
is for the employed adult population that fac- 
tories, shops and offices are constructed. 


The decline in the rate of population growth and 
the factors which are causing it may retard certain 
kinds of construction and stimulate other types. 
Maintenance of the recent high normal volume of 
building will be conditioned primarily by a con- 
tinued upward trend in the standard of living and by 
continued large-scale shifts of population between 


areas, 


declining rate of population growth will continue 
into the future—apparently with good reason at 
least as far as the years immediately ahead are 
concerned. In view of the reduction in employ- 
ment incident to the present economic depression, 
Congress is unlikely to liberalize the immigration 
laws for some time to come. Birth rates might 
conceivably be increased by changes in economic 
and social conditions, but it is improbable that such 
changes will take place with the rapidity necessary 
to counteract the effects of the decline in the pro- 
portion of the prolific immigrant races or the rela- 
tively rapid growth of urban centers which are less 
favorable to large families than are the rural areas. 
Also, medical and sanitary science will have diffi- 
culty in lowering death rates for individual ages in 
sufficient degree to offset the effects upon overall 
death rates of the relatively greater percentage of 
the population who are in the upper age groups. 
Such a prediction does not mean that the con- 
struction industry or any other industry will fail 
to find opportunities for expansion in the future. 
Even if the population of the country should cease 
to grow, the need for construction would still con- 
tinue to demand the services of the building in- 
dustry on a large scale. Eventually all the present 
thirty million family quarters would have to be 


395 
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replaced. If these should escape the hazards of 
fire, demolition, and conversion to business uses 
for an average of fifty years, building activity al- 
most comparable with that of the year 1929 would 
sooner or later be necessary. (Of course, with 
the relative newness of present dwellings, it might 
be some time before replacements alone would 
provide this activity.) 

But, fortunately, there are factors which tend to 
make the demand for houses and many other 
kinds of goods greater than that arising solely 
from growth of population and normal replace- 
ments. Not the least of these is the rapid improve- 
ment in the standard of living which has char- 
acterized recent years and which can be expected 
to continue in the future, subject perhaps to 
temporary interruptions. Increased insistence 
upon convenience and comfort on the one hand, 
and the latest “style” in design and decoration on 
the other, is already making obsolete many a resi- 
dential and business building which reflects the 
standards of a passing generation. 

An equally important phase of the rising stand- 
ard of living, and one which is more closely re- 
lated to the subject of population trends, is the 
tendency for people to move from the crowded 
districts in the central portions of cities to the 
periphery. As a result of this tendency, it becomes 
necessary to provide housing for a much larger 
number of people than the number constituting the 
mere growth in population. Thus, in the New 
York metropolitan area during the past decade 
the gain in population was about 2,400,000, but the 
component districts which grew increased by over 
3,200,000. Houses for 825,000 people had to be 
built in the area, merely because the old houses 
were in the wrong locations. That this same 
factor is operating in many other cities may be 
seen from the following : 


Growth in Population 1920-1930 
Entire Community Growing Wards 


o oin 71,048 127,146 
e 66,301 126,962 
Cincinnati ........ 49,913 69,466 
"Brno Sat test suas 22,405 35,982 
Philadelphia ....... 127,182 246,393 
Rochester ......... 32,382 49,226 
A AN 49,063 90,529 
STEIN sce sid kis 37,609 51,255 


Shifts in population which create a demand for 
new buildings are not confined within city limits. 
Of perhaps even greater importance are the migra- 
tions between rural and urban sections or even 
between state and state. The. magnitude of these 
movements may be judged by a study of popula- 
tion changes in almost any state. In South Caro- 
lina, for example, while the growth in the last 
decade was only 55,000 for the state as a whole, 
the minor civil divisions which grew had an in- 
crease of 195,000, the remainder of the state show- 
ing a loss of 140,000. In this case, the new con- 
struction made necessary by intrastate population 
shifts was two and one-half times as great as that 


arising from growth alone. Other representative 
states show similar conditions : 
Growth in Population 1920-1930 


Entire ον, 

State Which Grew 
Arkansas 102,278 256,905 
Delaware жәл 15,377 27,116 
Georgia νε: 12,674 327,264 
ТЕСИ Азыз 308,113 453,691 
e ορια 225,312 465,646 
New Mexico ....... 62,967 108,404 
VIRHHIBU D eria sms 112,664 227,372 
Wyoming 31.163 46,804 


Needless to say, such population movements 
appear to be on the increase. The prevalence of 
automobiles and good roads is a powerful factor 
in promoting mobility, since it is making wide 
areas around the larger cities available for resi- 
dential purposes and at the same time is reducing 
the importance of many of the small trading cen- 
ters which grew up in the days of horse-drawn 
vehicles and mud roads. The mechanization of 
farming and other rural industries is reducing the 
labor requirements in areas where these occupa- 
tions are carried on, thereby making it imperative 
that many rural families seek their means of liveli- 
hood elsewhere. The growing tendency for older 
workers to retire and move to areas with attractive 
living conditions, and the increase in touring and 
vacationing, likewise add to the nation’s mobility. 

As already mentioned, one of the chief causes 
for the anticipated decline in population growth is 
the falling off in birth rates. The United States 
is rapidly becoming urbanized (56.2% of the popu- 
lation lived in cities in 1930 as against 51.4% in 
1920) and the number of births per thousand of 
married women at each age is about a third less 
in urban territory than it is in the rural districts. 
The decrease in the proportion of immigrants in 
the female population between the ages of 15 and 
44 (from 14% in 1920 to 10.5% in 1930) is also 
significant, since the fecundity rate is at least a 
quarter greater in foreign than in native stock. In 
all classes, too, there has apparently been a marked 
increase in birth control. In consequence of these 
factors, during the last decade the proportion 
of children under 14 years of age declined from 
31.8% of the total population to 29.4%, while 
those under 5 years decreased in actual numbers. 

It is entirely possible that this situation will 
shortly have a bearing upon the overall volume of 
projected school construction. At the time of the 
1930 census, there were approximately 29 million 
children between the ages of 6 and 17, about 10 
million of them being between 6 and 9 years old. 
By 1935, of course, those who were between 13 
and 17 in 1930 will have generally completed their 
schooling, while those between 1 and 4 years will 
have embarked upon their formal educational 
careers. Making the necessary allowance for 
deaths, the total school population in 1935 can be 
readily caleulated—with the conclusion that it will 
be between 300,000 and 400,000 less than it was 
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five years earlier, and will be approximately a 
million less in the lower grades. The need for 
school construction then will have to depend almost 
entirely upon shifts in population between areas, 
replacements, whatever demand for better school 
facilities may be fostered by advancing standards 
of living, and any increased tendency by the com- 
ing generation to remain in school beyond the 
minimum term fixed by legal requirements. 

On this last point, it may be of interest to note 
the changes in the percentage of children attending 
school which took place in the decade ending with 
the recent population census. The percentage rose 
sharply in every age group, the increase being par- 
ticularly marked in the high school and junior 
college years (ages 14 and 15 from 79.9% to 
88.8% ; ages 16 and 17 from 42.9% to 57.3%; 
and ages 18 to 20 from 14.8% to 214%). Per- 
sons 21 years of age and over attending educa- 
tional institutions were three and one-half times 
as numerous in 1930 as they were in 1920. 

The decline which is taking place in the number 
of children will of necessity be reflected in a con- 
tinued downward trend in the average size of 
families. There is in addition another factor which 
during the last decade has decreased the number 
of persons per family (if family be defined as 
"persons living under the same roof”). This 
factor is the "spreading out” process whereby older 
people are moving out of the homes of their chil- 
dren to maintain their own establishments, and 
unattached persons are renting private apartments. 
(Such “spreading out” is characteristic of periods 
of prosperity and increasing standards of living; at 
present there may be a temporary reverse move- 
ment.) From 1920 to 1930 there was a decline 
of about a quarter of a person in the average size 
of families (based on returns from 44 states now 
available), a somewhat greater drop than had 
occurred previously during this century. 

Further decline in the average size of families 
will accentuate any existing tendency toward the 
construction of smaller family quarters, and also 
will contribute to the demand for housing because 
of the fact that the number of families will increase 
relatively faster than the total population. This 
latter phenomenon was apparent in the last decade, 
during which the population of the United States 
grew at the rate of 16% whereas the number of 
families increased by about 23%. A striking illus- 
tration of this situation may be found in the case 
of certain cities which actually gained families 
although they lost population. 


Change in Number Percentage Change 
Population Families Population Families 


Wilmington .. -3,571 1,206 -3.2 4.9 
Manchester .. -1,550 1,417 -2.0 8.1 
Terra Haute .. -3,273 867 -50 50 


Brockton .... -2,457 640 3.7 4.0 
Fall River ... -5,211 678 -4.3 2.6 
Holyoke ..... -3,666 1,062 -6.1 8.2 
Lawrence .... -9,202 382 -9.8 1.9 


New Bedford . -8,620 1,124 7.1 4.2 
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A declining proportion of children has as its 
corollary an increasing proportion of adults, and 
a more rapid rate of growth in adult than in total 
population. These trends have been in evidence 
in the past, and seemingly will continue in the 
future. Thus, the estimate of one population 
authority that the United States will have 185,- 
000,000 people in 1975, of whom 69% will be 
adults, involves a prospective growth of approxi- 
mately 50% for the total population and 70% for 
the adult population. The significance of this for 
the building industries lies in the fact that it is the 
adult population which supplies the workers in 
factories, shops, and offices, and therefore is a 
determining factor in the amount of such con- 
struction as is necessary. 

Other features of the changing age composition 
of the population may also be of interest. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of the above-mentioned 
authority, the population above the age of 50 will 
more than double between 1930 and 1975, and a 
great part of the increase will be among those of 
65 years and over. That this forecast may be 
conservative is indicated by the fact that a mere 
continuation of present mortality rates, with no 
allowance for improvement, wotuld just about 
double the number in the 65 and over group in 20 
years—a growth which might have an important 
influence on the amount of building which will 
take place in areas where "retired" population is 
likely to go and on the construction in all sections 
of the country of hospitals, sanitariums, and per- 
haps apartments. 

The effect upon building activities of the in- 
creasing proportion of the population which is 
native born is uncertain. It seems to be true that 
even after immigrants have become well-to-do, 
they often continue to be content with relatively 
poor quarters in order to be near their old acquaint- 
ances and friends. But their children are much 
more likely to desire better housing and pleasanter 
environment. Between 1920 and 1930, foreign- 
born whites declined from 13% to 10.9% of the 
total population; and if the present immigration 
quotas are continued, the percentage in 1940 is 
likely to be as low as 9% and might fall below 
8.5%. Numerically this would represent an actual 
loss of between one and two million, as against a 
loss of 350,000 during the last decade. 

The relationship between building activity and 
population trends is a complex one. The influences 
which are causing the present decline in the over- 
all rate of population growth, for example, may 
tend to retard certain kinds of construction and at 
the same time may stimulate other types. Im- 
provements in the standards of living and shifts 
in population between areas may have a more pro- 
nounced and far-reaching effect than changes in 
the rate of growth. All things considered, there 
seems no warrant for any conclusion that the 
normal level of construction activity has yet been 
lowered or that a permanent reduction in this level 
is in prospect during the next decade at least. 
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LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL PLANNING 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 


The Lincoln Consolidated School at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, is on a 20-acre site in the rapidly grow- 
ing fringe of the industrial district surrounding 
Detroit. It was planned to be practical and eco- 
nomical, and to provide for a rapid increase in 
enrollment and a probable revamping of its 
interior arrangement as well as additional space. 
Flexibility, or the adaptability of a building to 
changing educational practice and to larger or 
smaller class sizes, was secured by developing a 
building unit. 

The most advantageous unit has been found to 
be a rectangular space 10 by 22 by 12 feet. The 
two latter dimensions represent the width of the 
usual classroom and its height. The first repre- 
sents an arbitrary dimension selected for its 
adaptability. 

A building is made up of a number of these 
units just as a bookcase is made up of sections, 
each unit complete and exactly like the others. A 
pair of units forms a small classroom; taken three 
at a time, a standard classroom 22 by 30 feet. Four 
units give the most efficient size for science and 
home economics rooms. When partitioned off 
singly, the units form offices, toilets, space for 
stairways, and the like. Since partitions are not 
load-bearing, a re-grouping of the units may be 


easily accomplished as the community changes or 
as educational practice takes on new forms. 

Each unit is constructed complete in all its neces- 
sary physical requirements. It is provided with 
fresh air inlet, vent flue, heating element, window 
area and artificial lighting so placed that as rooms 
are decreased or increased in size by relocating 
partitions, heat, light and ventilation remain un- 
changed in proportion. Ducts, pipes and all struc- 
tural parts are placed where such alterations will 
in no way interfere. 

The completion of the Lincoln School demon- 
strated the economical advantages of the building 
unit. As the cost of automobiles has been de- 
creased by quantity production, so has the same 
principle affected building practice. A $300,000 
school building contains ordinarily about 125 
building units, each built substantially like the 
others. Formwork, regularity of structural pro- 
cesses, insertion of pipes, conduits, grounds, etc., 
are methodical and organized. The contractor 
learns what to do, through repetition, with accu- 
racy and dispatch. More work can be done in the 
shops by machine methods and shipped to the job 
ready for installation. 

Another element contributing to economy is the 
fact that the adoption of a building unit focuses 
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the attention of engineers and draftsmen to a more 
careful study of a specific problem. Every item 
of the building unit becomes a research problem. 
It is obvious that improvements will be more 
readily encouraged and faults more easily located 
if attention is narrowed to a small unit rather than 
if spread over an entire building. The building 
unit in lending itself to these studies has con- 
tributed to the conservation of space, the utiliza- 
tion of economical building materials and a more 
efficient adaptation to classroom needs. 

As a specific example, the steam radiator ordi- 
narily parked beneath the outside window was 
moved to a recessed location in the corridor wall 
7 feet above the floor level, thus increasing the 
effective width of the classroom from 6 to 10 
inches. By putting the radiator in the íresh air 
duct and passing air about its heated surface, its 
efficiency was increased by 50% and its size re- 
duced correspondingly. It was found, moreover, 
that the new location tended to a more uniform 
room temperature and that with fires banked at 
night the radiators, protected as they are from 
cold outside walls, hold their heat for long periods, 
maintaining rooms from íreezing even under the 
most adverse conditions. Plants and flowers can 
be kept without injury on the window sills through- 
out cold nights in severe weather. 

The building was planned for and adapted to a 
practical course of study. Instead of being little 
more than a mere box closed on three sides with 
blackboard or poorly ventilated coat rooms, each 
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The school building is made up of a number of 
units, each 10 by 22 by 12 feet. Standard class- 
rooms consist of three units, larger rooms of four 
or more units. Single units, partitioned off, serve 
as space for offices, toilets, stairs and the like. 


room was developed as a workshop. Laboratories 
for English, history and mathematics as well as 
for agriculture, chemistry and manual arts 
exemplify the fundamental principle that "one 
learns by doing.” 

Substituted for the ordinary corridor wall, H- 
shaped piers placed at regular intervals of 10 feet 
carry the interior loads. They are shaped so as to 


R. C. Leavenworth 


LIBRARY STUDY, LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL— WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 


Each unit in the room is provided with fresh air intake, vent flue, heating element, window area and artificial 
lighting so arranged that partitions may be easily relocated to meet changing educational needs. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE LABORATORY, LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL—WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 


H-shaped piers, placed at 10-foot intervals to carry interior loads, accommodate ventilating ducts. Space 
between piers is utilized for shelves, drawers, blackboards and other conveniences. 


form the ventilating ducts. Between these piers 
enough space was saved to accommodate the 
necessary working conveniences of teachers and 
pupils. The classroom for social science, for 
instance, contains a reading case for periodicals 
and books within easy reach of pupils, thus enoour- 
aging their most effectual use. Likewise, the 
exhibit case, filing case, abundant bulletin board 
space, a reduced but well-balanced amount of 


A $300,000 school build- 
ing contains ordinarily 
about 125 units, each 
constructed substantially 
like the others. Much of 
the work can be done in 
shops by machine meth- 
ods and shipped to the 
job ready for installation. 


LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
WARREN S. HOLMES CO., ARCHITECTS 


blackboard, and a map rail stimulate teachers and 
pupils to a more effective plane of teaching and 
learning. 

Under the guidance of Dr. M. S, Pittman and 
Principal H. A. Tape, leaders in rural education, 
the building stands not only as an interesting 
development in community requirements, but also 
as a practical center of modern educational 
philosophy. 
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AVERY COONLEY SCHOOL, DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 
WALDRON FAULKNER, ARCHITECT — HAMILTON, FELLOWS AND NEDVED, ASSOCIATED 


OTHER BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 
PORTFOLIO: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, NEW 
YORK CITY—Page and Vogelgesang, Interior 
Architects. 


GRADE SCHOOL IN HUSUM, COPENHAGEN— 
Edvard Thomsen and Fritz Schlegel, Architects, 


MEN'S DORMITORY GROUP, MAIN HALL, 
AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES BUILDING, PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE— Charles Z. Klauder, 
Architect. 
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AVERY COONLEY SCHOOL, DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 
WALDRON FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 
HAMILTON, FELLOWS AND NEDVED, ASSOCIATED 
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AVERY COONLEY SCHOOL, DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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Above: Lecture hall. Walls of nat- 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ural sand finish plaster; floor of 
NEW YORK CITY 
PAGE AND VOGELGESANG, INTERIOR ARCHITECTS 


Indian red linoleum. 
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MacMee Photos 
Sitting room at end of library. Walls of rust color; ea SS 
fireplace midnight blue. Waxed oak floor and deep SCHOOL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

NEW YORK CITY 


emerald green carpets, 
PAGE AND VOGELGESANG, INTERIOR ARCHITECTS 
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— Interior court used as play space in bad weather. 


GRADE SCHOOL IN HUSUM, COPENHAGEN Balcony corridors give access to classrooms, 
EDVARD THOMSEN AND FRITZ SCHLEGEL, ARCHITECTS 
ڪڪ‎ M 


Jonals 


The roof of this grade school is utilized for 
calisthenics and sun bathing. GRADE SCHOOL IN HUSUM, COPENHAGEN 
EDVARD THOMSEN AND FRITZ SCHLEGEL, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 3! MEN 


FIAST FLOOR PLAN 


ACCOMMOSATIONS FOR 30 MEN 
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MEN'S DORMITORY GROUP 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLES Z. KLAUDER, ARCHITECT 
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FIAST FLOOR PLAN 


MAIN HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLES Z. KLAUDER, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


MINERAL INDUSTRIES BUILDING 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLES Z. KLAUDER, ARCHITECT 
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PROPOSED ORCHARD SCHOOL IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Construction 


The structural material is intended to be hollow 
tile faced with stucco, and reinforced with steel 
where necessary. Stock windows, doors, folding 
partitions and stairs are to be used throughout. 
Resilient floors of inexpensive composition tile 
are intended, and sound-absorbent ceilings are 
recommended if the budget permits. 

The rooms should be supplied with conditioned 
air—cleaned, heated and humidified in winter; 
cleaned, cooled and dehumidified in warm weather. 
The benefit in improved health of the children 
should make this an essential feature. Space for 
air ducts is provided in the corridor ceilings. 


Design Features 


Classrooms are somewhat diversified in shape and 
can be treated with varying gay color schemes. 
Maximum light has been provided by the use of 
steel sash in large areas. 

The main entrance has been planned so that 
persons entering can pass directly to classrooms 
on the second floor, to the auditorium or to the 
basement without disturbing the first floor class- 
rooms. The kindergarten and first grade also open 
close to this stair well. 


The Basement 


As the first floor is raised 5 feet above ground, 
ample light and ventilation are provided for the 
basement, and the excavation is shallow except for 
the gymnasium, which has an 18-foot ceiling 
over an area 56 by 50 feet. The portion of the 
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WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, DESIGNER 


The design of this building has been controlled entirely by 
consideration for the health and happiness of the children, 
educational efficiency, structural economy, and simplicity 
of architectural treatment. 


gymnasium under the dressing rooms is 18 by 50 
feet and has a 12-foot ceiling. This part will be 
available for gymnasium activities while the main 
floor is used for games. 

The workshop is at the left of the basement 
stairs, and it also has a separate entrance for re- 
ceiving materials. Through this entrance and 
through the south areaway, the shop has direct 
access to the stage. Scenery and props can be 
carried by this route without disturbing the rest 
of the building. 

The two dressing rooms serve both the stage and 
the gymnasium and there is also direct egress to 
the outdoors on both sides. 

Boiler room, kitchen and pantry are adjoining 
so that all service is through one area, and only 
one stack is necessary. The lunch room has its 
own stairs, and by these one can go directly to 
the second floor or outdoors without passing 
through a first floor corridor. 


The First Floor 


'The kindergarten and first grade wing to the left 
of the entrance is a self-contained unit with its 
own toilets and storage facilities. This wing has 
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exposure on three sides. The little garden and fish 
pond are enclosed by a 1-foot parapet, and win- 
dows at these corners come down to this level. 

The auditorium is directly opposite the entrance 
and thus may be used for public or community 
functions without disturbing the rest of the build- 
ing. It has a sloping floor. The proscenium arch 
is intended to be undecorated and marked only by 
a series of shallow setbacks. The stage has an 
ample apron in front of the curtain and steps lead 
down to the orchestra floor on both sides. A fly 
gallery is provided, and there are stairs to dress- 
ing rooms below. Care has been taken to make 
this a practical theater for the use of little theater 
groups as well as for the school dramatic produc- 
tions. 

A moving picture projection booth is at the rear 
of the auditorium. Movies will be a much greater 
factor in education in future years, and provision 
should be made for them. 

At the right of the entrance are the reception 
room and principal's office. These rooms are in- 


AUDITORIUM 


tended to serve as faculty rooms. 

The permanent art room has north and west 
light. The corridor outside its door is well lighted 
and might serve as a small exhibition gallery. 


The Second Floor 


First grade arrangements duplicate the kinder- 
garten below. 

'The science laboratory duplicates the art room 
below, except that it has southern exposure as well 
as north and west. 


The Roof 


The entire roof, except over fly gallery, is avail- 
able for play. Parts (containing stairs) are com- 
pletely enclosed, others are covered, and the major 
part is open. The kindergarten wing is largely 
sheltered from the north and might be reserved 
for these grades. The enclosed parts of the roof 
may be used as greenhouses for the studies with 
seeds and pets which play so large a part in mod- 
ern elementary education. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
PROPOSED ORCHARD SCHOOL IN INDIANAPOLIS 
WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, DESIGNER 
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A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN 
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Fuermann and Sons 


Outward thrust of roof trusses is counteracted by steel struts in the walls with steel rods going 
under the floor slab between struts, thus effecting a saving in masonry. 
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The weathered stone of the exterior walls comes from quarries near Milwaukee. The church seats 
500 persons. It cost, complete, approximately $85,000. 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM IN LOS ANGELES 


The Los Angeles Coliseum, recently enlarged 
and completed, has been given a new name, “Olym- 
pic Stadium.” The stadium is located in Exposi- 
tion Park, adjacent to the University of Southern 
California campus. It is equipped for all kinds of 
athletics, pageants and spectacular entertainments. 

The structure, as now completed, consists of 
three distinct horizontal sections, the lower 30 feet 
being the original concrete seating, the second sec- 
tion of 35 feet, being new concrete seats built on 
the old earth fill, and the third or upper section of 
35 feet being a supported reinforced-concrete 
structure. From the field level to the rim of the 
bowl is 104 feet. The extreme dimensions of the 
field are 345 feet by 684 feet. The extreme out- 
side width of the structure at the ground level is 
788 feet and at the top 756 feet. The extreme 
length at the top is 1,068 feet; the circumference 
at the rim of the bowl, excluding the peristyle, is 
approximately 3,000 feet. 

There are 79 rows of seats in a total distance 
of 225 feet from the bottom to the top of the 
bowl. Inside the structure and on top of the earth 
bank completely encircling the bowl, is a concourse 
16 feet wide approached from the outside by 28 
reinforced-concrete stairways. These stairways 
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and a like number of tunnels form ample facilities 
for handling the 105,000 persons who may be com- 
fortably seated in the stadium. Arranged around 
the concourse are 26 toilet rooms. These are in 
addition to the permanent toilet buildings which 
were originally built in 1923. There is a separate 
tunnel from the athletic building direct to the field, 
and also a large vehicular tunnel approximately 40 
feet wide and 27 feet high, thus making it possible 
to take floats or immense exhibits onto the track 
within the stadium. 

The press box is at the top of the bowl on the 
south side. This is 180 feet long and contains the 
radio broadcasting booths, newspaper reporters’ 
booths, official photographers’ rooms and telegraph 
rooms. The radio broadcasting booths have been 
specially insulated for acoustics. 

The complete structure is lighted by 56 elec- 
troliers on the rim of the bowl, each carrying two 
floodlights in addition to the general illuminating 
lamps and so adjusted that the entire field is 
lighted with 10 foot-candles; on the football 
field this is increased to 14 foot-candles, thus 
making possible night football and other games. 

The total cost of the structure was approxi- 
mately $1,750,000,00. 


JOHN AND DONALD B. 
PARKINSON, Architects 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM IN LOS ANGELES 
JOHN AND DONALD В, PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM IN LOS ANGELES 


JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM IN LOS ANGELES 
JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM IN LOS ANGELES 
JOHN AND DONALD В. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE ON GIBSON ISLAND, MD. 


ro 2. , 


ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, ARCHITECT 


This cottage was designed primarily as a house 
to be used in the summer months. The client also 
desired that it be equipped for week-end use in the 
winter. 

Because of a line of hills to the west in Mary- 
land and a flat country between Chesapeake Bay 
and the ocean, the prevailing winds at Gibson 
Island come up the bay from a southerly direction 
rather than from the southwest as usual. Conse- 
quently, an L-shaped plan was chosen in order to 
group in the southeastern corner of the L the 
rooms constituting the master portion of the house. 
This arrangement also gives a view over the bay. 

The Chesapeake Bay country is hot in summer, 
and at times it is an absolute necessity to stay in- 
doors for any relief or comfort. Therefore, from 
the outset, it was considered of fundamental im- 
portance in the design of the house to counteract 
these conditions. It was believed that a direct 
circulation of air and the protection of the inside 
of the house from the sun would alleviate this 
natural condition. 

In each bedroom a window has been placed 
opposite the entrance door, and also across the hall 
from the door, another window or door; this 
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arrangement permits a direct and unobstructed 
passage of air completely through the bedroom 
wing. The living room, which is also used as a 
dining room in bad weather (the porch serves that 
purpose at other times), has this same circulation 
of air along both its axes. Here the ceiling has 
been carried up two stories in height to give spa- 
ciousness, which tends to lower the temperature. 

The overhangs projecting from the house over 
the windows of each floor act as a stationary and 
permanent awning without the disadvantages of 
the usual canvas awning, which cuts out the light 
and renders only half the opening free for air 
circulation. The total projection of five feet pre- 
cludes the possibility of any direct sun in the 
rooms. An exception to this is the living room 
with its large eastern window. 

The soffits of the overhangs are painted white 
in order to reflect light in the rooms. The tops 
are covered with a black composition roofing ma- 
terial calculated to absorb the light and prevent 
any reflection of heat. 

A factory type of steel window divided into 
two leaves, the bottom leaf hinging on a horizontal 
mullion, was chosen to secure a maximum open- 
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ing. This type of window сап be opened to a hori- 
zontal plane and in rainy weather left partly open, 
affording some protection to the interior against 
rain. 

The overhang on the first floor windows is con- 
structed as a cantilever of the second floor joists, 
covered on both sides with tongued and grooved 
boarding. The overhang on the second floor win- 
dows is similar in construction, cantilevering from 
the second floor ceiling joists. Above the ceiling 
joists is another system of joists forming the roof 
and allowing entirely unobstructed air space over 
the entire house. The ceiling of the second floor 
is covered with insulating board, and the roof 
rafters are sheathed. The air space between the 
two is sealed at the sides with sheathing and siding 
except for several large ventilating louvers. 

At a central point in the roof is a flat mushroom 
ventilator constructed of wood. In the bottom of 
this a high speed ventilating fan has been installed. 
This draws air into the space under the roof 
through the ventilating louvers and expels it 
through the mushroom ventilator. A pilot light 
with switch is placed at the owner's bed to indicate 
when the fan is in operation. It was discovered 
during the past summer that if the fan is turned 
on at noontime and left running until bedtime its 
effectiveness is most noticeable. Experiments made 
by the architect and client over a period of time 
on days of similar temperature have demonstrated 
the efficiency of this method of cooling a house. 

The guest bedroom, because of its inside bath- 
room, is ventilated by the same method. A wood 
duct (18" x 24") was constructed in the second 
floor closets with an opening in the ceiling 
of the bathroom and terminating in the ceiling air 
space. Rough experiments with smoke were con- 
ducted when all openings in the room were closed 
and when they were open, with the fan operating. 
It was found that except in the most remote cor- 
ners of the bedroom there was constant movement 
of air toward the duct. At any place near the door 
to the bathroom there was a draft strong enough 
to be decidedly noticeable. 

The house is constructed of 2" x 4" studs on 
concrete block piers. Diagonal sheathing and ship- 
lapped siding of „cypress form the outer covering. 
This was stainéd. a brown, slightly weathered. 
Strips 74” x 175" cover all joints in the siding. 
The strips on the overhangs are wood, painted 
before application. All exterior walls are insulated 
with 14” composition board. In the living room 
this board has been plastered. Elsewhere it was 
left exposed. The roof is covered with a tar and 
gravel roofing. 

The interiors are simple, with painted surfaces. 
Some of the furniture is aluminum. 

A hot-air heating plant has been installed for 
winter week-ends, with registers only on the first 
floor. This system is thermostatically controlled 
but relies largely on recirculating the air in the 
house through the heater rather than on introduc- 
ing cold air direct to the furnace. 
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WHAT DOES THE ARCHITECT KNOW ABOUT 
SMALL HOUSE COSTS? 


By HENRY WRIGHT, Architect 


A rchitects have had to do with only about 3 per 
cent of small house construction for two particular 
reasons: 


(1) In the small house as produced for the 
overwhelming majority of our population, 
there has been little or no attention to proper 
design. 

(2) The architect has not known as much 
about the economical production of the small 
house as his successful rival, the builder. 


The architect is equipped to design our ideal 
free-standing single-family house. But while the 
architect is looking for new work the commercial 
builder continues to perpetuate row upon row of 
bleakly repetitive houses, often jerry-built and 
nearly always jerry-planned. Whether they be 
starved little single-family houses or the usually 
even less desirable two-family dwellings or flats, 
they are alike in their substitutions of gadgets and 
trick equipment for good planning and the basic 
amenities of sunlight, outlook, air and privacy. 

The builder has managed to serve in rough 
fashion a lower economic group than has usually 
been reached by dwellings produced under archi- 
tectural supervision. Yet the commercial builder, 
although he has usually operated on a basis of 
quantity production, has failed to apply the prin- 
ciples or to gain the benefits of large-scale opera- 
tion. The architect, on the other hand, working 
as an individualist in a higher-priced field, has had 
too little knowledge of the problems and opportu- 
nities of large-scale production. 

Analysis is required to solve the small house 
problem. The economic factors are dominantly 
important, and among these the single aspect of 
analytic cost-accounting can revolutionize many of 
our conceptions about small-house design. 

Analysis, in showing the elements contributing 
to cost, will indicate which factors can be varied, 
within known and controllable limits, for economic 
soundness, for flexibility of planning, and for the 
benefit of the ultimate consumer. 


Study of House Costs in Large Developments 
In seven years of breaking down house costs* 


with the help of systematic accounting methods ' 


and time studies in the field, it has been found not 
only that common brick costs from $30 to $70 
per thousand in the wall, but in just what parts 
of the building the brick costs one amount or the 
other. The cost of a block party wall as compared 


“The figures given in this article are based on several types of 
single-family and two-family houses of uniform depth (28' 4) and 
varying width, built of brick, wood-joist construction, at Sunny- 
side, Radburn, and Pittsburgh. 
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to a brick end wall has been learned, and also the 
difference between a party-wall chimney for one 
family or for two. Other cost factors of basic use 
have been the difference in cost between hip and 
gabled roofs, or pitched and flat roofs. In certain 
cases, these actual differences varied 1000% from 
the builder's time-honored “rule-of-thumb” cal- 
culations. 

'The next step has been to take the actual costs 
in detail of a house located in the middle of a row, 
and then determine what would be the costs if the 
same house stood at the end of a row, or if it 
were free-standing, or if the plan were altered for 
use as a flat. It was found that predictions regis- 
tered within 2% or 396 of actual costs. An im- 
portant factor contributing to accuracy was the 
use of a uniform plan depth (28' 4") and cross 
section in almost the entire product of this period 
of study. 

This increasing familiarity with costs has led 
to a classification of all items as roughly constant 
or variable within similar classes of dwellings. 


Principle of Constant and Variable Costs 


It is often claimed, and with good reason, that a 
cubic foot basis of comparison doesn’t mean much 
and that specifications vary so extensively that 
exactly the same house design will show a differ- 
ence in cost of 20% to 30% and will be different 
in every city and from one year to the next. 
Granted! You can’t use a cubic foot basis to ex- 
press costs if noncubic things, like plumbing or 
stairways or the baby carriage, are to be included. 
But by setting up a series of constant items 
which occur uniformly in houses of the type under 
discussion, and deducting these items from the 
total construction cost, we approach a more ra- 
tional basis for cubage estimates of the really 
cubic factors. These constant items, occurring in 
all compact single-family houses, whether row, 
semi-detached, or free-standing, are: 


(1) Heating plant (except radiation). 

(2) Stairs. 

(3) One plumbing outfit with related kitchen 
and bathroom fixtures. 

(4) Tiling or other finish for one bathroom. 
(5) Kitchen equipment. 

(6) Utility connections. 


In houses of the three largest projects in this 
study which have cost about 30¢ a cubic foot (28¢ 
without overhead), the total of these items may be 
taken as roughly $1400 a house ($1420 in 
Table “В”). 
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DIAGRAM A 


SECTION TO ILLUSTRATE STRUCTURAL SHELL, DIVIDED 
INTO BASIC AND SECONDARY CUBAGE. 


The construction shown here is the basic cubage, consist- 
ing of front and rear walls, floors, bearing partition and 
roof with their respective finishes. This represents a con- 
tinuous shell of indefinite length before being divided into 
row or other types of houses, similar to a length of sausage 
before the individual "pigs" are formed. (The lineal foot 
cost of every item in this section is known within a close 
approximation — including variations of brickwork costs in 
first and second stories, differences between pitched roof 
and flat roof with parapets, etc.) 


This cubage costs 126 per cubic foot out of a total of 
306 per cubic foot, or about $100 per lineal foot of girder 
length in houses of the type and size discussed. 


Secondary cubage consists of all other construction [except 
"constant items") for the purpose of dividing and articu- 
lating the individual houses, namely: party walls and interior 
non-bearing partitions and their finish, together with doors 
and windows. This represents a cost of 8¢ per cubic foot, 
for forming the individual "sausages," making a total of 
20¢ per cubic foot for general cubage cost, exclusive of 
"constant items.“ 


It will be seen that the 12¢ item is the only portion of the 
cost affected by changes of a few feet in width of house 
which do not require changes of plan arrangement or addi- 
tional fenestration. (See text for consequences of this fact.) 


The structural shell and general finish of the 
house—properly related to the cubage—has been 
found by experience to cost 20¢ a cubic foot in 
the various medium-size houses produced with 
the standards noted. This 20¢ was found by fur- 
ther analysis to consist of: 


(1) 12¢ for general or basic cubage (con- 
struction shown in Diagram “A”)—all con- 
struction (with finish) included in a section 
through the house to avoid doors, windows, 
party-wall nonbearing partitions, or any of 
the constants listed above. 

(2) 8¢ for secondary construction—the divi- 
sion or articulation of the structural shell, 
which includes party walls, minor partitions, 
doors, windows, and the like. 


Example of Actual Costs 


Let us take a 6-room interior row house, 20’ x 
28'4"x30' (average height), or 17,000 cubic 
feet, to cost $4820 for the complete building with- 
out porches or allowance for overhead. Of the 
28¢ a cubic foot, 8¢ or about 29% represents con- 
stant items, such as plumbing, boiler, stairs; 8é 
more represents the cost of adding doors, windows, 
interior partitions and party walls to the bare 
structural shell as represented in Diagram "A"; 
12é represents this shell complete. That is, if we 
took a slice through the building from front to 
back, but missing partitions and doors, we would 
have 1“ x 28'4" x 30' or 850 cu. ft. at 12é a cubic 
foot or $102 a lineal foot of building. Actually 
this cost was $92 (or 11¢ plus) at one period at 
Sunnyside and $97 (or 11726) more recently at 
Pittsburgh. 

Twelve cents to include contingencies is a fair 
figure. This becomes particularly significant when 
it is seen that 12é a cubic foot is the only portion 
of the total cost which varies when the house is 
widened or narrowed within a range of a few feet 
and does not require changes of plan arrange- 
ment. It was found in Pittsburgh that a house 
18'6" wide, which would have cost $4900, could 
be built 2 feet wider for $191 more or for a total 
of about $5100. "That is, for 33496 greater cost 
more than 11% of living space was added. Two 
more feet were added to the width of two main 
bedrooms, the living room and dining room at a 
cost of less than $48 a room. There was a slight 
added cost for land—in this case about $25 a 
house. 

Now let us examine the other variable factors. 
To obtain the cost of an interior row house of 
any size when converted to an end row or semi- 


` detached or free-standing house, it is only neces- 


sary to add the known differential for an exposed 
end wall, cornice, windows, etc., in place of a party 
wall; or in the case of a free-standing house twice 
this amount plus the cost of an individual rather 
than a shared chimney (see Table "B"). The 
additional width of lot is figured uniformly at 
about $40 a front foot. Free-standing walls re- 
quire 6” extra width of house. 
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* 
FIRST FLOOR 


SECOND FLOOR 


SAME BOTH FLOORS 


FIRST & SECOND FL. SAME EXCEPT LESS 
SPACE OCCUPIED BY STAIRS 


(^) SINGLE-FAMILY | (В) SERVICED (С) NON-SERVICED 
| HOUSE | 2-FAMILY HOUSE (d) 2-FAMILY HOUSE (е) 
TABLE B | mj- н - | 
| End Row | Епа Row End Row 

Interior | or Semi- | Detached || Interior or Semi- | Detached || Interior | or Semi- | Detached 
Е = - Row | Detached House Row | Detached House Row Detached | House 
Size 20x28.4 | 20.6х28.4 | 21x28.4 | 25x 284 25.6x28.4 | 26x28.4 || 30x28.4 30. 6x28.4 | ΠΠ 
Cu. Ft. @ 20¢........|| 17.000 | 17425 | 17,900 | 21240 | 21,665 | 22,140 || 25,500 | 25925 | 26.400 
Net Cubage Cost. $3400 | $3485 83,880 $4248 | $4333 | $4428 || $5100 | 85185 | $5,280 
Uniform Items (a) $1420 | $1420 | $1420 | $1420 | $1420 | 51.420 $1420 | $1420 | $1420 
End Walli. | $450 $450 | | $450 | saso | ... | so | 8450 
End w all. Half C himney Γ i 8515 I $515 η ^ $515 
Double Equipment (b).|| eis | sms | sns 81.2000 $1200 | 51200 
Total Building Cost 1820 | $5,355 | $5,965 ($6. 443 56, 978 (| 91,588 $7,720 | $8255 | $8,875 
(L) %.... "n 111 124 100 | 108 118 100 | 107 | mns 
I it Stee... | 20x100 30x100 35x100 25x100 ` 350 40x100 ` 30x100 - 40x100 45x100 
Lot Cost, Improved (| вало | $1,270 $1475) $1060 | 51450 | $1,655(x)|| $1.70 | $1,630 | $i, σα 
Total Cost. $5,660 | $6,625 EZ 440 | $7,503 | $8,428 | $9243 || $8,990 | $9,885 | $10,710 
Cost per Family.. 35.600 | $6,625 ЕП | $4751 | $4214 | $462! | $4405 | $4,902 | $5,355 
(М) %.. | w0 | s | | 10 | | p 10% mo ΒΕ 
(N) % 76 | 59 100 | 8 | „% | 100 84 92 100 
(0) % 1 | ΠῚ 131 % 35 | в | 7 | δ | 5 
(a) Uniform Items: Stairs, heating (except radiation), plumbing (d) Serviced 2-family house is one in which first floor occupant 


stack and fixtures, 


bath tiling, kitchen equipment. 


costs omitted from ‘all types. 


(b) Double Equipment: 


Extra bath and kitchen, 
(c) Lot cost is based upon land at 10c per square foot in lot, with 


special stairhall. 


Porch 
(e) Nonserviced 2- family 


provides heat, hot water and janitor service for second floor. 

house is one with separate heating 
plants and separate basement stairs. 

(x) $25 added to basic front foot cost of any lot for free-standing 


all public improvements and yard work amounting to about $40 
per front fot. 


It has been found that within the margin of 2% 
or 3% the same procedure and cost items could be 
applied to two-family house types planned to the 
same depth, by adding known constants for double 
equipment of bathrooms, kitchens, special stairs 
and heating plants (see Table “B”). 

Granting the general accuracy of these facts, 
we may now test their significance in certain im- 
portant respects. Extensive study as well as ex- 
perience has now established a differential in con- 
struction cost alone of about 10% or 11% more 
for the semi-detached than for the row single- 
family house, and about 22% to 24% more for 
the fully detached (see “% L" in Table “В”) 
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house for side yard improvements. 
(y) Extra heater and special stairs. 


That is to say, a 20’ wide by 30' deep house (brick, 
slate roof, joist construction) changed from a 
party-wall row to a free-standing position adds 
24% for building, and with land from 30% to 
3396 (96 M) if the detached houses are placed a 
decent minimum of 14 feet apart. The variation 
of 3% will allow for a raw land at $2000 to $10,- 
000 per acre. 


Allowances for Changing Price Levels 


"The practical significance of these data was fully 
borne out in the studies made for the Buhl Foun- 
dation project in Pittsburgh (shown in the October 


issue of The Architectural Record), where not 
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DIAGRAM C 
THE PROBLEM: 


THE SOLUTION: 


desired. 


only did contractors’ figures check very closely 
with estimates analytically arrived at, but where 
the demonstration of the row house as a superior 
form of low-cost dwelling was so conclusive that 
the character of the entire project was changed 
from the original scheme of free-standing houses 
to a development of group or row houses. 

Widths of houses in this project were adjusted 
in the light of figures cited above so as to eliminate 
the narrowest types which had been demonstrated 
to be economically unnecessary and undesirable. 

Diagram “C” shows in an even more striking 
way the economy and superior amenity of the row 
house and illustrates how analytical cost data en- 
able one to forestall misguided planning and the 
ineffectual expenditure of money. 

It will be noted that practically uniform prices 
are used here for three projects spread over a 
period of seven years and running into 1931, 
whereas there is at present considerable emphasis 
on the lower level of building costs. It so happens 
that figures received for the latest of these three 
projects checked almost exactly with the exper- 
ience of those previous. This fact simplifies and 
strengthens the analogy. The important thing, 
however, is not that the costs of these three proj- 
ects agree in detail at a particular level, but that 
an analytical outline for cost comparison has been 


° 


In actual work these groups οἵ cost factors will be broken down 
in much greater detail than has been practicable in this generai 
presentation of the principles. For example, the author's data on 
which Diagram “A” is based contain the detailed costs per lineal 
foot of girder length for some 35 items comprising the $100 per 
lineal foot (approximately) for structural shell costs. These items 
range from footings ard My columns, through rough and finish 
flooring, exterior walls, plastering of surfaces in the "shell" proper, 
roof framing and roofing, gutters, etc., with variations for brick- 
work cost in first and second stories, and differences between 
pitched rooís or flat roofs including parapets, etc. 


Given an interior row house with a lot 20 by 100 feet, to cost $5,660 
without carrying charges or selling costs: How can a better house 
be gained by spending an additional $7502 


To set the house on its own lot 30 by 100 feet with only 9 feet for 
both side yards will cost $450 plus $515 for house and $455 for lot. 
The gain will be a few windows on narrow side yards, looking into 
the neighbors' houses and an expenditure of $570 more than was 


(See Table B including note "Х".) 


To add 5 feet to width of house in a row group will add $500 for 
building, $220 for land. Allow $30 for more windows, or a total of 
$750. Result: $750 spent as expected, 25% more room on both floors 
of the house, and maximum window exposure on open spaces. 


deduced—an outline to which lower, higher, or 
changing costs can һе intelligently related. 
Equipped with this approach, the architect is in a 
far better position than before to cope with new 
price levels; for in having segregated the elements 
of cost* into their true "spheres of influence" he 
can better project the effects of changing costs for 
any element or group of elements. 


Advantage of the Row House for Large-Scale 
Construction 


While analysis can show a theoretical cost ad- 
vantage, experience can substantiate another major 
advantage in the group house. The detached 
house becomes less feasible the more we apply 
large-scale methods to construction. Watch the 
antics of a steam shovel even where a number of 
detached houses are built in a row. The group 
house is large scale, although its units are for 
small-scale use. On the other hand, analysis is 
beginning to indicate that we may easily overdo 
largeness. Large block developments of even the 
best "garden apartments" require costly central 
heating installations which, while efficient in 
maintenance, add largely to carrying charges in 
capital investment. New methods of heat directly 
applied through either gas or electricity, which may 
greatly alter our present methods and will be to 
the advantage of the relatively smaller type of 
group dwelling seem to be on the way. The effi- 
ciencies and inefficiencies of present types of multi- 
family dwellings (about 60% of present construc- 
tion in larger cities) offer a wide field to the archi- 
tect who cares to add an analytical approach to his 
services. 
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AS AN 


REMODELING- 
INVESTMENT 


By THOMAS WILLIAMS, Architect 


O wners of unprofitable property are seeking 
new uses for their property with a minimum out- 


lay of capital. 
rentals, methods for 
investigated. 


In order to obtain profits at present 
cutting 
In this effort an old method—alter- 


costs are being 


ation—deserves consideration. 


Forms of Alteration: 


Modernisation—adding modern facilities to existing ac- 


commodations. 


Alteration in oceupaney—increasing or decreasing num- 
ber of units, e.g., splitting up 7-room into 3-room apart- 


ments. 


Alteration of purpose—changing use of building. 


Factors—Pro and Con: 


Structure in good condi- 
tion. 
Plan susceptible of redivi- 
sion to suit changed de- 
mand. 


Vendor of run-down prop- 
erty may give long time 


Land value may far out- 
weigh building value. 
Structure of type unsuited 
to changing needs of dis- 
trict. 

Limitation imposed by ex- 
isting structure upon size 


purchase money mortgage 
and subordinate at com- 
pletion of project. 


or shape of units and ex- 
terior design. 


Allowance for unforeseen 
necessities, 


Survey and complete spe- 
cifications minimize un- 
foreseen items. 

Difficulty of obtaining rea- 
sonable institutional build- 
ing loans on alterations. 


Greater speed of altering 
as compared with rebuild- 
ing reduces carrying 
charges to minimum. 


Smaller demolition costs. 


Existing buildings often cover more of the lot 
than is now permitted by law for new buildings. 
The small courts and yards which result from this 
greater ground coverage are undesirable and 
insanitary under bad management and low type 
occupancy. Good planning and higher class man- 
agement and occupancy may convert such bad 
features into assets by development as garden 
areas and by improvement of ventilation and day- 
lighting. The greater area of the building then 
increases the financial return. 

Pioneering in run-down districts presents an 
opportunity for remodeling. Here the property 
may often be purchased for its land value. In areas 
of concentrated land value vertical development 
through high buildings is effective in developing 
plots. Horizontal development—alteration of 
comparatively low buildings—in large projects 
offers the possibility of improving blocks as well as 
buildings. Quiet and seclusion for tenants can be 
secured in such developments, and greater oppor- 
tunity exists for profit on the larger area of land 
involved. 
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Van Anda 


ENTRANCE TO A REMODELED APARTMENT HOUSE, FORMERLY 
IN THE GREENWICH "VILLAGE SECTION OF 


A TENEMENT, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Considerations in Remodeling 

(1) The correct analysis of a rebuilding prob- 
lem, as of a new building problem, begins with a 
study of the needs of the community. After de- 
termining the type of building needed by the com- 
munity, consider which district offers most advan- 
tages. 

(2) In considering the site, remodeling should 
be weighed against new building, bearing in mind 
that even though remodeling may be nearly as 
expensive as new building, a difference of even a 
small percentage in the cost may make a great 
difference in the profit from the operation to the 
holder of the equity. Economy in alteration 
comes from the maximum retention of existing 
conditions. There is always a compromise between 
this fact and the necessity for bringing the struc- 
ture up-to-date. Semi-alteration is usually simply 
a postponement of a problem. 

(3) Importance of study of lot survey: 

(a) Small space behind building may save 
shaft construction. 

(b) Danger of encroachments on street. 
Even application of stucco may make 
existing encroachment excessive. 

(c) Classification. of building in city de- 
partments. 

(d) Possibility of landscaping. 


APARTMENT HOUSE AT 220-224 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
REMODELED BY THOMAS WILLIAMS 


The interior yard of the old tenement properties has been changed to a garden court with stone flagging, 
a pool, trees and flowers. Entrance to all apartments is from this garden. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE AT 220-224 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YO 


REMODELED BY THOMAS WILLIAMS 


The buildings around the garden court have been painted in different colors. Minimum exterior change has 
been attempted. All the remodeling has been directed toward low rentals and a high class occupancy. 
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John Keller and Son 


New and old views of 
apartment house (90 
per cent rented) on 
Morton Street, New 
York City, remodeled 
by Thomas Williams. 


John Keller and Sen 


(4) Accurate building survey reduces danger of 
unforeseen contingencies. 

(5) Complete specification more important in 
remodeling than in new work, because items 
not specified to be changed are assumed to 
remain. 

(6) Small one and two-room apartments: 

(a) Renting season less important than in 
large apartments, since prospective ten- 
ants, often from hotels, have no leases. 
(224 Sullivan Street, opened in March, 
1931, was 76% rented in June.) 

(b) Higher cost of construction, Higher 
return from building. 

(c) Importance of cross ventilation. A dif- 
ficulty with small units. Cross ventila- 
tion impossible to secure in one-room 
apartments in large new buildings ex- 
cept by louvers in doors. Shafts exist- 
ing or easily created in old buildings 
give excellent cross-draft. 

(7) Miscellaneous considerations : 

(a) Soundproofing. 

(b) Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
often wise precaution. 

(c) Showing of apartments in early stages 
of work not recommended. 


Case Study in Remodeling 

The alteration of 220 and 224 Sullivan Street, 
New York City, was studied from its initial stages 
by real estate agent, contractor and architect in col- 
laboration. Site in Greenwich Village section a 
short distance south of Washington Square. Devel- 
opment of Washington Square section in other 
directions led to belief that development south 
would follow. 

A survey showed much alteration in Greenwich 
Village section but on smaller scale. Many altera- 
tions for two-room apartments, but few buildings 
are convenient to alter into one-room apartments. 

Planning based on: 

(1) Fundamental theory of large demand for a 
small unit to appeal to small purse (hotel 
accommodations, not housekeeping). 

(2) Greater independence of apartments. 

(3) Belief in appeal of quiet simple design to 
high class tenancy. 

The two buildings were altered at different times. 
220 Sullivan Street was a five-story tenement build- 
ing with 40-foot frontage; legal for 8 apartments 
on a floor. 224 Sullivan Street consisted of three 
five-story tenement properties of 25-foot frontage, 
each with a front building and a rear building, sep- 
arated by a yard 28 feet deep; each property legal 
for 6 apartments on a floor. The interior yard, by 
allowing three outside exposures (two on yard and 
one on street) made a good arrangement for small 
units. 

The three existing 312-foot entrances to the 
buildings of No. 224 were closed, and a new 11-foot 
fireproof passage to the garden constructed. En- 
trance to all houses is from this garden, the devel- 
opment of which through stone paving, pool, trees 
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and planting of flowers, is the keynote of the altera- 
tion. The buildings around the garden are painted 
in different colors. 

Minimum exterior change has been attempted. 
On street, new first story in blue stucco replaces old 
store fronts. Upper stories painted warm gray. 
Fire escapes painted (balconies black, vertical lad- 
ders to match building). 

Sacrifices have been made to keep rentals low. 
Living rooms are small. Closet space is not as large 
as desirable. Most apartments have kitchenette in 
living room. Sheetrock partitions. 

Justification for premises upon which alteration 
was based is seen in fact that the buildings are 87% 
rented in very bad year. Appeals to high class 
occupancy. 


Analysis of Costs 
Cost of alteration of 220 and 224 Sullivan Street 
in cents per cubic foot: 


GUEY  disecsasissitatevasANEE YER UO SES TTE 435 9.6c 
МАЙЛИ LerisagxchRcit*actrestesiltiiad γνέφι is 4.6 
* ο ο ERAT kt? 9.2 
F ο pu dex PEE A 1.9 
ПОМНИ. ερ κ κακο на Krank vas SAK 2.5 
Structural steel and misc. iron 1.4 
μη ο πμ μμ μμ -“- 8 


UU n isos rr rr ёз. ra ES 
Garden work, planting and trees. 3 
Electrolux refrigerators and stoves ................ 3.9 
Otis elevator and shaft (in No. 220) .............. 1.1 

42.6c 


Are these costs high? Average cost of brick. 
5-story walk-up apartments in New York for last 
half of 1930 was 38 cents per cubic foot. Such 
apartments would probably average at least 3 
rooms. 

Cubic foot costs are deceptive. Certain work in- 
cluded above often omitted from such figures, e.g., 
garden, refrigerators, stoves, elevator. 

One-room apartments are expensive because of 
the multiplication of elements. 

At 220 and 224 Sullivan Street: 


Cost in cents 
per cubic foot 


ИШИН ο σον ών 9.2c 
Refrigerators and stoves kapa STITT ERES RES 3.9 
Kitchen cabinet work ....... —— — n 9 
Tile floors in baths ..... TECTUM 5 
Fireplace work ............ 5 

15.0‹ 


This cost varies inversely with the number of 
rooms per apartment. For three-room apartments 
with the same average size of rooms these items 
would be 5 cents per cubic foot. 

Carrying charges on this job with average of 5 
months for construction were 2.1 cents per cubic 
foot. With new building on same land, costing the 
same amount and taking 10 months from beginning 
of demolition, these charges would be doubled, 4.2 
cents per cubic foot. 

Rubbish removal included above at 0.8 cents 
should be compared with an estimated cost of 
demolition of these buildings of 1.25 cents. 
(Demolition is not included in cubic foot costs.) 
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John Keller and Son 


New and old views of 
apartment house (83 
per cent rented) at 220 
Sullivan Street, New 
York City, remodeled 
by Thomas Williams. 
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A LOW RENTAL APARTMENT GROUP 
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DESIGNED BY 
NORMAN N. RICE 


BUILDING COST OF $2,500 AN APARTMENT 


The problem was the design of an apartment type for 
Philadelphia which would offer, along with low rentals, full 
apartment service, plus garage facilities, a degree of 
privacy similar to that of the single dwelling, and aeration 
and daylighting superior to those found in the usual low- 
cost apartment and row houses. The important factor of 
low rentals eliminated consideration of the usual apartment 
sites, owing to their high cost. Although the solution pre- 
sents nothing that is startlingly new, it does present a 
newer combination of known factors in an attempt to 
improve on present local planning methods. 
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Above—Narrow front dwellings built in a solid row are 
defective in aeration, daylighting and room disposition. 


Below—"'Crankshaft'" grouping of broad units assures 
three exposures. Courts, 27 by 29 feet, provide ample 
light and cross-ventilation. 


150* 


150° 


Selection of Site 


Philadelphia contains many undeveloped blocks 
laid out to fit the row houses characteristic of this 
city. These plots are multiples of the quite 
standardized 16' x 75' lot, fitted for the row house 
of six rooms, bath, and basement garage. These 
blocks, in general, measure 150 feet by approxi- 
mately 500 feet. Such ground can be purchased 
for $35 to $100 per front foot depending on the 
neighborhood. As a rule, the blocks are close to 
trolley transportation. ‘The selection of such low- 
cost sites obviates the necessity of multistoried 
buildings for successful promotion. 


Construction 


The most inexpensive type of construction per- 
mitted by the building code is for buildings classi- 
fied as one- or two-family dwellings. Consequently, 
this apartment group was designed to come under 
the classification of -two-family dwellings 
stair serving a maximum of two families). 

This allowed the use of 9-inch exterior walls 
and wood frame floors. A saving was effected in 
the exterior brick walls by using the 8-inch “rolok- 
bak" hollow wall advocated by the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association. This wall uses 1014 
brick per square foot as compared with 15 brick 
per square foot in the 8-inch solid wall. The 
material used here is hard common brick, the run 
of the kiln as to color, the brick up to the first 
floor line being selected black in color. 

Party walls and foundation walls below grade 
are concrete blocks, 12 inches wide. 

The floor and roof framing consists of 3” x 3” 
joists, 16 inches on center and bridged. The fram- 
ing runs parallel to the stairs, the joists resting on 


(one 
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the front and rear walls and on an interior bearing 
partition. The spans are regulated to accommodate 
stock length joists of 12 feet and 16 feet. Studs 
in bearing partitions are 3” x 4"; in nonbearing 
partitions, 2" x 3”, The interior wall and ceiling 
finish is plaster on rock lath, painted or papered. 
All doors, windows and trim are stock items. The 
windows are metal weatherstripped casements with 
roll screens. 

Rooís are flat, covered with three-ply built-up 
slag roofing. Between the roof and second floor 
ceiling is a 2' 3" ventilated air space. 

Floors in the living rooms and bedrooms are 
3$" strip hardwood flooring over an underfloor of 
1" x 6" roofers and a layer of building paper. The 
kitchen floors are linoleum. Bathrooms have tile 
floors and wainscots, and standard quality fix- 
tures. The kitchen and bathroom fixtures are 
grouped so that drainage and supply stacks are at 
a minimum. The kitchen equipment is the built- 
in apartment type of compact units. In addition, 
each kitchen contains a full size gas range and a 
fold-away dinette table and seats. 


Standardized Planning 


Standardization of the apartment plans effects an 
economy in quantity buying and in labor costs. 
Since, in Philadelphia, larger families prefer the 
single house type, the usual apartment tenants are 
small families. For this reason, an apartment plan 
consisting of four rooms (living room, kitchen- 
ette-dinette and two bedrooms), bath and garage 
(in basement), was selected, this being ample for 
a couple or for a family of two adults and one or 
two children. The broad front plan type was se- 


lected for its compact and economical room dispo- 
sition, and for its superior aeration and daylighting. 

A two-family house on a 16-foot frontage 
utilizes 8 feet of frontage per family; in the 
“crankshaft” grouping, eight families utilize 80 
feet of frontage, or 10 feet per family. Where 
ground is valued at $35 to $100 per front foot, this 
item of $70 to $200 is more than balanced by the 
superior aeration, daylighting and outlook. 

The basement garages open on a paved drive- 
way between the two rows of buildings. This 
driveway is excavated to 3 feet below the natural 
grade (same level as the basement), and ramped 
up to the streets at both ends. The excavated earth 
is used for terracing up the street fronts. Circula- 
tion between apartments and garages is by means 
of the circular steel service stairs at the rear. Each 
group of four apartments has laundry and storage 
facilities in the basement. 


Building Costs 


Although this development is planned as a group 
of two-family dwellings for reasons of building 
cost, it is intended to be operated as an apartment 
building. Heat and hot water will be furnished 
by a central plant. The owner will also provide 
janitor and gardener service. 

The actual building cost is $10,000 per unit of 
four apartments, or approximately 25 cents per 
cubic foot. The ground cost per unit (40 front 
feet, average) may vary from $1400 to $4000, de- 
pending on the site. On this basis, and on the 
estimated carrying charges and operating costs, 
rentals, including the garage, will vary from $45 
to $65 per month. 


Construction is similar to that of the usual Philadelphia row house, except for a few special features and the 


better quality demanded for an investment rather than a 


quick-sale" promotion. Room plans are 


standardized. Street courts provide protected play space for children. 
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A 5ROOM HOUSE FOR A COST OF $4,200 
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By G. F. MARLOWE, Architect 


In designing this house an attempt was made to 
take advantage of recently developed materials and 
methods of construction and to produce a house 
which could be built at a real, not merely a trivial, 
saving in cost, and which at the same time would 
be acceptable, attractive and practical for a family 
of three or more persons. 

Since the Architects Small House Service 
3ureau was established, with its first division in 
Minneapolis, most of the Bureau's efforts have 
been directed toward improving the small house 
plan and design with little change in methods of 
construction. In this case the approach has been 
somewhat different. 

For a story-and-a-half house, the space is eco- 
nomically distributed by placing two rooms under 
the roof on the second floor, and by providing on 
the first floor a living room with dining alcove, 
kitchen and one bedroom, the latter being avail- 
able for a dining room if desired. "This arrange- 
ment permits economical use of masonry exterior 
walls. 

Two alternative arrangements have been worked 
out—one for a cellarless house with heating by 

gas steam radiators, the other for the conventional 
FIRST FLOOR á type with cellar. Estimates upon these designs 
have been obtained from a conservative builder in 
the vicinity of Boston, specializing in smaller resi- 
dential work. The estimates give a figure of $4,200 
House designed for Architects’ Small House for the cellarless type complete with heating by gas 


Service Bureau, New England Division. steam radiators, with the exception of finish grad- 
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ing. The same design with cellar and warm air 
heating is figured at $4,500. 

The cellarless house is designed to have linoleum 
floors laid over cork or other suitable insulating 
base on a concrete slab over gravel fill for the first 
story. The second floor is to be of the usual joist 
construction with wood finish and underfloors. 
Outside masonry walls are to be strapped. The 
exterior. walls are 8-inch cinder concrete blocks of 
standard type, finished with two coats of water- 
proof cement paint. Steel sash of standard type is 
used for the windows. A good grade of asphalt 
shingles is to be used for the roof, although wood 
shingles would perhaps be desirable in localities 
where they are still permitted. 

All plaster work is eliminated from the interior, 
plaster board or one of the standard types of insu- 
lating board being used for walls and ceilings. This 
is done to reduce the time otherwise required for 
plastering. Details have been worked out in such 
a way that few prominent joints are required; in 
most cases there are two widths of the material 
with a light chair-rail covering the junction. 
Interior finish is simplified as far as possible. 


=== 


Costs Without Cellar 


Excavation, cement work and mason work.. $795 


ОРТО 1,925 
Steel sash and screens. 178 
Paint and pass 180 
EON] πο ιο κοκ κκ a skua atas 150 
IRON avia Inici dió 180 
A as иайда ELT 325 

$3,733 
Heating—8 gas steam radiators.......... 400 

$4,133 


Costs With Cellar 


General contract as above. ............... $3,733 
Cellar and wood floor................... 389 
Hob Ж Ж. у т. 0: rau фи бата HEPA es 400 

$4,522 


CUBIC CONTENTS — 36,000 CU. FT. 


STEEL FRAME — BRICK VENEER 


$17,895 . €—— sassa a PER GU. PT. 4976 


STEEL FRAME — STUCCO... 


$16,924 ———————— — O ” 7: 


WOOD FRAME— BRICK VENEER 


WOOD FRAME— STUCCO. 


$16,253 “asa o “ЖЫП 
$15,503 rca МЫ МЫ MEN 


These estimates do not include finish grading or 
planting. They are based on construction costs 
(in quantity production) in Westchester County, 
New York. The steel framing consists of light 
angle sections; the exterior walls have a combina- 
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tion of insulating material and lath as a key for 
the brick veneer or as a base for the stucco. The 
house is designed by George G. Foster. Cost esti- 
mates are by Frank N. Goble, Inc., building con- 
tractors. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF 
А |-FAMILY HOUSE 


Designed by George G. Foster 
Cost Estimates (on Page 443) by 
Frank N. Goble, Inc. 
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A RAPID METHOD 
FOR DETERMINING 


TECHNICA 
A N D RES 


L 
E A R C H 


The planning of almost every type of building involves 
some consideration of its relationship to the possible sup- 
ply of sunlight. As the therapeutic value of the sun's rays 
becomes more generally recognized by the medical pro- 
fession and the public this subject assumes greater impor- 
tance for the architect. Where the climate is hot during 
a portion of the year the problem may be to exclude sun- 
light at that time as well as to admit it during the rest of 
the year. A sunlight analysis will usually be found essential 
in connection with such buildings as hospitals and schools, 
and frequently desirable in connection with dwellings. 


SUNLIGHT ON BUILDING S sy Howat. n 


The object of this study is to furnish the neces- 
sary astronomical facts, together with directions 
for their use, in such a way that a sunlight analysis 
can be easily and quickly prepared by any person 
familiar with the casting of conventional archi- 
tectural shades and shadows. 

Once the angle of the ray of light from the sun 
has been determined in plan, elevation and section 
the problem of casting shadows for a specific day 
and hour is identical with that of casting conven- 
tional architectural shades and shadows, the only 
difference being that the given angles are used in 
place of the conventional 45° angles. (The use of 
several adjustable triangles which may be set for 
any given angle will prevent this fact from com- 
plicating the mechanics of drafting.) 


From the sun charts the angle of the ray of 
light in plan, elevation and section may be rapidly 
determined for any even hour for the winter sol- 
stice, equinox and summer solstice for a latitude 
of 42° north. This latitude is approximately that 
of Boston, Cleveland, Chicago and Omaha, and for 
all ordinary purposes may be taken as typical of 
the northern portion of the United States. The 
winter solstice is the shortest day of the year and 
represents extreme winter conditions. Owing, 
however, to the very slow rate of change in the 
position of the sun at that time of year (see chart 
on page 452) conditions on that day may be taken 
as typical of the early winter months. For the 
same reason conditions at the summer solstice may 
be taken as typical of the early summer months. 
The rate of change in the position of the sun dur- 
ing the early spring and early fall is very rapid 
but the equinoxes fall in the middle of those 
periods and may be taken as typical of them. 


For the purpose of showing the movements of 
the sun in relation to an observer it has been found 
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best to consider the world as a flat circle, with the 
observer in the center, and the sky as a hemisphere 
or inverted bowl placed over the earth, and meeting 
it all around at the horizon. In the accompanying 
sun charts the earth and the celestial hemisphere 
are shown in plan as they would appear looking 
down from above. The path of the sun is shown 
on the surface of the hemisphere. Radiating lines 
show the position of the sun in relation to the 
observer at intervals of one hour. By means of 
the azimuth, or number of degrees the sun is east 
or west of the south point, and the altitude, or 
number of degrees the sun is above the horizon, 
the exact position of the sun is determined. 

The time given on the charts is sun time which 
may differ from standard time by as much as half 
an hour. Where this difference is of importance 
sun time can easily be converted to standard time. 
Sun time and standard time are the same for the 
following longitudes west of Greenwich: 75°, 90°, 
105°, 120°. For every degree east of these points 
sun time is 4 minutes later than standard time, and 
standard time is 4 minutes earlier than sun time. 
For every degree west of these points sun time is 
4 minutes earlier than standard time and standard 
time is 4 minutes later than sun time. 

Where for any reason more accurate results are 
required than can be derived from the sun charts 
here given the architect may compute the exact 
position of the sun for any given time for any 
given location by the method described below. This 
process is similar to that by which the position 
of a ship is determined at sea. In the one case 
the position of the sun and the time of day is 
known and the location is desired; in the other 
case the location and the time of day is known and 
the position of the sun is desired. 
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SUMMER SOLSTICE 
June 21 (approx.) 
Longest Day of Year 


FIGURES - ARE: TO-THE 
NEAREST:WHOLE: DEGREE, 


The sun rises in a northeasterly direction and sets in a corresponding 
position in the northwest. It is not until a few minutes before 8 a.m. 
that the sun passes south of the east point and it is not until a few 
minutes past 4 p.m. that it passes north of the west point. The sun is 
visible above the horizon for 15 hours; of that time it will shine approxi- 
mately 6/2 hours on the north face and 8½ hours on the south face 
of a building placed due east and west. 


The sun is nearly overhead at noon, being at an altitude of 71° above 
the horizon. During the hour each side of noon it passes through 39° 
of azimuth in contrast to the 9° to 11° passed through per hour earlier 
and later in the day. In a period of approximately only 2½ hours the 
sun passes all the way from the southeast to the southwest. As a result, 
at the summer solstice there is admitted by a south window, with I-foot 
reveals, less than one-third the amount of sunlight that is admitted by 
a southeast or southwest window and less than one-sixth the amount that 
is admitted by an east or west window. Even a southeast or southwest 
window admits only about two-thirds the amount of sun that is admitted 
by a northeast or northwest window.* 
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o $ FIGURES: ARE.’ TO-THE- 
LATI TUDE . 42°N. NEAREST- WHOLE: DEGREE.. 


The sun rises in the exact east and sets in the exact west.. At a few SPRING EQUINOX 
minutes before 10 a.m. the sun passes south of the southeast point and March 21 (approx.) 
at a few minutes past 2 p.m. it passes north of the southwest point. 

The sun is visible above the horizon for 12 hours, all of which time it FALL EQUINOX 


will shine on the south face of a building placed due east and west. 
(It will not shine at all on the north face.) 


Sept. 21 (approx.] 


The sun is at an altitude of 48° above the horizon at noon. The difference 
in the number of degrees of azimuth passed through per hour at different 
times of day is very much less marked than at the summer solstice. At 
this time of year southeast and southwest windows admit most sun. 
East, west and south windows all admit about the same amount, or 
about three-quarters as much as a southeast or southwest window. 
Northeast or northwest windows admit only a small amount of early 
morning or late afternoon sun.* 


*See THE ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS OR PLANNING FOR SUNLIGHT by 
William Atkinson, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1912. 
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L 42°N : FIGURES: ARE: TO ‘THE. 
ATITUDE А NEAREST: WHOLE-DEGREE. 


WINTER SOLSTICE 


December 21 (approx.) 
Shortest Day of Year 


The sun rises in a southeasterly direction and sets in a corresponding 
direction to the southwest. At a little before 9 a.m. the sun passes south 
of the southeast point and at a little after 3 p.m. it passes north of the 
southwest point. The sun is visible above the horizon for only 9 hours. 
It will not shine at all on a north face of a building and will only shine 
for a little over an hour on a northeast face, just after rising, or on a 
northwest face, just before setting. 


The sun is very low at noon, being at an altitude of only 25* above the 
horizon. |ts rate of motion as measured by the number of degrees of 
azimuth passed through per hour differs but little throughout the day. 
At this time of year a south window admits by far the most sunlight, 
approximately half again as much as a southeast or southwest window, 
and more than 4½ times as much as an east or west window. No sunlight 
will be admitted by a northeast or northwest window because of the 
I-foot reveals assumed.“ 


* See THE ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS by William Atkinson. 
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METHOD OF USING SUN CHARTS 


EXAMPLE: SHADOW IN PLAN 
AND ELEVATION 


The Problem: 


Assuming an L-shaped building with a given 
orientation located at a latitude of 42° north, find 
the shadow which will be cast by the projecting 
wing at 1 p.m. sun time at the winter solstice. 


The Solution: 


1. Cut out the winter solstice sun chart and 
place it on the drawing with its compass points 
to agree with the orientation of the building. 


2. Draw the line AC any convenient length 
parallel with the 1 p.m. line on the sun chart. This 
represents the direction of the ray of light in plan. 


3. Draw lines AB, BC, CD and DA parallel 
to the sides of the building in plan.* 


4. Draw line m from point C (the end of line 
AC towards which the sun is shining) at an angle 
to line AC equal to the altitude of the sun at 
1 p.m., namely 23", 


5. Draw line и from point A (the end of the 
line AC away from which the sun is shining) at 
right angles to line AC, intersecting the line m. 


6. Draw line BC in elevation and line DC in 
section, 


7. Draw lines BF and CG in elevation and 
DH and CG in section, vertical, and equal in 
length to line л. 


8. Draw lines FG, parallel to BC, and HG 
parallel to DC. 


9. Draw line FC. This represents the direction 
of the ray of light in elevation. 


10. Draw line HC. This represents the direc- 
tion of the ray of light in section. 


11. Knowing the direction of the ray of light 
in plan, elevation and section proceed to cast the 
desired shadows on the building by the same 
method used in casting conventional shades and 
shadows. 


The above method may be employed regardless 
of the shape or orientation of the building, the 
hour of the day or the season of the year. Such 
problems as finding the sunlight admitted through 
windows or the shadows cast by one building on 
another can be computed with equal ease by the 
same method. 


»Where the sides of the building are not at right angles to one 
another draw the lines parallel to and at right angles to the 
principal face of the building upon which the shadows will be cast. 
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BUILDING - IN: PLAN: 


SHADOW- AT 1 P. M. (SUN TIME) 
WINTER - SOLSTICE. 


LATITUDE 42'N. 
Sun CHART 
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RAY IN PLANE. OF. 
SHADOW Ar- 1-Р. M. (SUN TIME) 
WINTER - SOLSTICE. 
Latirupe 42°N. 


RAYS Or- LIGHT- IN 
ISOMETRIC - PROJECTION 
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BuiLDiNG-IN 
ἵδομετλις 
PROJECTION - 


EXAMPLE: SHADOW IN ISOMETRIC 
PROJECTION 


The Problem: 


Assuming an L-shaped building with a given 
orientation located at a latitude of 52° north, find 
the shadow which will be cast by the projecting 
wing at 1 p.m. sun time at the winter solstice. 


The Solution: 


1. Cut out the winter solstice sun chart and 
place it on the drawing with compass points to 


agree with the orientation of the building. 


2. Draw the line AC any convenient length 


parallel with the 1 p.m. line on the sun chart. This 
represents the direction of the ray of light in plan. 


3. Draw lines AB, BC, CD and DA parallel 
to the sides of the building in plan.* 


4. Draw line m from point C (the end of line 
AC towards which the sun is shining) at an angle 
to line AC equal to the altitude of the sun at 
1 p.m., namely 23°. 


5. Draw line n from point A (the end of line 
AC away from which the sun is shining) at right 
angles to line AC, intersecting the line m. 

6. Draw lines AE, BF, CG and DH vertical 
and equal in length to line n. 


7. Draw line EF parallel to AB, FG, paralled 
to BC, GH parallel to CD, and EH parallel to AD. 


8. Draw line EC. This represents the direction 
of the true ray of light in isometric projection. 

9. Draw line FC. This represents the direction 
of the ray of light in isometric projection in the 
plane of the front elevation of the building. 

10. Draw line HC. This represents the direc- 
lion of the ray of light in isometric projection in 
the plane of the side elevation of the building. 

ll. Knowing the direction of the ray of light 
in isometric projection in plan and elevation pro- 
ceed to cast the desired shadows on the building 
by the same method used in casting conventional 
architectural shades and shadows. 


The above method may be employed regardless 
of the shape or orientation of the building, the 
hour of the day or the season of the year. (Any 
desired angles may be used in laying out the iso- 
metric drawing provided the plan is not distorted.) 


The use of the isometric projection permits a 
clearer understanding of the results as the entire 
shadow is shown on one drawing. While appar- 
ently more complicated it is actually simpler to 
cast shadows on an isometric drawing as the true 
ray of light may be made use of in addition to the 
ray of light in plan and elevation. 


*Where the sides of the building are not at right angles to one 
another draw the lines parallel to and at right angles to the 
principal face of the building upon which the shadows will be cast. 
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SUNLIGHT ANALYSIS 


These diagrams show a typical sunlight analysis 
for the same L-shaped building assumed in the 
examples worked out above. 


The upper diagram shows conditions at the 
summer solstice, approximately June 21, the long- 
est day of the year. This may be considered as 
typical of the early summer months. All four faces 
of the building receive a good allowance of sun- 
light. The northwesterly face, with the least 
amount, receives two-thirds as much as the south- 
easterly faces, with the greatest amount. The 
southwesterly face with sun from 11 a.m. to the 
time of setting at 7:30 p.m. receives the bulk of 
the hot midday and afternoon sun. The projecting 
wing to the south casts only very little shadow on 
the main body of the building and only to the 
slightest extent cuts off the sun from the windows. 
The terrace is wholly in sunlight before 11 a.m. 
and wholly in shadow after 4:15 p.m. 


The center diagram shows conditions at the 
spring and fall equinoxes, approximately March 
21 and September 21. This may be considered as 
typical of the early spring and early fall months. 
The northerly faces of the building now receive 
only about one-half as much sun as the southerly 
faces. The southeasterly faces still receive the 
greatest amount of sun, and the southwesterly face 
still the bulk of the warm midday and afternoon 
sun. The projecting wing to the south now casts 
more of a shadow on the main body of the build- 
ing. By 1 p.m. it has cut off most of the sun 
from the lower left window, but the windows to 
the right are not affected. The terrace is wholly 
in sunlight before 10:15 a.m. and wholly in 
shadow after about 4:15 p.m. 


'The lower diagram shows conditions at the win- 
ter solstice, approximately December 21, the short- 
est day of the year. This may be considered as 
typical of the early winter months. The north- 
easterly faces still receive 2 hours of early morn- 
ing sun. The northwesterly face, however, only 
receives 75 hour of late afternoon sun. The south- 
easterly face of the projecting wing receives 81 
hours of sunlight and the southwesterly face 7 
hours out of the total of 9 hours possible. The 
projecting wing to the south now casts extensive 
shadows on the main body of the building. By 
noon it has cut off practically all the sun from 
the lower left window. By 2 p.m. it has started 
to cut off the sun from the lower right window. 
By 3 p.m. the lower right and the upper left win- 
dow are wholly in shadow. By 4 p.m. the upper 
right window is largely in shadow, but as the sun 
sets at 4:30 p.m. there is little loss of sunlight 
in this case. The terrace is wholly in sunlight 
before 9:30 a.m. and wholly in shadow after 
4 p.m. 
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HOURS OF SUNLIGHT 
PER DAY 


The upper continuous line shows the variation 
in the number of possible hours of sunlight per 
day throughout the year at a latitude of 42° north. 
From May 21 to July 21 the days are all nearly 
the same length varying only from approximately 
1475 hours to 15 hours. The same condition exists 
from November 21 to January 21, the variation 
being only from 9 to approximately 9% hours per 
day. During the early fall, from August 21 to 
October 21, and during the early spring, from 
February 21 to April 21, the rate of change is 
extremely rapid, the variation being from approxi- 
mately 1014 to approximately 1324 hours per day. 

The lower lines show for three cities the aver- 
age number of hours of actual sunlight recorded 
by weather bureau observers during a period of 
years. Over the entire year only a little more than 
50% of the total possible sunlight penetrates to 
the earth on account of clouds, fog, etc. In July 
Chicago receives 73% of the total possible sun- 
light, or an average of about 1034 hours per day. 
New York, however, receives 64% in July, or an 
average of over an hour less per day than Chicago. 
In December New York receives 51% of the total 
possible sunlight, or an average of about 434 
hours per day. Detroit, however, receives 29% 
in December, or an average of only a little over 
216 hours per day. 


SUNLIGHT IN RELATION 
TO TEMPERATURE 


The upper continuous line is the same as shown 
in the previous diagram. In addition, however, to 
showing the hours of sunlight, it also shows the 
variation in the altitude of the sun at noon through- 
out the year at a latitude of 42° north. The alti- 
tude varies by only 3° or 4^ during the period 
from May 21 to July 21, yet varies by about 26* 
during a similar period from August 21 to Oc- 
tober 21. 

The lower lines show for three cities the aver- 
age mean temperature. It is of interest that the 
high and low points of these curves occur about 
one month later than the high and low points of 
the sun curve above. In other words, in the locali- 
ties for which these cities are typical, the hottest 
weather does not occur at the time when the sun 
is highest and the day longest, but about a month 
later. In the same way the coldest weather does 
not occur when the sun is lowest and the day is 
shortest, but about a month later. 
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METHOD OF FINDING POSITION 
OF SUN FOR ANY GIVEN TIME 
AND LOCATION 


The following publications will be required: 

The Summer Line of Position of Celestial 
Bodies, Hydrographic Office Publication Number 
203. This may be procured from the Hydrographic 
Office of the United States Navy Department. 

The American Nautical Almanac. This may be 
procured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 


The Problem: 


Find the azimuth and altitude of the sun for 
New Orleans (latitude 30°N.) at 10 a.m. standard 
time on December 21. 


The Solution: 


1. Convert standard time to sun time. As New 
Orleans is located on the 90th meridian, sun time 
and standard time are in this case the same. 

2. In the Nautical Almanac find (on page 29 in 
the 1931 edition) the “Sun's Declination” for 
December 21. (As extreme accuracy is not re- 
quired the variation from Greenwich Civil Time 
and the Equation of Time may be ignored.) Read- 
ing to the nearest whole degree the “Sun's Decli- 
nation” equals minus 23°. The minus indicates 
that the declination is south; a plus would indi- 
cate that it was north. In this case the latitude of 
the place (New Orleans) is north and the “Decli- 
nation of the Sun” is south, hence it is “Declina- 
tion contrary name to Latitude.” If they were 
both south or both north it would be “Declination 
same name as Latitude.” 

3. Compute the “Hour angle,” or number of 
hours and minutes that 10 a.m. is away from noon, 
In this case the “Hour angle” equals 2 hours, 0 
minutes. 

4. In the Summer Line of Position, tables will 
ke found (on pages 653 to 659) headed “Latitude 
30°, Declination contrary name to Latitude.” On 
page 658 under the subdivision headed 23°, which 
is the “Sun’s Declination,” find in the first column 
the line containing the “Hour angle” of 1 hour, 
57 minutes, 06 seconds—which is the nearest to 
the desired “Hour angle” of 2 hours, 0 minutes. 
The altitude of the sun, namely 30°—00° may then 
be read directly in the column at the edge of the 
page headed “True Altitude." The asimuth of the 
sun, namely 148.7° may be read in the second col- 
umn to the right headed *Azimuth." 

5. The azimuth as given in these tables is 
measured from the north point. If it is desired 
to measure it from the south point, as is done else- 
where in this article, all that is necessary is to sub- 
tract the azimuth taken from the tables from 180*. 
In this case 180° less 148.7° gives 31.3° or, figur- 
ing to the nearest whole degree, 31^. Since the 
time is before noon the azimuth of the sun is 31? 
east of south. 
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From The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


SUN PLANNING WITH MODELS 


The model is placed on a flat board so tilted as to make 
the required angle of latitude with a vertical axis of rota- 
tion. Movement of the board about this axis corresponds 
to change in time of day, the time for any position being 
indicated by a pointer upon a horizontal scale. A lamp, 
representing the sun, can be adjusted vertically to the 
correct declination for any date or for the average of any 
season of the year. By rotating the board the period of 
insolation for any part of the model can be read directly 
from the horizontal scale. 


The instrument enables the durations of insolation of the 
walls of a proposed building at any season to be rapidly 
measured. The board with the attached model is rotated 
and the times at which the sun commences and ceases to 
shine upon the various walls are noted. Any obstructions 
can be simulated on the board by additional models, while 
a change of orientation merely entails a rotation of the 
model relative to the board. Many problems in town plan- 
ning connected with the widths and directions of streets 
and with the heights of buildings can thus be solved with 
a minimum of labor. 


The instrument was designed by A. F. Dufton and H. E. 
Beckett. 
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Illustration of use of protractor to determine light 
reflected from a surface. 


A RAPID METHOD FOR PREDICTING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF DAYLIGHT IN BUILDINGS. By Waclaw Turner- 


Szymanowski. Engineering Research Bulletin, No. 17, 
January 1931. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
88 pp. Price, $1. 


This bulletin presents a detailed account of the 
protractor method based on the analytic formula 


A working class community in Frankfurt. Good 
sunlight is insured for all living quarters. 


Distribution of daylight with continuous windows 
7 feet high throughout two sidewalls. 


Distribution of daylight with continuous windows 
12 feet high throughout one sidewall. 


of Higbie and Levin for predicting daylight illu- 
mination of buildings. This formula was evolved 
to determine the probable illumination from 
rectangular surface sources at any angle with the 
working plane. The bulletin works out a simple 
mode of applying the formula and illustrates its 
application to eight different building types. 


4— 250 ———31200 —_+— 750 —X————— 2100 — —— 750 -+ 


A housing development in bank with buildings 
spaced to secure sunlight. 


RATIONELLE BEBAUUNGSWEISEN. Published by the In- 
ternational Congress for Modern Architecture, 1931. 
Englert and Schlosser, Frankfurt-am-Main. 210 pp. 


This book, well illustrated with plot plans and 
sectional diagrams, emphasizes the study of sun- 
light and proper orientation in housing. Examples 
of community developments in Europe and 
America are shown. Descriptive captions are in 
German, French and English. 
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MULTIPLE SERVICE AUTO STATION IN DETROIT 


DESIGNED BY FIRESTONE REALTY COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Sixteen different types of service — including 
brake testing, wheel alignment, battery work, high 
pressure lubrication, vulcanizing, car washing and 
polishing—are housed in this structure which 
covers one city block at the corner of one of the 
major motor highways in Detroit. The station is 
the largest unit in a chain of 450 one-stop service 
stations built during the last three years. 


Capacity 

Approximately 150 cars can be served at one time 
in all departments. The lubricating department 
can take care of 225 cars a day; the car washing 
department can handle 75 to 100 cars and the 
brake department 25 to 30 cars a day. A glass en- 
closed lounge is provided for the patrons. 


Construction 


Reinforced concrete construction is used for the 
4-story warehouse, and steel construction for the 
service station canopy. Vertical obstructions have 
been reduced to a minimum, and there are no visual 
or physical barriers between street and station. The 
wide column spacings permit easy access from the A DISTRICT OFFICE, WAREHOUSE AND 
street to the concourse and service area. The slid- ONE-STOP FILLING STATION IN DETROIT 
ing and overhead doors are constructed with sliding 

mullions. The skylights are movable and the | . 

lounge room glass enclosure can be opened in the Diagrammatic Arrangement of Services 
summer. For a Capacity of Approximately 150 Cars 
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A DISTRICT OFFICE, WAREHOUSE AND FILLING STATION IN DETROIT 


DESIGNED BY FIRESTONE REALTY COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


DECEMBER 


1931 


A DISTRICT OFFICE, WAREHOUSE AND FILLING STATION IN DETROIT 
DESIGNED BY FIRESTONE REALTY COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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G. S. Lance 


A STANDARDIZED FILLING STATION UNIT 


This filling station, erected in Cleve- 
land, is the first unit in a chain. Be- 
tween 100 to 200 similar units are 
to be constructed each year, it is 
planned. 


The construction cost of this station 
was $6,500, without equipment—a 
saving of approximately $2,300 be- 
low the estimated cost. 


Trae адем 


τῳ ψναν. 


40 


| ШШШ 


The concrete columns have been set 4 
back from the façades in order to E 
allow a lightweight continuous glass 
wall which will conform to fire code 


restrictions. The walls are con- | H i 
structed of enameled metal plates | H a 
backed with insulation. | Y 


Color scheme: red letters on a | 
white background; red cornice; blue — 
base and blue kickplates; metal 

strips painted aluminum. 1 


sinet oom 


DISPLAY wire 
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DESIGNED BY CLAUSS AND DAUB, ARCHITECTS 
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ALUMINUM 


Hedrick-Blessing 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BUILDING, 


HOLABIRD AND 


Aluminum, as one of the new metals and alloys 
which can be easily formed into many shapes and 
patterns and which eliminate many maintenance 
items from the consideration of costs, has these 
characteristics to recommend its use in architecture : 

l. Availability in quantity and in all forms 
known to metal working. 

Uniform physical and chemical properties. 

3. Lightness (aluminum and aluminum alloys 
weigh only one-third as much as the other 
metals commonly employed in architec- 
ture). 

4. Workability. 

5. Comparative low cost as a raw material. 

6. Reasonable freedom from attack by the 
elements. 

7. Strength (wrought aluminum alloys can be 
obtained with tensile strengths as high as 
60,000 pounds per square inch). 

8. Ease of joinery by welding and by means 
of screw-machine-products fabricated from 
the same material, thus eliminating the 
possibility of galvanic action. 


2 
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IN ARCHITECTURE 


By HAROLD W. VADER 
Holabird and Root, Architects 


A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 
ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


9. Finish in varying shades of gray and with 
different surface textures. 
10. Plating or coloring. 


Approach to an All-Metal Façade 


With the development of a structural-steel skeleton 
frame in the early eighties, the strains on the 
masonry walls of a building were relieved. Natu- 
rally, this made for taller buildings and permitted 
the use of materials other than masonry in the 
construction of the walls. Since the walls no 
longer served as a means of support, thinner walls 
could be employed and the load on the steel frame 
reduced. However, a material reduction in the 
thickness of a masonry wall, unless properly insu- 
lated and waterproofed, provided a means for 
moisture penetration. As a result, except for a 
few experiments with cast iron, masonry walls, 
12 to 13 inches thick, have continued in vogue up 
to the present time. 

Today a change in this type of wall construc- 
tion seems logical from a purely economic stand- 
point. The skyscraper came into being in order to 
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Rittase 


MAIN LOBBY 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BUILDING, A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 
HOLABIRD AND* ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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Rittase 


LOUNGE ROOM 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BUILDING, A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 
HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


make a more profitable use of land. By the use of 
metal façades it is possible to reduce the thickness 
of the walls 8 to 10 inches. This saving in wall 
area can be converted into rentable space. With 
the load on the structural-steel frame reduced by 
the use of metal in place of masonry, a material 
saving can be effected in the supporting structure. 
Again, a metal facade can be erected in approxi- 
mately one-fifth the time required to erect a 
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masonry wall. This results in economies particu- 
larly beneficial to the owner. Not only are erec- 
tion costs reduced but the owner is able to capi- 
talize on his investment in much shorter time. 

In the construction. of a metal wall either 
extruded shapes or plates may be used for the 
outer wall. If the inner wall is to assimilate metal, 
like materials can be used; however, if a plaster 
finish is desired, it is generally applied on expanded 
metal lath or plaster board. This type of metal 
wall, when the space between the two faces is filled 
with suitable insulating material, will have an insu- 
lating value considerably higher than a masonry 
wall. 

One test recently conducted showed that a 
34-inch wall (aluminum, mineral wool, expanded 
metal lath, plaster) had the equivalent insulating 
value of a 32-inch masonry wall; while in October, 
1929, a Technical News and Research article in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD pointed out that a 
double metal wall with 2 inches of insulation 
between the two faces had a heat loss of 0.125 
B. t. u. as opposed to 0.623 B. t. u. for a 13-inch 
brick wall with one-half inch of plaster applied on 
the inner surface. The metal wall not only has a 
better insulating value but is a great deal lighter. 
A 2- to 5-inch, double-faced, metal wall suitably 
insulated will weigh under 25 pounds per square 
foot while the average 13-inch masonry wall 
weighs approximately 150 pounds per square foot. 


Construction Features of the A. O. Smith 
Corporation Building 


The Research and Engineering Building of the 
A. O. Smith Corporation in Milwaukee, by Hola- 
bird and Root, Architects, exemplifies the present 
trend by the extensive use of aluminum and glass. 

The building is U-shape in arrangement. It has 
a height of 115 feet and a width of 170 feet; each 
of the two 45-foot wings is 205 feet in length. 
The base and entrance are of precast black granite 
synthetic stone, while limestone piers at the cor- 
ners form abutments for the saw-tooth type of 
construction found in the metal and glass sections 
of the front and side elevations. 

The V-bay windows formed of extruded alumi- 
num frames and spandrels, the concave extruded 
pilaster sections of the same material and the 
buffed aluminum sheet metal cornice illustrate a 
practical application and use of metal for exterior 
building façades. The use of extruded aluminum 
was a procedure to insure greater accuracy, speed 
and economy. 

Although the design and construction of the 
facade was revolutionary in a great many respects, 
only six days were required to close in the first 
of the two identical side elevations. Three days 
were required to close in the second and it is not 
too optimistic to assume that a similar building 
could now be inclosed in ten days. If masonry 
walls had been utilized, at least fifty days would 
have elapsed before the elevations could have been 
completed. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S CONFERENCE ON HOME BUILDING 


and HOME OWNERSHIP 


By MICHAEL A. MIKKELSEN 


The trends in residential construction observed 
in recent years suggest a number of questions im- 
portant both from an economic and from a social 
point of view. The housing shortage that existed 
in 1920 had been overcome by the end of 1925, 
after four years of continually increasing produc- 
tion of moderate-cost one-family and two-family 
dwellings and of moderate-cost apartment build- 
ings. After 1925 there was a decline in the volume 
of new low-cost private houses produced but for 
several years an increase in production of private 
houses of the more expensive grades. There was 
also, from 1925 to 1928 inclusive, a boom in apart- 
ment building, in consequence of which more new 
housing units were produced during this period in 
the form of apartment suites than in the form of 
new one-family and two-family houses. Since 
1928 all speculative housing activities (apartment 
building and small-house developments) have suf- 
fered drastic declines. 

According to the Monthly Labor Review for 
April, 1931, the percentage of families provided 
for in new one-family and two-family dwellings 
in 257 identical cities was 75.6 in 1921, 63.6 in 
1925, and 57.8 in 1930, whereas the percentage 
provided for in apartment houses rose from 24.4 in 
1921 to 36.4 in 1925 and 42.2 in 1930. These fig- 
ures are for dwellings and apartments regardless 
of cost, but low-cost construction is so large an 
element in the figures that the inference of a rela- 
tive decline in low-cost private dwellings is in- 
escapable. 

Does the relative decline in private house con- 
struction denote a permanent readjustment or 
merely a recurring phase of the business cycle in 
building? Is it due mainly to decreased population 
growth rate, coupled with a redistribution of age 
groups within the population? For example, there 
were fewer children under five years of age in 
1930 than in 1920. Or is the decline due primarily 
to conditions that can be modified by legislative 
action with respect to credit facilities, taxation, 
building codes, zoning, street improvements, special 
assessments and the like? 

Because the production of low-cost housing con- 
stitutes so large a part of the total of residential 
construction, and because this production has social 
as well as economic bearings, the proceedings of 
the President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, which meets in Washington, 
December 2 to 5, are sure to command wide at- 
tention, Summary reports by the chairmen of 
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The most numerous income group is that with annual 
incomes of $1,800 to $2,500. Families with incomes 
within this range generally pay from $35 to $50 a 
month in rent for apartments or dwellings and can 
afford to buy homes valued at $3,000 to $5,000. Is 
it possible for private commercial enterprise to build 
dwellings with modern sanitary equipment and sell 
the house and lot at a profit within this range of 


prices? 


Stating the housing problem in this way, it is clear 
that every element of cost must be considered if an 
affirmative answer is sought. The main purpose— 
not, of course, the only purpose—of the conference 
is to report on all of the factors that enter into the 
selling price of low-cost dwellings. The present 
article comments briefly upon those factors, bearing 
principally upon the cost of sites, over which opera- 
tive builders have no control and which can be in- 


fluenced only by legislation or by planned coopera- 


tion in each local community. 


thirty-one committees, with a total membership of 
about 400, will be read into the minutes. These 
reports, together with appendices in the form of 
technical studies illustrated with statistical tables, 
plans and designs will no doubt be published later 
in a series of volumes. The conference was or- 
ganized about a year ago under the chairmanship 
of Secretary Lamont of the Department of Com- 
merce and Secretary Wilbur of the Department of 
the Interior. The executive secretary is Dr. John 
М. Gries. Funds to cover its activities have been 
obtained from private sources. 


Problems Before the Conference 

The purpose and scope of the conference were 
set forth on September 15 in a statement by Pres- 
ident Hoover, from which the following para- 
graphs are taken: 

“The conference . . . will deal with the whole 
question of home construction and ownership and 
of the home environment. It will embrace finance, 
design, equipment, city planning, household man- 
agement and many other aspects. 

“Twenty-five committees, headed by men and 
women of authority and experience in various 
phases of the question have been engaged for 
months in gathering and analyzing available in- 
formation and in making additional studies and in- 
quiries. Their work is being correlated"—by six 
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additional committees—‘‘so that on the basis of 
the facts a collective judgment may be formulated 
upon the best contemporary experience of leaders 
who have special knowledge of the subjects. It, 
obviously, is not our purpose to set up the Federal 
Government in the building of houses. But the 
conference will, I believe, afford a basis for the 
development of a sound policy and inspire better 
voluntary organization to cope with the problem. . . . 

“The question touches many phases of both pub- 
lic and private activity. One of the important 
questions is finance. The present depression has 
given emphasis to the fact that the credit system in 
home building is not as satisfactorily organized as 
other branches of credit. Commerce, industry, and 
to a large extent farm mortgages, all have more 
effective financial reservoirs. In order to enable 
the purchase of homes on what amounts to the 
installment plan, it is necessary to place first and, 
often enough, second mortgages. . . . In the period 
of expansion preceding the current depression, 
rates for second mortgages, including commis- 
sions, discounts and other charges, rose in many 
cities to the equivalent of 20 or 25 per cent per 
annum. This not only stifled home ownership, 
but led to the loss of many homes through fore- 
closure.” 

The committee reports are not available as this 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is being 
made ready for publication. However, it is clear 
from the President’s statement that constructive 
recommendations may be expected from the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Other committees whose find- 
ings are likely to be of special importance are those 
dealing with the development of unimproved areas 
(city planning and zoning, subdivision layout, and 
the like), rehabilitation of antiquated districts, and 
taxation. 

The general property tax, it is claimed, places an 
undue share of the cost of local government upon 
real estate. 


The Deadlock in Slum Clearance 


How to remove the obstacles which stand in the 
way of rebuilding obsolete tenement districts with 
low-cost apartments is perhaps the most difficult 
problem before the conference. These obstacles 
are: 

1. The risk of failure by the customary methods 
of the speculative building business. Architects 
have shown time and again that it is possible 
through economies of modern design and large- 
scale construction to rebuild a city block in a tene- 
ment district with low-cost apartments if the block 
can be bought at the prevailing market value. How- 
ever, there are usually a score or more of property 
owners in a block and some of them are almost 
certain to refuse to sell at prices acceptable to the 
rest. Besides, the larger the unit of production, 
the less it lends itself to the purpose of the specu- 
lative builder who has to find a buyer for his 
product. One of the reasons for the rapid growth 
of suburbs and the perpetuation of city slums is 


the fact that speculative builders have had no in- 
centive to rebuild old residential districts with im- 
proved housing for the class of people who occupy 
such districts, but find it safer and more profitable 
to build on new land. 

2. The law of condemnation and the practices 
that have grown up in connection with it make the 
cost of acquiring land by municipalities excessive. 

3. State constitutions prevent private property 
from being taken for other than public use. How- 
ever, "public" use does not include the provision 
of housing by municipalities. 

'The older tenement districts have important ad- 
vantages. They are centrally situated, within 
walking distance of the shops, offices and loíts 
where most of their residents are employed. They 
have a full complement of street improvements, 
with excellent police and fire protection, and are 
within reach of free clinics, and the like. It is a 
waste to extend city improvements and services, 
including rapid transit, into the suburbs on a scale 
larger than is necessary to permit of a wholesome 
reduction in density of the city population. It 
would be a gain from any point of view if the 
older tenement districts could be replanned to meet 
the altered economic needs and social standards of 
the city and if part of the districts could be re- 
built with low-cost apartments. 


Newark, N. J., Tries New Solution 


'The State of New York undertakes to promote 
some degree of rehabilitation by tax exemptions 
(see Report of the New York State Board of 
Housing, Albany, reviewed in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD, p. 305, October, 1931). But a 
more novel experiment, suggested by Lawrence 
Veiller, secretary of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation, is being tried in Newark, N. J. His scheme 
is described in the June, 1931, issue of Housing 
as follows: 

“The plan in essence is that the local authorities 
and private enterprise—the latter in the form of 
what is known in England as public utility soci- 
eties—should go into partnership in the effort for 
slum clearance. After having secured a state act 
empowering the local authorities to proceed to 
clear slums as an exercise of the police power of 
the state and as something in the public interest, 
to couple with this power the right to sell to private 
individuals or corporations a portion of the land 
thus acquired and cleared, the portion sold to be 
used solely for the building of houses for rehous- 
ing the population under conditions and restric- 
tions to be laid down by the local authorities. 

“The scheme contemplates that acting under such 
authority, the local authorities would clear the site 
(e.g., of a specific block in a slum district), ac- 
quiring the entire property either by expropriation 
proceedings, the methods of which are very strictly 
laid down under the Constitution and the laws, or 
at private sale, or by either or both of these meth- 
ods. Having acquired the property, which can 

(Continued on page 66, Advertising Section) 
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Tue New Jersey BELL 
TELEPHONE (ΟΜΡΑΝΥ S 
building at Newark. The 
architects — Voorhees, 
Gmelin & Walker—spec- 
ified Barreled Sunlight 
jor interiors of this hand- 
some building. 


 — 
0 f the 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT is 
now available in two forms, 
Interior and Outside. Write for 
complete information on Outside 
Barreled Sunlight—its more pro- 
nounced whiteness, richer lustre 
and marked durability. (Note 


that both forms of Barreled 
Sunlight are readily tinted any 
desired shade.) 


AINTED surfaces in the recently 

completed building of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company at 
Newark, N. J., are diatinguished by a 
finish of flawless smoothness, rich lustre 
and pronounced depth. 


In this handsome structure, as in 
many others of comparable distinction, 
Barreled Sunlight was specified for in- 
terior painting. 

The growing preference for Barreled 
Sunlight is readily explained by its com- 
bination of good looks and sturdy wearing 
qualities, characteristics essential to satis- 
factory service in the modern building. 


Its smooth, non-porous surface con- 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. 
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Jersey Bell Telephone Building 


| are painted for lasting beauty and cleanliness 


tributes to adequate light reflection, It 
is stubbornly E سی‎ чей It washes 
like tile, without wearing away. 

Soft tints in any desired shade are 
readily secured by blending colors in oil 
with Barreled Sunlight white. 

Our complete catalogue is in Sweets, 
but for your own files we would like to 
send you our booklet, “For Interiors of 
Lasting Beauty and Cleanliness.” 
Write U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
22 L Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities. (For Pacifie Coast, W. P. Fuller 
& Co.) 


Sunlight 


Pat. Off. 
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BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


Current Conditions 


The October building map showed only six states 
east of the Rocky Mountains where current con- 
tracts, on a floor space basis, were larger than in 
October, 1930. These states were Massachusetts, 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Florida. 
thirteen states showed larger building contract 
totals than were reported in September, 1930. In 
August, nine states showed contract gains over the 


In the previous month, 


corresponding month of last year. 

Of the states to show improvement in October, 
only four reported gains in September and only 
two showed advances in August. Massathusetts, 
District of Columbia, North Carolina and Florida 
showed gains in September while only Massa- 
chusetts and the District of Columbia have regis- 
tered three consecutive monthly advances over 
1930, beginning with August. 

The October dollar contract total for all types 
of construction in the 37 eastern states as a whole 
amounted to $242,000,000, compared with $251,- 
000,000 in September and  $337,000,000 іп 
October, 1930; thus the decline from the previous 
month amounted to 4 per cent while the loss from 
a year ago represented 28 per cent. 

For the elapsed months of 1931, construction 
undertakings east of the Rockies aggregated 
$2.805,000,000 as against $4,020,000,000 in the 


similar 1930 period; the cumulative decline from 
1930 was 30 per cent. Ten-month totals showed 
a loss of 36 per cent in nonresidential work; a 
decline of 29 per cent in public works and utilities ; 
and a decrease of 23 per cent in residential 
building. 

Since residential building is the class expected 
to show earliest revival, some further analysis of 
the residential figures for 37 states is appropriate. 
Total contracts in dollars declined 23 per cent in 
the first ten months of this year, as stated above; 
but total new residential floor space declined only 
13 per cent. In new floor space contracted, the 
metropolitan New York territory was 22% per 
cent ahead of last year at the end of October; the 
Central Northwest territory was just abreast of 
last year's 10-month program; the other territories 
were behind. While one- and two-family houses 
in the entire territory east of the Rocky Mountains 
were 17 per cent behind last year in dollar volume, 
they were only 9 per cent behind in number of 
buildings and 10 per cent behind in total floor 
space. Apartments and hotels were 34 per cent 
behind in dollar volume, and only 21 per cent 
behind in new floor space; these last figures were 
pulled down by the drastic decline in hotel 
projects; apartments and apartment hotels (exclu- 
sive of hotels proper), showing declines of only 
26 per cent in dollar volume and 15 per cent in 
new floor space. 
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PENBERTHY 
AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 
SUMP 

PUMP 


PENBERTHY 
AUTOMATIC 
CELLAR 

DRAINER 

(Water Operated) 
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HE architect need not be told the many 
| e of using copper and bronze in 
the construction of equipment for the removal of 
seepage water from basements, elevator sumps, 
piping tunnels, scale pits, etc. 


Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pumps and 
Automatic (water operated) Cellar Drainers are 
built of copper and bronze throughout .. they 
cannot rust. 


The design and workmanship of Penberthy 
Pumps are as outstanding as the quality of the 
materials used in them. Consequently, these 
pumps are trouble-proof as well as rust-proof. 


There is a type and size of Penberthy Pump for 
every purpose. Sump covers for both electric 
and water operated units can now be supplied 
at slightly additional cost. Penberthy Pumps are 
stocked by leading jobbers everywhere. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Established in Canadian Plant 
1886 DETROIT Windsor, Ont. 


PENBERTHY PUMPS 


REMOVE SEEPAGE WATER 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


1926 Monthly Average—100 


Tu Heg. 


GENERAL 
INDEX 


No reversal of pres- 


ent downward trend 
is yet discernible. 


i 


Mit 
ИШ 


Aithough prices ap- 
pear stabilized at 
present levels, cur- 
rent outlook for 
building ^ indicates 
sluggish brick mar- 
ket ahead. 


Further test of pres- 
ent price levels ap- 
pears, indicated; 
particularly since 
large losses in non- 
residential building 
and engineering ap- 
pear imminent. 


dela fram the U 5. Dept of Labor. 
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LUMBER 


Further recession in 
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|| [III lumber prices E 
ΕΕΚ pears a certainty. 
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CEMENT 


Prices may show 
further weakness but 
changes for remain- 
der of year will 
probably not be 


OTHER 
MATERIALS 


Further gradual de- 
clines will occur as 
it becomes clear 
that the turn in 
building is not yet 
at hand. 
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ENDURING | 
. THE ELEMENTS! 


N the corrosive atmosphere of great cities and in 
various uses on land or sea, copper-steel pipe en- 
dures exposure far better than ordinary steel. Like- 
wise in any alternate wet and dry conditions resem- 
bling those of outdoor exposure, its durability is 
greatly superior. That has been established by long 
experience, beyond question. 


You can lengthen the useful life of vents, soil and 
waste lines, rain leaders, and any similar installations 
by specifying this modern, scientifically made, and 
durable pipe. Let us send you Bulletin 11, describing 
the advantages of NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe— 


The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of Un T D States Steel Corporation 
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WINNING DESIGN BY J. L. GLEAVE, NOTTINGHAM, 
ENGLAND 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION AWARDS 


The report of the jury of award, signed by Eliel 
Saarinen, Frank Lloyd Wright and Acosta y. Lara, 
representing Europe, North America and South Amer- 
ica, respectively, was printed in the November issue 
of The Architectural Record, pages 62-68 (advertis- 
ing section). This report gives a critique of each 
design reproduced here. 


N F W 5 | N p R | Е F SECOND PRIZE AWARD 
DONALD NELSON AND EDGAR LYNCH, CHICAGO 
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Corbin mounts guard 
on the TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE... 


— the TEXAS AND PACIFIC TERMINAL Above is one of the Corbin Unit 


Lock sets used on this building. 


WAREHOUSE building is one of the most imposing and beautiful in the The design is modernistic and the 

Southwest. The outside walls are of cream face-brick in combination emblem of the Texas & Pacific 
Š р еж Š Railway, which is black and red, 

with cut stone and richly colored tile inlay panels and ornamentations. gives an effect of individuality 

The beauty of the building, however, is only incidental, as utility and end αλόη, 

convenience were the points to which the designers and engineers gave P. & F. CO RBIN 

their most careful attention. The architect for both the new Terminal New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


The American Hardware Cor poration, Successor 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


«йү 


GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 


Warehouse and the new Passenger Station is Wyatt C. Hedrick, Inc., 
Fort Worth. The contractor for the Terminal Warehouse is Bellows- 
Maclay, Dallas; and for the Passenger Station, P. O. B. Montgomery, 
Dallas. The hardware for both structures is Corbin. 
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COLUMBUS 
MEMORIAL 
AWARDS 


Sa MENTION 
"I CORBETT, HARRISON & MacMURRAY, 


THIRD AWARD 
JOAQUIN JAQUERO PALACIOS AND RODGERS AND POOR, AND W. K. 
OLTAR-JEVSKY, NEW YORK CITY 


LUIS MOYA BLANCO, SPAIN 


FOURTH AWARD 
THEO LESCHER, PAUL ANDRIEU, O. ZAVARONI 
MAURICE GAUTHIER, PARIS 


MENTION 
DOUGLAS ELLINGTON 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


MENTION MENTION 
PIPPO MEDORI, ROME JOSEPH WENTZLER, DORTMUND, GERMANY 
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KOHLER MATCHED 


FIXTURES 


give you something new to say 


, . and зресу! 


New lavatory with Octachrome 

combination fütings—K -216- 

FO, Other styles available for 
METROPOLITAN SET. 


The new syphon-jet closet 
K-5670-EB —for the METRO- 
POLITAN SET. Other styles and 
combinations are available. 
METROPOLITAN Recess 
Bata —K -40B-7330 — with 
Octachrome bath and shower 
futings. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 
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Ever since Kohler announced that, 
for the first time in the history of the 
plumbing industry, you could write-in 
matched sets of fixtures and fittings, 
architects have been thinking quick 
and working fast. Right now, many 
are proving that this new departure 
walks away from the beaten track by 
putting more Kohler sets into their 
plans. 

We can say flatly that this step by 
Kohler marks the first definite ad- 
vance in the industry for years. (You 
have been able to match up your own 
sets before, of course, and to accept 
the manufacturer's suggestions.) But 
never before have you been able to 
use sets of fixtures that agree in every 
detail of design and construction — 
from smooth shining surface to dis- 
tinguished fittings. 


Made for each other, down to the 
last detail 


The illustrations show clearly the fea- 
tures you can explain to clients. 
Notice how each piece harmonizes 
with the others. Edges are square. 
Corners, usually rounded, turn at 
abrupt angles, Rims are conveniently 
wide and flat, affording ample room 
for shaving cream, tooth-brush, pow- 
der. Surfaces are plain and modern. 

Yet Kohler matched fixtures are 
popularly priced! Designs are so 
planned that a selection of other fix- 
tures in the same set can be made to 
fit purse and purpose, The closet, for 
example, comes in syphon jet, reverse 
trap and wash-down models, and in 
tank or flush valve combinations, The 
point is that with any fixtures in a 
particular group, the entire installa- 
tion is a decorative unit. 

If possible, drop in a Kohler show- 
room and see the fixtures at first hand. 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis. — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, 
Wis.— Branches in principal cities. 
Look for the Kohler trade-mark on 
each fixture and fitting. 


$9 
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MENTION 
LOUIS BERTHIN, GEORGES DOYON 
GEORGES MESTEROF, PARIS 


HOUSE COSTS FOUND EXCESSIVE 


The bulk of the country’s owner-occupied homes 
are obsolete in the opinion of a committee of 
President Hoover's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, it is stated in an Associated 
Press dispatch. The home, contends the commit- 
tee, has not kept up to the advance in America’s 
standard of living. The cause of the home’s back- 
sliding is found by the report to rest on too high 
building costs. 

“New houses meeting an acceptable standard of 
living are too expensive for two-thirds of the 
population of the United States," it said. The 
solution, the report holds, lies in mass production 
of houses. It was turned in by Alfred K. Stern, 
director of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, as chair- 
man of the committee on large-scale operations. 


ENGINEERS TO SPEED UP PUBLIC WORKS 


Through the American Engineering Council, the 
engineering profession has framed a public works 
program characterized as a necessary approach to 
answering the question: “What work can now 
be provided the millions not employed?“ 

This program includes all construction under- 
taken by national, state, county and municipal 
governments. 

“The American people have been greatly dis- 
appointed because public developments have not 
served the useful purpose they anticipated in re- 
lieving unemployment," the Council's announce- 
ment states. 

“It is believed that work on public projects for 
which appropriations have been made can be ma- 
terially speeded up. It is further believed that a 
careful canvass made throughout the country would 
bring to light a sufficient amount of necessary work 
when financed to provide employment during the 
next six months or more for a very large number 
of the unemployed. It is believed that this necessary 


MENTION 
WILL RICE AMON, NEW YORK CITY 


work can be financed without great difficulty. 

“The engineering profession is now organized 
and ready, through state engineering committees, 
local engineering societies and in cooperation with 
many other groups, including the President's Un- 
employment Organization, to proceed aggressively.” 


EXCLUDING DAYLIGHT 


Complete exclusion of daylight is necessary for 
efficient reproduction on movie screens in school- 
rooms and auditoriums. Surgical operating rooms 
X-ray rooms, radiographic and microscopic pro- 
jection rooms also require complete exclusion of 
daylight. X-ray or fluoroscopic rooms where ex- 
posures are made can be converted into dark 
rooms for developing the negatives when photo 
graphically safe light-proof curtains that exclude 
the light completely are provided. 

Electrically or hand-controlled light-proof equip- 
ment can be built in with other construction de- 
tails in schools and hospitals. 


Andel and Co. 
SURGICAL AMPHITHEATER, BY COOLIDGE AND 


HODGSON, DESIGNED TO EXCLUDE DAYLIGHT 
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What does Service mean 
to You? 


ROM a modest beginning of a plant 34 x 82 
feet, erected in 1839, we have grown to the 
present sizeable factory of today, covering 
fourteen acres of floor space. 


This is your factory, ready at all times to serve you with your 
requirements of builders’ hardware. Our designs, service, and methods 
have kept pace with the changing conditions and we offer today the 
most distinctive builders’ hardware manufactured, as evidenced by the 
forty-two special designs in French, English, and Modernistic Schools, 
recently created for the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel of New York City. 


Us EST, 
| 


Why not avail yourself of every service that 
we have built into our organization, for the use of 


satisfied customers, since 1839. 
av "DIS TINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(The American Hardware Corp., Successor) 
New Britain, Connecticut New York Chicago London 
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GREATER STRENGTH 
LIGHTER WEIGHT.. 
INCREASED BEAUTY 


From an architectural standpoint, Stain- 
less Steel is uniquely practical. It can 
be made many times stronger than or- 
dinary steel and even most other alloys. 
This permits an important reduction in 
the size and weight of metal members 
—being “Stainless” it also provides per- 
manence and deep, rich beauty. € Gen- 
uine Stainless Steel has that elusive look 
of quality which architects call "class"— 
there is a difference, and yet "Stainless" 
is actually less expensive than unsatis- 
factory substitutes. € Genuine Stainless 
Steel is manufactured only under the 
patents of American Stainless Steel Co., 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Write for our interesting new booklet. 


LIGHTWEIGHT MATERIALS TO BE DESCRIBED 
IN GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


A series of reports describing the manufacture, 
properties, and uses of lightweight materials that 
reduce building costs is now being prepared by H. 
Herbert Hughes, Building Materials Section, 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

The first of these papers is a general summary 
of the entire field. The rapidly growing importance 
of home insulation is stressed; the advantages of 
soundproofing, acoustical treatment, and fireproof- 
ing in all types of construction are pointed out; 
and several examples of unusual architectural 
treatment of buildings are mentioned. 

Succeeding reports will be devoted to a detailed 
description of an individual material or group of 
materials. The tentative outline for the series in- 
cludes burned shale aggregates, cinder concrete, 
slag concrete, sawdust concrete, aerated concrete, 
natural volcanic rocks, gypsum products, ceramic 
products, and mineral wool. 

The Bureau will welcome suggestions relating 
to any phase of the study. Communications re- 
garding these reports should be addressed to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


THE LOAN BANK PLAN 


The President’s proposal for a system of home 
loan discount banks, recently announced, is de- 
scribed by P. W. Kniskern, general manager of 
the Continental Mortgage Guarantee Company of 
New York, in the November 21 issue of Real 
Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, as “not a 
hastily prepared program, but a studied effort.” 

Mr. Kniskern goes on to say: 

“Before presenting this plan to the American 
public the President called into consultation a 
number of the recognized leaders in real estate 
and real estate financing and gave many hours of 
his personal time to discussing various proposals 
with this group. 

"In any present consideration of this proposal 
one must keep in mind the thought expressed in 
one of the President’s closing paragraphs, namely, 
that these ‘proposals are put forward as sugges- 
tions ... to give clarity to the central idea 
rather than as inflexible conclusions, likewise his 
further thought that Congressional action is neces- 
sary to put it into being, as well as the need for 
development of many of its parts. 

"Generally following the organization scheme of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, but in no wise follow- 
ing with them, the plan provides for the affiliation 
of the present existing lending institutions into a 
central national institution through membership in 
geographical subdivisions thereof. 

"It does not contemplate the establishment of 
further lending institutions, but rather establishes 
a new source of funds for existing institutions. 
This is quite an important distinction. As the 
President points out, it will provide a better 
organization of this particular type of credit. 
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TODAY'S HOME OWNERS PLACE 


A PREMIUM ON CONVENIENCE 


Once, Americans were content with homes 
made pleasant to look at. Now they ask also 
for homes that are easy to live in. Every added 
convenience, every contribution to living com- 
fort, increases their valuation of a house and 
raises their estimate of its architect. 


One of the modern and most welcome of 
these conveniences is the provision for enough 
telephones. Architects everywhere have found 
that adequate facilities for telephones pay 
handsome dividends in owner-satisfaction—in 
time and energy saved for entire households. 


By planning for telephone conduit in walls 
and floors, it is easy to provide telephone out- 
lets at the most desirable locations in all the 
important rooms. With an abundance of out- 
lets, telephones can be moved from place to 
place as occasion demands. . . all wiring is 
concealed . . . and there is much greater frec- 
dom from service interruptions. 

You can assure full and flexible telephone 
convenience to your clients by consulting the 
local telephone company. Their advice and 
assistance is given gladly, without charge. 
Just call the Business Office. 
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Built-in telephone conduit and six outlets provide for telephone convenience in the residence of 
Mr. Herbert I. Lord, 107 Touraine Road, Village of Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit, Michigan. 
Ковевт O. Derrick, Architect, Detroit 
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GUARANTEED 
WEATHERING 


3-Point Contact around 
entire window. Guaran- 
teed WEATHER-, DUST- 
and RATTLE-PROOF. 


(HALF SIZE DETAIL ) 


SEALAIR 
WINDOWS 


CUSTOM BUILT 


of Bronze, Aluminum Alloy or Nickel Silver 


ADVANTAGES | 
VENTILATION — Easily controlled for vary- 
ing conditions. 

MAINTENANCE — Upkeep reduced to 
minimum. 
CLEANING — Exterior can be washed from 
the inside. 


SAFETY — Difficult for anyone to fall or 
leap out. 


STRENGTH — All joints strongly welded. 


Write for specifications and details. 


2 awnee yo 
K COMPANY Г 


NILES, MICHIGAN 


FACTORIES 
CHICAGO + NILES + BERKELEY + CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


WINDOWS, 
CASTINGS 


RUSTLESS METAL 
DOORS AND 


STORE FRONTS, SEALAIR 
ARCHITECTURAL 
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“This plan, soundly organized and soundly 
administered, should through bonds of the dis- 
count bank, provide a very attractive and popular 
investment. While not a government obligation, 
it will nevertheless be a national obligation. 
Through quantity and uniformity it should enjoy 
a ready marketability which no security founded 
upon real estate now has. 

"The discount bank will purchase, not the 
mortgages, but the obligations of the member 
institutions secured by the deposit of first mort- 
gages. This obligation will represent not over 50 
per cent of the unpaid balance of standing or 
unamortized mortgages and not over 60 per cent 
of amortized mortgages, or in other words, 25 per 
cent of the appraised value of the property for 
standing loans and 30 per cent of the value for 
amortized loans. 

“The properties must be used for homes, either 
city or farm, and the maximum loan admissable 
is set at $15,000. Jy this limitation each 
$1,000,000 of bonds issued will be secured by the 
mortgage obligations of not less than 130 home 
owners. In practice this will possibly be closer 
to 400 or 500 home owners. 

“The discount banks will be limited in out- 
standing bonds to twelve times their capital as 
compared to the twenty times or greater ratio now 
quite generally accepted. The outstanding bonds 
furthermore will be only 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent of the mortgage collateral. Thus there is 
injected a new, extremely conservative basis. This 
conservative ratio is a necessary and desirable 
feature from the viewpoint of the investor and pro- 
tects him against the variations in appraisals that 
today must honestly exist. 

"Behind such bonds there will then be the capi- 
tal of the discount banks, the obligation of the 
originating institution and the mortgages them- 
selves, a high degree of marketability as explained, 
and the added feature of eligibility as security for 
governmental and postal deposits. 

"Such a high grade security should attract new 
money into the field and help to overcome some of 
the present lack of faith in real estate securities. 

“Tt is erroneous to expect immediate help for 
present difficulties from this program, for it will 
take many months to create the machinery neces- 
sary and put it into operation. 
enact the necessary legislation and subscriptions 
must be taken in, to say nothing of the myriad of 
details that must be organized, not the least of 
which is the proper control of appraisals. 

“The eastern part of the country probably does 
not fully realize the need of relief and permanent 
help in this line as much as does the west, where 
the need for ample funds at reasonable rates is 
probably far greater. 

“This program will not and cannot be panacea 
to all disappointed mortgage borrowers, for the 


Congress must 


same rules of sound mortgage lending as are neces- 
sary in any present procedure must be strictly 
adhered to in this plan. It may, however, have a 
tendency to bring about greater uniformity of 
procedure." 
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These two distinctive 
homes are glazed with 
L:O-F Quality Glass, a 
vital factor in achieving 


their air of distinction. 


Upper—Residence of Mr. Harry L. 
English, Atlanta. Lower — Mrs. J. J. 
Goodrum's home, Atlanta. Architects: 
Hentz, Adler & Shutze. Contractors: 
Collins, Holbrook & Collins, Atlanta. 


of line; the cordial éreeting that their 


atmosphere extends; the cheery sparkle, 
brilliant polish and lasting beauty of 
their windows, all say, `1 was created by 


an architect who specified only the finest.” 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY *OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manu- 
factured by the Blue Ridge Glass Cor poration, of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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S T Q R E F R O N 1 S THE PRESIDENT'S CONFERENCE ON HOME 


BUILDING AND HOME OWNERSHIP 
By MICHAEL A. MIKKELSEN 


(Continued from page 464, Editorial Section) 


be done fairly quickly, all the existing buildings 
would be razed and the site completely cleared. 

“Then the city would sell two outer strips along 
the length of the block; the strips would be about 
32 feet deep, a sufficient depth on which to build 
model houses not exceeding two rooms in depth. 
As our ordinary city blocks are often 200 feet in 
depth and vary in length from 400 to 800 feet, 
this would mean that the site would then consist 
of two outer strips each 32 feet deep (which had 
been sold to a private corporation on which to build 
houses) and a space 136 feet wide by 400 to 800 
feet long between them. This interior space would 
be reserved by the city and developed as a small 
park and playground... . 

“A limited dividend corporation equivalent to 
the English public utility society, would then pro- 
ceed to build model dwellings upon these two outer 
strips. They would be able to build on the entire 
land sold to them, as the land would be of no 
greater depth than would be just appropriate for 
the development of the right kind of houses, with 
half of the rooms fronting on the street and the 


KAWNEER "B" CONSTRUCTION 


A modern frame for modern merch- ; 
andise ... Simple in construction... 
Surfaces unblemished by rivets or 
screws ... Strong and durable... 


Easily installed, presenting a unified = 
— appearance in the finished front... [τ i 


Р Made of rolled or extruded Bronze | other half of the rooms fronting on this delightful, 
_< or Aluminum Alloy. Write for Full E interior small park that the city would develop. 
a Size Deta Such a scheme, we believe, would entirely meet 


ils and New Catalog “№. | Mm 2 τα, Ἱ ^ 
= -= the constitutional and legal difficulties involved in 


the prohibition of taking private property for other 
than a public use. It would also meet the financial 
diffculty, for it would reduce the cost of slum 
clearance by a very considerable amount, as it 
would be possible to sell off these outer strips at 
a price that would recoup the local authorities for 
a third of the cost of the land... . 

"While no local authority in America has yet 
carried out this method of slum clearance, there 
seems to be some likelihood of its soon being put 
| to the test. Such a plan was suggested about а 
| year ago by the writer for the city of Newark, 

New Jersey, a city of 442,337 inhabitants across 

the Hudson River from New York City. Two 

blocks in a slum district district in that city have 

been acquired by a great insurance company, the 

Prudential Insurance Co., which is desirous of 
ridding the city of slums and to that end has em- 
barked on several model housing schemes. The 
local authorities have joined with the Prudential 
Insurance Company in just such a partnership as 
we have described, and unless prevented by the 
courts it is proposed to carry out this plan in the 
near future. That the plan proposed is a practical 
one, and one by which slum clearance can be 
achieved we have no doubt. We are frank to admit 
that without some such plan we see no way by 
which slum clearance can be achieved in the United 
States." 


Kawneer 


; COMPANY 


NILES, MICHIGAN 
FACTORIES 

NILES * CHICAGO HEIGHTS 

CHICAGO * BERKELEY 
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Alexander Hamilton Jr. High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 


"TI ju "FT Geo. M. Hopkinson, Architect 
тиит 


iB ee ΕΒΕ. 
ΙΙΙ | L. 292554 „йе 
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Geo. A. Hausman, Engineer 


Wherever Quiet 
Motor Operation Ë ‘ 
Is Desired ... 


Imperial quiet running motors are being specified today. 


The modern crusade against noise has brought a new 
note into motor design . . . silent operation. No longer 
is the progressive architect satisfied with just quality 
and dependability in a motor . . . today he wants to 
know—is it quiet? 


Imperial motors are quiet . . . not by accident but by 
design. And this quiet feature has been achieved 
without sacrificing any of the quality or dependability 
that has been built into Imperial motors for more than 
40 years. 


Wherever quiet motor operation is desired, whether for 
ventilating, heating, pumping, elevator running — 
Imperial quiet motors can be safely and confidently 
specified. 


You need all the facts on Imperial motors, send for 
them today. 


HOW TO SPECIFY 


Special importance will be at- 
tached to the noiseless operation 
of all motors. Motors shall be 
tested for magnetic hum. When 
connected and erected in the 
manner approved by the manu- 
facturer, these units shall cause 
no noise or vibration perceptible 
in any portion of the building 
outside the room in which they 
are placed. Should any motors 
cause objectionable noise they 
shall be removed by the con- 
tractor and replaced with others 
that do not cause objectionable 
noise. The Architect shall decide 
whether the noise is objectionable 
or not. 


THE IMPERIAL ELECTRIC CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Now— 


cabinet woods 
in pliable form 


Flexwood 


goes up 
like canvas 


creating a host 
of new possibilities for 
beautiful interiors 


Prima Vera Flexwood in Modern Square Treatment 


ODAY—more than ever before—rare cabinet 
woods are being chosen for fine interiors. For now, 
through the remarkable discovery of Flexwood, they 
are available in an entirely new form—actually as 
liable as canvas. Walnut, Oak, Mahogany, Prima 
Veri, Lacewood, and other choice cabinet woods 
come to you mounted on strong fabric and ready to 
be applied over any smooth wall surface. 


Unlimited Decorative Possibilities 


Flexwood allows you to give free rein to your creative 
ideas. Unique modern effects—using curved surfaces 
and angles—are just as practical with Flexwood as 
the conventional types of paneling. And Flexwood 
permanently retains the natural beauty of the wood 
without warping, checking, or cracking. 


One-third to One-half the Former Cost 


Yet with all its additional advantages, Flexwood is 
actually much lower in cost than other cabinet panel- 
ing. Be sure you have a complete story of Flexwood 
in your files. Write us for samples, descriptive litera- 
ture, and specifications. Or, if you prefer, we will 
be glad to have a representative call. The Flexwood 
Company, 4413 W. Division St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Chrysler Bldg., New York City. In Canada: Build- 
ing Products, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


lexwood 


CHOICE CABINET WOODS FOR FINE WOOD PANELING 


EEE 
[УШТ | 
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Community Planning in Suburbs 


In dealing with housing in the suburbs the con- 
ference has no unsolved legal problem to consider. 
Its task there is to suggest the application under 
varying conditions of legal principles already 
worked out in connection with city planning, build- 
ing codes, zoning, control of subdivisions and the 
like. The relationship of the house to the com- 
munity is a fundamental factor in good housing. 
The house is related to the school, the playground, 
the local business section, the civic center, rapid 
transit, highways and so on. The first step, there- 
fore, towards good housing is a well-considered 
community plan. 


Local Economic Surveys 


To promote adequate community planning and 
city planning, a committee of the conference has 
prepared a standard form of questionnaire for use 
in local field surveys. It calls for data on popu- 
lation, families, economic conditions, rate of 
growth and other demand factors related to future 
building as well as occupancy and vacancy data 
with respect to existing residential, business and 
other buildings. The intention is to show both 
immediate and future construction requirements 
in each community and to provide eventually a 
national construction index. 

The maintenance of the balance between one- 
family dwellings and apartments contemplated by 
community plans may be accomplished partly by 
zoning and partly by building code provisions to 
the effect that multiple dwellings must have large 
yards and courts. Such provisions would help to 
prevent apartment houses from crowding out 
dwellings through inflating land values. 

The planning principles incorporated, for 
example, in the layout of Radburn, N. J.—by- 
passing general traffic, centering apartment houses 
and business buildings on wide avenues, and else- 
where using streets with narrower roadbeds and 
sidewalks, smaller sewers and water mains, and 
paving of lighter construction—would tend to keep 
down assessments for street improvements, and 
consequently lot values, in the private house zones. 


Subdivision Control 


Control of the layout, street improvement and 
sale of subdivisions is essential in order not only 
te safeguard the community and city plan but to 
assure small home seekers that it is safe to buy 
lots with a view to building on them later—that 
the lots are likely to have an appraised value equal 
to the purchase price when offered as security for 
a building loan. Some degree of control is now 
exercised by nearly 100 cities. Dallas, Texas, and 
Schenectady, N. Y. provide, for example, that 
new streets may not be opened unless the petition- 
ers guarantee in advance the cost of the public im- 
provements subject to special assessments. This 
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DULUTH FEDERAL BUILDING TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Duluth, Minn. Supervising Architect 


KOUSTOLITH Sound-absorbing Stone in ashlar sizes was used to 
secure correct acoustics in Court Rooms of the Duluth Federal 


Building. Window reveals, pilasters and mouldings were also cast in 


AKOUSTOLITH. 


For more than fifteen years masonry acoustic materials manufactured 


by the R. Guastavino Company have provided good acoustics in many 


types of buildings with no sacrifice of permanence and beauty. 


Complete catalogue in Sweet's. 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 


40 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 225 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. GUASTAVINO CO., OF CANADA, Ltd., New Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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ÄH has to be 
PERFECTLY 
FLAT 


Because 


Adamston Flat Glass is vert- 
ically drawn in continuous 
sheets perpendicularly from 
furnace to cut off platform, 


ΠΠ] -ᾱ Νι 


800) ||| * 
Γ--- | Adaptability 
— Suitable for glazing all types 
of buildings, also display 
cases, table tops, glass shelv- 
ing, automobiles, car win- 
dows, etc. 


Grades and Qualities 


Graded in accordance with 
highest American standards, 
"A" Quality and better label- 
ed and paper-packed; oll "B" 
Quality and better paper- 
packed. 


Sizes Obtainable 


Any size desired up to 60" 
by 96" 


Thickness 


Any thickness desired up 
to seven-sixteenths inch. 


Distributed 


Through Jobbers in all prin- 
cipal cities east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


| 


ii 


Y 


Y 


ZA 


Sweet's 


Listed in Sweet's Architectural 
Catalogues. 


N 


A Brand You 


o Can Depend Upon 
Z 
ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS CO. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE 
11 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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measure, if generally enforced, would prevent 
municipalities from incurring debt to extend to 
city in advance of actual need. 

The general aim of the conference is twofold: 
(1) to promote health and comfort in old buildings 
for that part of the population whose income 
obliges them to live in “used” houses and (2) to 
promote the construction of new housing—dwell- 
ings and apartments—for the rest in accordance 
with variable needs but always from the point of 
view of family, social and community welfare. 
The most numerous income group is that with 
annual incomes of $1,800 to $2,500. If means can 
be devised permitting this group to own or rent 
modern homes, the higher income groups will 
benefit automatically from such means. 

There is no intention in this article to minimize 
the value of design, construction, equipment and 
other factors related to the house apart from the 
land. However, their possibilities are at present 
largely neutralized by obsolete credit facilities and 
obsolete public policy with respect to urban land. 
The problems of credit and public policy are the 
more complex and pressing, and the fact that the 
conference is bringing a consensus of informed 
opinion to bear upon their solution insures for its 
proceedings a maximum of educational influence. 

The broad and varied field to be covered is indi- 
cated by the following list of committees: 


Committees Chairmen 
1. Types of Dwellings John Ihlder, Executive Direc- 
tor, Pittsburgh Housing As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2. Fundamental Equip- Prof. Collins P. Bliss, Dean of 
ment the College of Engineering, 
New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
3. Kitchens and Other Miss Abby L. Marlatt, Pro- 
Work Centers fessor of Home Economics, 
Dir. of Courses in Home 
Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
4. Utilities for Houses Morris Knowles, Author of 
“Industrial Housing," Morris 
Knowles, Inc, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

5. Subdivision Layout Harland Bartholomew, Presi- 
dent, National Conference 
on City Planning, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

6. Business and Hous- Harry A. Wheeler, Former 

ing President of the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United 
States, Chicago, Ill. 

7. Industrial Decentrali- Stuart W. Cramer, President- 
zation and Hous- Treas., Cramerton — Mills 
ing (provides homes for em- 

ployees), Cramerton, N. C. 

8, Blighted Areas and Abram Garfield, Architect, 

Slums Member of the (National) 
Commission of Fine Arts, 
ex. д Cleveland, Ohio 

9. Reconditioning, Re- Frederick M. Feiker, Direc- 
modeling and Mo- tor, Bureau of Foreign & 
dernizing Domestic Commerce ({οτ- 

merly Managing Director, 
Associated Business Papers, 
Inc.), Washington, D. C. 
A. P. Greensfelder, President, 
Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
11. Design William Stanley Parker, 
President, Architect’s Small 
House Service Bureau, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


10. Construction 
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Thompson's Restaurant, 
27 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Archts: Loebl, Schlossman & Demuth, Chicago. 


PROVED 
20.000 


Times 


a Day 


. that It Pays to 


Sale Тг 9 S 


Specify 538% by NAME and NUMBER 


When a door must open and shut over 20,000 times a day the 
surest economy is to install the best hardware money can buy. 
Rixson Floor Checks, integrally installed with Rixson Thresholds 
of Architectural Bronze, were specified for this popular Thompson s 
Restaurant where approximately 12,000 people enter and exit every 
24 hours. 

'There was no question of "like Rixson." The same untiring per- 
formance, given by Rixson No. 25 Floor Checks on thousands of 
installations, was wanted. The safe and logical way to assure the 
same satisfaction was to specify Rixson, using the name and catalog 
number. You will find Rixson Builders’ Hardware Specialties fully 
described in your Sweet's Catalogues, pages C3173 to C3195. 


You Can Stake 
THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


Your Reputation 4450 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
On “κα New York Office: 101 Park Ауе., N. Y. C. 
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PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES WINNIPEG 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Selects 


VIVES Ра А 
Plate Warmers 


Prometheus Plate 
Warmers keep food 
hot and tasty, without 
drying it out. 


The Prometheus can’t 
overheat. Shuts off 
current automatically. 
Handsome in appear- 
ance. Constructed of 
monel throughout. 
Approved by Under- 
writers. 


Write for catalog. Prometheus Plate Warmer in 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP. 


12 Ninth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Lo ng S b an Sports Buildings 


Theatres 
STEEL a 
Garages 
Warehouses 
ROOF = 
Auditoriums 


Indoor Tennis Courts 
A R ® | | Е 5 Football Arenas, etc. 
Specialists in the design and construction of 
patented steel arches in spans up to 400 ft. and 
P heights to suit. 
These steel arches are most economical for 


і long span buildings of permanent or temporary 
character—fireproof or non-fireproof. 


ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 


Engineers—C ontractors 
104 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dartmouth College Hockey Rink 


12. City Planning and 
Zoning 


13. Finance 


14. Taxation 


15. Home Ownership and 
Leasing 


16. Home Furnishing and 
Decoration 


17. Landscape Planning 
and Planting 

18. Household Manage- 
ment 


19, Housing and the 
Community 


20. Farm and Village 
Housing 


21. Negro Housing 


22. Home Information 
Centers 


23. Homemaking 


24. Large Scale Opera- 
ations 

5. Relationship of In- 
come and the 
Home 


N 
J 


Correlation Committees 
A. Standards and 
Objectives 


B. Research 


C. Legislation and Ad- 
ministration 
D. Education and Ser- 


vice 


:. Organization Pro- 
grams, Local and 
National 


— 


Technological De- 
velopments 


Frederic A. Delano, President, 
American Civic Association, 
Chairman, Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Frederick Н. Ecker, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. New York, N. Y. 

Dr. T. S. Adams, Professor, 
Political Economy, Yale 
University, and Economic 
Adviser U. 5. Treasury 
Dept. since 1917, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Ernest T. Triggs, President, 
John Lucas Paint Company 
(former Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Civic Development 
Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S.), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks, Miss 
Sparks, Inc. (President, In- 
terior Decorators Club of 
New York), New York, 
Ni Y. 

Mrs. Junius S. Morgan, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Effie Raitt, Professor and 
Head of Department οἵ 
Home Economics, University 
of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dr. Joseph Hersey Pratt, Past 
President of the American 
Climatological and Clinical 
Association, and of the Am- 
erican Society for Clinical 
Investigation, Boston, Mass. 

Provost A. R. Mann, Cornell 
University (formerly Dean 
of N. Y. State Colleges of 
Agriculture and Economics), 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, 
Pres, National Training 
School for Women and 
Girls, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Pearl Chase, Chairman, 
Plans and Planting Branch 
of Community Arts Associ- 
ation, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, 
Dir., N. Y. State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell, 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alfred K. Stern, Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, Chicago, III. 

Prof. Niles Carpenter, Head 
of Department of Sociology, 
University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Lawrence Veiller, Sec'y-Dir., 
National Housing Ass'n, 
New York, N. Y. 

Professor James Ford, De- 
partment of Sociology, Har- 
vard University, Exec. Dir. 
Better Homes in America, 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Bernard J. Newman, Manag- 
ing Dir., Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor, 
American Review of Re- 
views, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Harlean James, Exec. 
Sec' y, American Civic Ass'n, 
Incorporated, Washington, 
DG 

Dr. George K. Burgess, Dir., 
National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, D. C. 
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